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We cannot lay down this interesting volume without recom- 
mending it to our readers' attention. Its hearty support in the 
cause of vibtuv^ and the admirable lessons it conveys to the 
mind, render it highly useful to the young student, while the va- 
riety of its contents, and the superiority of its Extracts, wHl repay 
the attention of those at a mobg advanced age who may think 
their dignity compromised by reading a work chiefly calculated 

for the improvment of the rising generation. European Maga- 

zifte, Oct, 1818. 

The Rev John Evans, of Islington, has produced one of the 
most pleasing volumes that has issued from the press for a long 
time, in a Series of Essays on the Seven Ages of Shakspeabe. 
He has drawn largely from our best poetical and prose writers on 
the same subject, and so combined their opinions with his own, 
as to produce a work entitled to an extensive and long-lived po- 
pularity. Monthly Magazine^ March^ 1819. 
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TO 

ANTHONY M. HAWKINS, M. D. 

UPPER BBOOK STREET, 6R0SVEN0R SQUARE. 



MY DEAR SIR, 

To your truly honourable Profession the life of 
Man stands indebted through all its ages, from the 
cradle to the tomb. " The thousand natural shocks 
that flesh is heir to," attach to Infancy, Childhood, 
Youth, and Manhood, gis well as to Old Age. It 
is however the province of " the beloved Physician," 
(as Paul hath denominated the Evangelist Luke) 
to ward off the attacks of disease, to expel the evil 
where it has taken possession, and to revive the lan- 
guishing functions of nature — 

What dire neces^tiea on every hand, 

Our art, our strength, our fortitude require ; 
Of foes intestine what a numerous band 

Against this little throb of life conspire ! 
Yet Science can elude their fatal ire 

A\^hile — and turn aside Death's ievell'd dart j 
Sooth the sharp pang, allay the fever*s fire, 

And brace the nerves once more, and cheer the heart, 
And yet a few soft nights and balmy days impart! 

BEATTIX. 

In classical mythology, no less a personage than 
Apollo is designated as the god of medicine ; thus 
intimatins: that the exercise of the restorative art 
might be pronounced an attribute of Deity. And 
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those ancient sons of iBsculapius, both the Mackaon 
of Homer, and the Ia/p%$ of Virgil, are eulogised by 
their respective poets for having, amidst the deafen- 
ing clamours of contending hosts, bound up the 
bleeding woimds, and soothed the agonies of expir- 
ing mortality. 

The most luminous miracles wrought by our 
BI.BS8ED Saviour in the land of Judea, and detailed 
with inimitable simplicity in the New Testament 
had, my dear Sir, for their object, the removal of 
corporeal debility, as well as the infusion of vigour 
into the human frame. If the Jews (it has been 
said) were thankful for these interpositions, surely 
those virtues which God has in a TtatunU way be- 
stowed on medicine, and that sagacity he has given 
to men for the discovery^of those virtues, are matter 
of much greater acknowledgment, as the benefit is 
80 much more extensive and lasting. Among the 
ancients^ Mens sana in corpore sinOf was deemed 
the consummation of sublunary felicity. Indeed, 

Hbalth is the choicest blessing man receives 
From bounteous Heaven— by her the smiling hours 
Are winged with transport— ns^, too^ gives the soul 
Of firmness — ^without her the hand of toil 
Would languid sink — ^the eye of reason fade ! 

DXNMAN. 

That your friends in the country, my dear Sir, 
where you had long and successfully practised, la- 
ment your removal to the great metropoliSf was to 
be expected. Their loss is our gain. You now 
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move in a sphere commen»irate with your talents, 
where you cannot fail, through the exercise of su- 
perior skill, aided hy your well-known assiduity, to 
impart substantial relief to your fellow-creatures. 
An able physician is an inestimable acquisition to 
the community. 

Gratitude, my dear Sir, is the dictate of every 
human heart Benefits conferred, generate a per- 
manent impression. Accept my hest thanks for the 
service you have rendered me in your professional 
ciureer. And though the ushering of tht little stran- 
get into the world, whose infantine traits are so ad- 
Biirably described by our favourite Poet, be your 
more immediate and distinguished province, yet may 
equal success attend your efforts to exterminate the 
diseases, and asi^age the pains of suffering huma- 
nity! 

These pages, to which, my dear Sir, I have taken 
the liberty of prefixing ytmr name, are the fruit of 
long winter evenings. Thus I amused myself, fill- 
ing up "the interstices of the busy day," after having 
discharged the duties of my seminary. The Vo- 
i«uME is drawn up for my pupils, as well as for 
young people of every description. The novelty of 
its contents, accompanied with its characteristic 
though humble embellishments, may interest the 
tender minds of children. We are all indeed only 
children of a larger growth in this imperfect and 
progressive state of being. Individuals of every age 
must be delighted with the exquisite delineation of 
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the successive periods of life by our immortal Bard ; 
while it is presumed the candid reader will find in 
the annexed illustrations, both of prose and poetry, 
(upon the plan of my Juvenile Touristy and my Ex- 
cursion to Windsor) something conducive to his in- 
tellectual, moral, and religious improvement. 

With respect to the brief Memoir of Siiakspeare, 
and his Writings^ I have, my dear Sir, availed my- 
self of the most recent source of information, in con- 
sulting a truly interesting production written by 
"Dr. Nathan Drake, a literary gentleman of your 
own profession. The work should have a place 
assigned it in every library. Elucidating the his- 
tory and times of Shakspeare, it not only embla- 
zons forth the virtues of his character, but sheds a 
light upon several obscure passages in his dramati- 
cal compositions ; irradiated as these compositions 
already were by the coruscations of his transcendant 
genius, and encircled with the exuberant plenitude 
of his glory. 

I am, dc'.r Sir, 

Yours, very respectfully, 

JOHN EVANS. 

ISLINGTON, 

August 4, 1818. 
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"Lessons of a noble kind maybe extracted from 
some works which promise nothing better than 
mere entertainment, and which will not, to ordinary 
readers, appear siisceptible of any higher purpose. 
In the hands of a judicious preceptor, many of 
Shakspeare's Tragedies^ especially of his histo- 
rical pieces, and still more such as are rendered pe- 
culiarly interesting by local circumstances, by Bri- 
tish maimers^ and Royal characters who once filled 
the English throne, will furnish themes on which 
to ground much appropriate and instructive conver- 
sation. The remorse of the timorous Thane^ the 
conflicting passions of the capricious Lear^ the 
beautiful and touching reflections of Henry lY, 
the pathetic soliloquies of the repentant Wolsey^ — 
these and a thousand other instances Tnayj when 
properly selected, and judiciously animadverted 
upon, not only delight the imagination and gratify 
the feelings, but carry instrtiction to the heart." 

Hannah Moke's Hints toward forming 
the character of a young Princess, 
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Thus while I wond'ring pause o'er Shakspeabe's page, 

1 mark in visions of delight the Sage 

High oVr the wrecks of- man, who stands sublime, 

A column in the melancholy waste ; 

Its cities humbled, and its glories past. 
Majestic rai I tlie solitude of Time ! 

WOLCOTT. 



SUMMARY CHARACTER OF SHAKSPEARE. 



" Shakspearc was an eminent instance of the truth of 
that Tole—Poeta nonJU sed ma«t<i<r— One is not made, 
but bom a poet Indeed his learning was but very little ; 
so that as Cornish diamonds are not polished by any 
lapidary, but are pointed and smoothed even as they are 
taken out of the earth, so Nature itself was all the art 
which was used upon him ! Many were the wit-combats 
betwixt HIM and Ben Jonson, which two] I behold like 
a Sfpanish great Galleon, and an English Man of War! 
MasterVoiMon, like the former, was built far higher in 
learning ; solid, but dow in his performances. Shak- 
8PBARB, the English Man of War, lesser in bulk, but 
lighter in sailing, could turn with all tides, and take ad- 
vantage of ALL WINDS, by the '^ickness of his wit and in- 
▼ontitm l** FULLER. 
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Peerless Shakspeare brightly shone 
With a splendour not his own, 
While, with eloquence divine, 
Nature speaks Uirough every line ! 

LADT MANMSHS. 



It is almost incredible how little is known of thb 
British Bard. "By a strange kind of fatality," 
says Miss Aikin in her interesting Memoirs of the 
Court of Queen Elizabeth, "which excites at once 
our surprise and our unavailing regrets, the domestic 
and literary history of this great luminary 
of his age are almost equally enveloped in doubt 
and obscurity." Tho account of his career, there- 
fore, is dark and imperfect throughout the whole 
of its progress. Gleanings alone may be said to 
constitute his scanty biography. 

William Shakspeare was born April 23, 

J 564, at Stratford-upon-Avon, in Warwickshire. 

His father, a pious Catholic, was a respectable 

voolstapler, and a member of the Corporation ; 

2 
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filling at one time the office of High Bailii^ or 
magistrate of the town. William was the second 
son of a numerous of^pring. In subsequent life 
the parent was much reduced^ and dismissed 
from the Corporation. This circumstance of 
his poverty is thought to have induced him to 
unite his occupation of wool-stapler to the trade 
of butcher, as an additional means of sup- 
porting his progeny. "Such," says Dr. Drake, 
" are the very few circumstances which reiterated 
search has hitherto gleaned relative to the father 
of the Poet. Scanty as they must be pronounced, 
they le^d to the conclusion that he was a moral and 
industrious man; that when fortune favoured him 
he was not indolent, but performed the duties of a 
xnagi^tr^te with respectability and effect ; and that 
in the hour of adversity he exerted every nerve to 
support with decency a numerous family " 

The house in which the Pobt was born was 
purchased in 1597 from the family of Underbill, 
and had been called the Great Ho^se^ probably 
from its having been at that time the best in th^ 
towa In its present reduced state it has been the 
subject of the graphic art, and some minute par- 
ticulars have been communicated to the public. 
The room in which the Barp is said to have 
been born, is pencilled over by the names of 
visitors of all descriptions. Among other narne^ 
are those of the Prince Regent^ and Duke of Clor 
rence^ of hy^gien Buonapartej with the Russian 
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and An$iT%an Princes ; of the poets, Moore and 
Scett ; of the celebrated actors, Kemble and Kean : 
and of very many individuals of both Houses of 
Parliament I To the name of Liicien Buorioparte^ 
in an uLhnm at Stratford, are annexed the subse^ 
quent lines — 

The eye of Geniits gUstens to admire 
How memory hails the sound of Shakspeare^^ lyre ; 
One tear Fll shed, to form a crystal shrine 
. . Of all that's grand, immortal, and divine ! 
Let princes o'er their subject kingdoms rul^ 
'Tis Shakspeare^a province to commani^ the soul ! 
To add one leaf, oh ! ShakapearCf to thy bays, 
How vain's the effort, and how mean my lays ! 
Immortal Skakapeare^ o'er thy hallow'd page 
Agb becomes taught, and Youth is e'en made sage ! 

The dwelling house has now one part a public 
house, and the other portion a butcher's shop. In 
the corner of a chimney stood an old oak chair, 
which had for a long series of years received nearly 
^is many adorers as the celebrated shrine of the 
Virgin Mart, the Lady of Loretto ! This pre- 
-cious relic was, in the year 1790, purchased by a 
JEtussian princess, and carried off in a post'^haise 
Xo London. And the far-famed midberry tree, 
planted. by the Poet's own hand, has been alto- 
gether annihilated. 

In his infancy, Shakspeare narrowly escaped 
the plague, which raged in his native town with a 
destructive fury. As to his education, he attended 
ior a short period the free-school at Stratford, 
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where he acquired the little Latin and less Greeks 
which Ben Jonson has attributed to him. Litera* 
ture, though it began then to be cultivated, was 
not sufficiently rewarded. 

Respecting the classical acquirements of our 
Poet, there has been much controversy. Dr. Far- 
mer, in his Essay on the subject, seems to think 
that he knew little more than the hig, hag, hog, 
which he puts in the mouth of Sir Hugh Evans; 
and derived his knowledge of the Classics from 
translations. 

Mr. Capel Lofft judiciously remarks in his 
useful little volume entitled Aphorisms from Shah- 
spearcj " If it were asked from what sources Shak- 
8PEARE drew these abundant streams of Wisdom, 
carrying with their current the fairest and most 
unfading flowers of poetry, I should be tempted to 
say — He had what may be now considered a very 
reasonable portion of Latin, he was not wholly 
ignorant of Greek, he had a knowledge of the 
French so as to read it with ease ; and I believe 
not less so the Italian. He was habitually conver- 
sant in the chronicles of his country. He lived 
with wise and highly cultivated men, with Jonson, 
Essex, and Southampton, in familiar friendship. 
He haxl deeply imbibed the Scriptures. And 
his own most acute, profound, active, and original 
genius, (for there never was a truly great poet, nor 
an aphoristic writer of excellence without these 
accompanying qualities) must take the lead in the 
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solutioiL " These ingenious suggestions epetik vo. 
lames on this beclouded but most interesting sub- 
ject 

Mrs. Barbauld has thus, with her usual ele- 
gance and felicity, elucidated the subject ; she is 
speaking of the genius of Richardson the novelist| 
who^ bj the ezortion of mere natural talent aided 
by common reading, and wdinaiy observation, be- 
came the author of productions which delighted 
and astonished the world : — 

"The youth who is stung with the thirst of 
knowledge^ will steal to the page that gratifies his 
curiosity, and afterwards brood orer the thoughts 
which have been there kmdledj while he implying 
' the awl, planing the board, or hangiiig over the 
loouL To have this desire implanted in th6 young 
mind does indeed require some pectiliarly favourable 
circumstances. These can sometimes be traced: 
oftener not. In regular education the various 
stimuli that produce this effect are subject to our 
observation, and distinctly marked; in like manner 
we know the nature and quality of the seed we sov 
in gardens and cultured gtound, but of those Q'ti' 
NiusES called selftaughtj we usually know no 
mqre than w^ do of the wild flowers that spring up 
in the fields ! We know very well they had a seed, 
but we are ignorant by what accidental circum* 
stances the seed of one has been conveyed by the 
winds to some favourable spot where it has been 
safely lodged in the bosom of the ground ; nor why 

4* 
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it germinates there, and springs up in health and 
vigour, while a thousand others perish. Some 
observation struck the young sense; some verse 
repeated in his hearing, dropt its sweetness on the 
enfolding ear; some nursery story told with im- 
pressive tones and gestures, has laid hold on the 
kindling imagination ; and thus hath been formed, 
in solitude and obscurity, the genius of a Burns, 
or a Shakspeare !''* 

Mr. Malone is of opinion that Shakspeare, 
upon leaving school, was "placed in the office of 
some country attorney, or the seneschal of some 
manor court," merely because there is an appear- 
ance of legal "technical skill," in certain of his 
'plays. Indeed, the business of his education, like 
other things belonging to this wonderful man, re- 
mains in much obscurity. 

A greater certainty attends the marriage of Shak- 
speare, who, in his eighteenth year, espoused Anne 
Hathaway^ (older than himself) the daughter of a 
substantial yeoman, then residing at the Jittle vil- 
lage of S^ottery, distant about a mile from Strat- 
ford. 

Shakspeare' s family was not large, consisting* 
of only one son and two daughters. The son died at 

♦ See a well-wntten Bi/igraphical Account of Samttel Rich- 
aretsorij and Observations on his Writings; by Anna Ljetitia 
Babbauld, prefixed to his Correspondence, in Six Volumes. 
This introductory Memoir may be pronounced one of the ablest 
and most fascinating pieces of criticism in the English language. 
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the early age of twelve years, 1596, a circumstanoe 
deeply lamented ; the daughters were married, and 
had children. Our Poet's last lineal descendant 
was Lady Barnard, buried in 1670, at Abingdon, 
Berkshire. There are some poor relations still 
living at Tewksbury, and at Stratford. A proposal 
was recently made in the Monthly Magazine, by 
an edition of the Poet's works, to alleviate their 
penury.* 

" Shakspeare," says Dr. Drake, " was now to all 
appearances settled in the country : he was carrying 
on his own and his father's business ; he was mar- 
ried, and had a family around him ; a situation in 
which the comforts of domestic privacy might be 
predicted within his reach, but which augured 
little of that splendid destiny, that universal fame, 
and unparalleled celebrity, which awaited his fu- 
ture career." 

Another event of equal certainty is his leaving 
his native town of Stratford at an early period of 
life. But the well-known story of his stealing 
deer, along with others, from the park of Sir 
Thomas Lucy, which has been usually assigned as 
a cause of his flight to the metropolis, is now dis- 
credited. Nor is the tale of his holding horses at 
the theatre as a means of subsistence when he first 

♦ The Monthly Magazine of December, 1817, contains the 
particulars of the Proposal ; and in the number for February, 
1818, the admirer of Shakspeare will find several anecdotes gra* 
tifying to his curiosity. 
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came to London, generally believed. An acquaint- 
ance with a celebrated comedian of the name of 
Grtejij may be deemed a more likely ground of his 
settlement in London. 

'^No sera in the anruds of Literary His- 
tory," says Dr. Drake, " ever perhaps occurred of 
greater importance than that which witnessed the 
entrance of Shakspearb into the metropolis of 
his native country. The office which he first held 
in the theatre, according to stage tradition, was 
that of call-boy, or prompter's attendant ; but this 
statement is almost as questionable as the legendary 
tale of Pope, of his taking charge of horses ! At 
all events, his continuance in that capacity was of 
very short duration." 

It is supposed that all his plays were written be- 
tween the years 1590 and 1613 ; though Malone, 
Chalmers, and Drake, have different hypotheses on 
this subject. The number of his pieces are upward 
of THIRTY ; and there are others not admitted to 
be genuine. But, however, sufficient proofs are left 
of the extent and splendour of his genius, which 
has rendered him the object of idolatry with the 
British nation. 

The names of the genuine plays are : Pericles ; 
Henry the Sixth, in Three Parts ; A Midsummer 
Nighfs Dream ; Comedy of Errors ; Taming of 
the Shrew ; Lovis Labour's Lost; Two Gentlemen 
of Verona; Romeo and Juliet; Hamlet; King 
John ; Richard the Second ; Richard the Third ; 
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Henry the Fourth^ in Two Paris; Merchant of 
Venice ; Al{$ Well that Ends Well ; Henry the 
Fifth ; Much Ado about Nothing ; As You Like 
It; Merry Wives of Windsor ; Henry the Eighth; 
TroUus and Cressida ; Measure for Measure ; the 
Winter's Tale; King Lear: Cymbeline; Mac- 
beth ; Julius C(Bsar ; Antony and Cleopatra ; Tir 
mon of Athens ; Coriolanus ; Othello ; The Tem' 
pest ; and the Twelfth Night, Shakspeare wrote 
some smaller poems distinct from his plays. Their 
names are, Vemis and Adonis ; The Rape of Lur 
crece ; the Passionate Pilgrim ; and a Collection 
of Sonnets. For the first, it is said the Earl of 
Southampton gave the Poet one thousand pounds ! 
And duEEN Elizabeth, as well as her successor 
James, honoured him with flattering attentions. 

Shakspeare was also an actor for seventeen 
years, and appears to have sustained a character 
in several of his own productions, such as Adam in 
As You Like It, as well as to have ranked among 
the actors of Ben Jonson's play of Sejanus, He 
performed many years, but never enjoyed much 
popularity. The Ghost in Hamlet was his best 
exhibition, and his directions to the players in Ham- 
i«et are the subject of general admiration. 

" It may indeed be considered," says Dr. Drake, 
''as a most fortunate circumstance for the lovers 
of dramatic poetry, that our Author, in point of 
execution, did not attain to the loftiest summit of 
his profession. He would in that case, it is very 
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probable, have either sat down content with the 
high reputation accruing to him from this source, 
or would have found little time for the labour^ of 
composition; and consequently^ we should have 
been in a great degree, if* not altogether, deprived 
of what now constitutes the noblest efforts of human 
genius !" 

About three years previous to his decease, Shak- 
8FEARE quitted the theatre, and withdrew into 
retirement He had acquired a share in the Globe 
Theatre^ and his name occurs in the license granted| 
.1603, by King James for the exhibition of plays 
in this house^ as well as in any part of the king- 
dom. 

The fortune of Shakspeare when he retired, 
is estimated at ttoo hundred pounds per annum; 
^the value of money since that time has been qua- 
drupled) and he seems to have passed the scanty 
remainder of his days in much peace and comfort 
at Stratford. Rowe tells us, that '' his pleasurable 
wit and %ood nature, engaged him in the acquaint- 
ance^ and entitled him to the friendship of the 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood.^' And I>r. I>rake 
Bissures us, that " high in reputation as a poet, 
favoured by the great and accomplished, and be- 
loved by all who knew him," Shakspeaee return- 
ed to his native Stratford. Here he expired, Tues- 
day, April 23, 1616, in the fifty-second year of his 
age. Not even the disease of which he died is 
mentioned. He was interred two days afterwards 
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ifi the chanod of the peiiBh dnnch. Here wlJUa 
stmu, as well -as mveal monusbht, are eonse- 
cmed to hk meoiory. Upon the flat stoDe are 
these singular linrn 

GoodireDd, far Jntim* nke, Ibrimr 
TpdiEgtfaedoKmdoMdhCTe; 
BlMt be je mun yt apsrei ibew ittnei^ 
And cant be be jt movee my bonee ! 

It is said that " notwithstanding the anatktwm 
pronounced by the Bard on any disturbos of his 
bonea^ the churchwardens were so n^ligent a few 
years ago, as to saSa the sexton, in digging the 
adjoining grave of Dr. Davenport, to break a large 
cavity into the tomb of Shakspeark ! Mr. — 
told the writar that he was excited by curiosity 
to push his heed and shoulders through the cavity, 
that he saw the resMius of the Baed, and that he 
could easily have brought away his skull, but was 
deterred by tke curse which the Poet invoked 
on any one who disturbed his remains!" Few 
indeed are audacious enough to invade therpeaceful 
silence, or to break the hallowed rest of the tomb. 

An anecdote is usually told of the ready wit of 
Shakspbare, and the omission of it might be 
deemed defective in this cursory sketch of his 
biography. At Stratford there lived a gentleman 
of the name of Combe, wealthy, but avaricious in 
the extreme. " In a pleasant conversation amongst 
their common friends," says Rowe, *^Mr. Combe 
told Sbakspeare, in a laughing manner, that ho 
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fancied he intended to ivrite his epitaph if he haj^ 
pened to outlive him, and since he could not know 
what might be said of him wh»a he was dead, he 
desired it might be done immediately; upon which 
Shakspeare gave him these four lines : 

Ten in the hundred lies here engrav'd, 

'Tis a hundied to ten his »oul is not sav'd ; 

If any man ask^ who lies in this tomb 1 

Oh 1 ho ! quoth the Devil, 'tis m j John a Combe ! 

The sharpness of the satire so stung the man, 
that it is said he never forgave it." Dr. Drake^ 
anxious for the character of Shakspeare, questions 
the truth of it as happening in Combo's life time ; 
and is of opinion, upon the authority of Aubrey^ 
that the lines were not written till the interment. 

The editions of Shakspeare' s works have been 
numerous^ and endless is the list of commentators 
upon them. Near one hundred publications, (ao- 
cording to the diligent and accurate Mr. John 
Britton) have issued from the press, for the eluci* 
dation of his writings in the course of the last 
century. It may be said of the writings of our 
IMMORTAL Bard, as Goldsmith remarked of the 
Sacred Writings : Common sense is the best inr 
terpreter of them. The first collection of Shak- 
speare' s dramatic productions appeared in 1623, 
made by Hemynge and Condell, both of the his- 
trionic profession. A second edition was given in 
1632, a third in 1664, and a fourth in 1685 ; and 
these are usually called the ancient editions. The 
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more modem impressions commence with Rowe, 
in 1709, and also in 1714. In 1725, Pope put 
forth his edition, and another in 1728. Theobald 
produced his edition in 1733, and another in 1740. 
Sir Thomas Hanmer published his edition in 
1744 ; and Warburton in 1747. Johnson in 1765. 
Steevens in 1766. Capell in 1768. Johnson 
and Steevens in 1773. Reed in 1785. Bell in 
1788. Malone in 1790, and Rann in 1790. 
These are the principal editions, beside inferior 
impressions in constant circulation. The Pre^ 
ftices by Row*, Popk, Warburton, and John- 
son, which are all ^ven in BelFs neat pocket 
edition, are masterpieces of eloquent composition. 
The most splendid of all the editions is that of 
BoTDELL, published in nine volumes, embellished 
with one hundred engraving! It reflected an 
honour upon the British nation, forming a kind of 
Splendid Mausoleum raised by the Fine Arts to our » 
^eat Bard's memory. 

Nor must we forget to mention that Shak- 
spears' s Works have appeared under the title of 
The Family Shakspeare ; in which nothing is added 
to the original text : but those words and expres- 
sions are omitted which cannot with propriety be 
read aloud in a family, by Thomas Bowdler, Esq. 
F. R. S. and S. A. " My great objects in this un, 
dertaking," sa3rs the Editor, " are to remove from 
the writings of Shakspeare some defects which 
diminish their value ; and at the same time to pre. 
3 
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seat to the public an Edition of hisP/a^5^ which 
the parenif the guardian, and the instrucior of 
foutk, may place without fear in the hands of the 
pctpil ; and from which the pupil maj derive in* 
struction, as well as pleasure: may improve his 
moral principles, while he refines his taste; and 
without incurring the danger of being hurt with 
any indelicacy of expression, may learn in the fate 
of Macbeth, that even a kingdom is dearly pur- 
chased, if VIRTUS be the price of the acquisition I" 

But the largest production has recently been 
published for the elucidation of Shakspeare's 
wcHrks, entitled '^ Shakspeare and his Times : 
including the Biography of the Poet; Criti- 
cisms on his Genius and Writings; a New 
Chronology of his Plays; a Disquisition on the 
Object of his Sonnets ; and a History of the Man. 
ners, Customs, and Amusements, Superstitions, 
Poetry, and Elegant Literature of his Age. By 
Nathan Drake, M. D. Author of Literary 
Hours, and of Essays on Periodical Literature. 
Two Cluarto Volumes. With a portrait) of Shak- 
speare, engraved after a cast from the monumental 
Bust at Stratford." 

The Work is distributed into three parts, with 
these titles: Shakspeare in Stratford, Shakspeare 
in London, Shakspeare in Retirement. These are 
subdivided into chapters, illuminating the Age and 
Period of the Bard, by concentrating into one 
focus every thing of interest in his history. The 
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writer remarks in the conclusion of his preface: 
** How far the author is qualified for the due esecu- 
tion of his design, remains for the public to decide; 
but it majr without ostentation be toU^ that his. 
leisure^ for the last thirty years,, has beeny in a great 
degree, devoted to a line of study immediately 
aflsociated with the sub^t^and thai his attach- 
ment to Old Enoush Lfteb^tvre has led him 
to a familiarity with the only sources from which, 
on such a topic, amthetttae illustration is to be 
derived." 

Dr. Drake furnishes m with this specific ch^ 
ract^ of Skakspear^s Dramatical Covposk- 

TIONS: 

/^To vnitff of actitmf the indispensable requisite 
of every well-constituted fable, Shakspears has 
added, what in him is fimnd more perfect than in 
any other writer, unity of feeling; as applicable 
q0it only to individual character, but to the pre-, 
vailing tone and influence of each play. Thus, 
while it must be confessed that the form^ is, in a 
lew instances, broken in upon by the admission of 
extraneous personages or occurrences, in no respect 
is the latter, throughout the whole range of his 
productions, forgotten or violated. It is to this 
sedulous attention in the preservation of unity of 
feeling, that Shakspbare owes much of his fasci- 
nation, and powers of impression, over [the hearts 
and minds of his audience. It has been duly 
panegyrised by the critics with respect to his 
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delineation of character, but as referable to ihe- 
expreBBion and effect of an entire drama, it has' 
been too much overlooked. What, for example^ 
can be more distinct than the tone of feeling that 
pervades every portion of Romeo and Juliet^ and 
MofCheth ; and how consistently is this tone through- 
out eaoh 1 Through the first, from its opening to- 
its tloBej breathe the freshness and fragrance of * 
youth and spring — their sweetness, their innocencj, 
and alas 1 their transiency. While in the second, 
a tempest of more than midnight horror, and the* 
still more turbulent strife of human vice and 
passiojQ, howl for ever in our ears ! Agam, how 
delightful is the tender and philosophic melancholy 
which steals upon us in every scene of Aa You 
lake It ! — and how contrasted with the bustle and* 
vivacity, the light and |effervescent wit, which 
animate and sparkle in the dialogue of Much Ado 
About Nothing ! We consider this umty by which 
the separate parts of a drama are rendered so 
strictly subservient to a single and common object ; 
temely, the production of a combined and uniform 
impression, as one of the most remarkable proofs of 
the depth and comprehensiveness of the mind of 

SfliKSPEARE.''* 

And as to particular excellence in the delineation 

* Borneo and Juliet was the firit play I ever saw when a mere 
boy in the country ; and though I had no knowledge whatever of 
the itory, yet lo well managed are all the eeenes of Shaxspeabb, 
that it jBade an indelible imprMsion on my memory I 
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of characters by Shakspeabe/ Dr. Drake ob* 
serves: 

^' Whether he delineate the possessor of a throne, 
or the tenant of a cottage, the warrior in battle, 
or the statesman in debate^ youth in its favour, 
or old age in its repose ; guilt in agony, or inno- 
cence in peace^ the votaries of pleasure, or the 
victims of despair; we behold each character 
developing itself not through the medium of self- 
description, but as in actual experience, through 
the influence and progression of events, pud through 
the re-action of surrounding agents. . Thu8,.irom 
the mutual working of conflicting interests and 
emotions, from their various powers of coalescence 
and repulsion, the characters of Shakspxarb are. 
like those in real life, evolved with an energy^and 
43trength, with a fresdom and boldness of outline, 
which will probably for ever stamp .them with the 
seal of imapproachable excellence !" 

Dr. Drake thus designates Shakspears's ion-, 
tings in general : 

'' By embracing in one view . the whole of the 
chequered scene of human existence^ ,its joys and 
sorrows, its perpetually shifting circumstances and 
relations, and by blending these into onaharmot- 
nious picture, Shakspeare has achieved-«aii work ^ 
to which the ancient w(Mrkl^d^ nothing, similar; 
and which, of all the efforts of human genius, 
demands perhaps the widest and profoundest of 
intellect 1 It demands a knowledge of Man^ both 
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fus a genus and a spiscies ] of Man as acting froiA 
himself, and of Man in society under all its aspects 
and revolutions; it demands a knowledge of what 
has influenced and modified his character from th^ 
earliest dawn of record ; and above all, it demands 
a conversancj of the most intimate kind with his 
constitution, morale intelltctual^ and religious ; so, 
that in detaching a portion of history for the pur- 
pose of dramatic composition, the Philosopher 
shall be as discernible in the execution, as the 
Poet- Were we to lengthen this summary by any 
dissertation on the morality of our Author's drama- 
it might justly be considered as a work of super- 
erogation. So completely indeed does this, the most 
valuable result of composition, pervade every por- 
tion of his dramatic writings, that we can scarcely 
open a page of his best plays, without being for- 
cibly struck by its lessons of virtue and utility] 
such as are applicable not only to extraordinary 
occasions, but to the common business and routine 
of Life ; and such as, while they must make 
EVERT Individtjal better acquainted with his 
own nature and conditional destiny, are calculated 
beyond any other productions of unrevealed wisdom^ 
tdi improve that nature, and to render that destiny 
more happy and exalted." 

And as to the faults imputed to the writings of 
Shikspeare, Dr. Drake remarks : 

" Still less is it necessary to comment on the 
Jhults of Shakspear^, for they lie immediately 
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on the surface. When we add that some coarse- 
ness ai^d indelicacies, which, however, as they excite 
no passion, and flatter no vice^ are, in a moral light, 
not injurious; some instances of an injudicious 
play on words, and a few violations not of essential, 
but merely of technical costume, form their chief 
amount: no little surprise it is possible may be 
excited, but let us recollect that many of the defects 
which prejudice has attributed to Shakspka^b 
have, on being duly weighed and investigated, 
assumed the character of positive excellencies- 
Among these, for example, it -will be sufficient to 
mention ike composite^ or mixed nature of his 
drama, and his general neglect of the uniiiet of 
time and place ; features in the conduct of his 
plays which, though they have for a long periodi 
heaped upon his head a torrent of contemptuous* 
abuse, are at length acknowledged to have laid the* 
foundation, . and to have furnishcKl the noblest 
model of a dramatic literature^ in its principles and 
spirit infinitely more profound and comprehensive, 
than that which has descended to us from the* 
shores of Ghreece !" 

Afler perusing such a character of SHAKSPEAfts 
and his Writing's, it is difficult to add any thing 
more impressive. 

Well may we exclaim with a youthful' poet^-^ 

Of mighty Bard ! thy magic lyre, 

Bean the listening soul away ; 
Thy potent, ipell-like vene of fire ; 

With Joye. can melt, with fear dismay. «. 
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'Tie /^tfie, with pencil just and wann, 
With NATvmE*8 glowing tints to charm, 
Richly to paint the feeling heait, 
And Passion's shade and light impart 
While, as we view thy yaried scene, 
With kindred forms our &ncies teem ; 
Till all without begins to &de, 
Like summer clouds m ev'ning shade; 
And bright before our wond'ring eyes, 
We mark the vivid pigtubb rise !* 

The^oUowing familiar enumeration of the serious 
and grotesque characters oocuiring in the playt of 
Shakspears, is curious, and may vhe^ new to the 
generality of my readers. I jnet * wkh it many 
years «go at Edinburgh, in a periodical pudblioation 
published there by Dr. Anderson, under the title of 
the Bee. The work has become very scarce aiidv 
I procured a copy of it with difficulty. The lines^^ 
though anonymous, are evidently penned by a true* 
lover of Shakspeare, and an adept in his writings. - 
To the young reader the delineation* 'will possess 
the recommendation of novelty \: : 

Whoe'er attempts like SHAKspEABEto compose, 
Shall 6ertainl/ his time and labour Idsei 
Like those unwary fops, who once we know ^ 
Essay'd to bend their absenrmonarch's bow. . 
This MioHTT Poet every.key «an hit, 
Rise in the hero,^ralI]f in the wit; 
Each various particle of Ma)7 has read, 
From the proud palace to the peaceful shed : 

* See 7%e iZ^ttfe 9f^^ Pyrenees^ in Two Cantoe; a pleas- 
ing poem, inscribed to his Royal Highness Pbinoe Leopold : 
•nd bearing some allusions to a late melancholy event 
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And itill the pttning Mene flopporU ao well, 

Tou think 'tis there his talent most excel ! 

When the wrong'd Moor invokes his murdei*<l wife, 

When doughty Palstafftymn to save his life } 

When honestfBrutof pleads the cause of Rome, 

And midnight hags foretell MaebeHh his doom ; 

When lively Benedkt at 'marriage sneer^ 

And poor OpfceKs fills jour eyes with tears; 

When simple Timom finds Umself too fond, 

And Shi/lock claims the forfeit of his bond ; 

When moralizing jAQirxs vends forth a sigh, 

And g^y ilfereiiXit lets his sallies Hy ; 

i^ewAsmofui recites lier virgin "VOWS, 

And arch jPetradUEotames "his rampant spouse { 

When bloody Rtehard trembles at his dreams, 

And IMiefreads die wreck df aniiis schemes ; 

When JoTim would hint what Hubert should perform. 

And housdess Ijmt raves amidst "Che storm ; 

In what alAaze df eloquencelie slnnest 

How Reason opens, how the heart refines 1 

When Afilimy, with more than magle skill, 

OMnpels the mob to weep d^er Cjcsas's will ; 

When the proud WdMlvman by his ally crost, 

Df spells and prodigies pretends to boast ; 

The sword of DoagUu vindicates his name, 

And dying Warandt pointsthe paXAi to fame ! 

In every page we never fail to find 

Inimitable pictures ef mankind — 

When ^mcklyM rambling tongue attempts to say 

Row false iSlfr Jthn had fii^d thmr wed(fing day : 

When the Old Au^tesi in a strumpet^s arms 

On vice and folly squandera afi his charms ; 

When Poina^ aad Harrf, are eompeli'd to hear 

What puppies in kis judgment they appear; 

When BoTs attack the bold dissembler turns, 

And virtuous T^rtheet her plump pigeon spurns | 

ParolUs braves the lash of public scorn, 

And frantic JF\frd holds up the fancied horn ; 
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From BoUpwr^ Troihu^ BumUi, RomeOf down 

To the dull Jaitice, to the gibing Clown ; 

From the iteni Victor at the VoUeian gate, 

To Grumio'9 anticB, and McUvolw^i prate ; 

What varied features does hii pencil yield ! 

Puns in the bagnio, thunders o'er the field. 

What brilliant tints of character combine ! 

How loudly Natubk speaks in every line ! 

When Ajcuc murmurs, TTienites reviles^ 

Grave Henry lectures, frank Mtneniut smiles ; 

When babella kneels, pert Lucio lies. 

And sad CkmstanHa for her Arthur cries ; 

When Bottom spouts, and BuekiJigham displays 

Th' Uauper's birthright iu a peal of praise ; 

The blunt abruptness of the hardy Greek, 

The shrewd Poltroon, with blows compelled to speak ; 

The Monarch cheerful till his reign began, 

The forward, gay, fEu^etious, good Old Man ; 

The modest, eloquent, unhappy Maid, 

The pleasing Coxcomb by his chat betray'd ; 

The Blockhead's ignorance, the Mother's pangs, 

The Monl^i chill comfort, the Statc-quacf^s haranguaa ! 

All in successive vision seem to rise, 

Each chaste original arrests our eyes ; 

A burst so splendid dazzles human thought, 

And in his i^uuitoms, Shakspeabk is forgot ! 

Down Fancy's torrent vanquished Reason glides, 

Grief melts our bosoms, Laughter aches our sides ! 

While Pathos, Truth, Propriety, and Art, 

Strike blank amazement thro* the coldest heart ! 

Whatcen^rtMof rhyming shall have roll'd, 

What crowds of Rjwes, and Congreves, Fate unfold, 

A SECOND Shakspeabk ere the world beholdJT 

The literary colossus, Dr. Samuel Johnson, wrote 
a frologue on the revival of some of the plays of 
Shakspe ARE, in which occur the subsequent lines \ 
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pr^nant with the fire of genius, and vividly de* 
scriptive of his subject : 

When Learning's triumph o*er her barbarous foes 
First rear'd the Stagtf immobtal Shakspsabs lOse : 
Each change of many-coloured life he drew. 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new ! 
Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign. 
And PANTING Tike toil'd after him in vain ! 
His powerful strokes presiding Truth eonfessM, 
And unresisted Passion storm'd the breast i. 

The inventive fa,cuUy of the Poet k here mas- 
terly portrayed. It is this supereminent trait that 
pervades all his writings ; striking the minds of his 
contemporaries, and kindling a spirit of admiration 
in the breasts of posterity. 

Nor must I forget to notice the m(yMt'm,eni o( 
SuAKsPEAKB, and the commemorative Jubilee held 
under the auspices of Gktrrick, at Stratford — 

In the year 1740, a monument was erected to 
the memory of Shaksfsabb, at the public expense, 
in Westminster Abbey, ample contribution being 
made for this purpose upon the exhibition of Julius 
CtBsar, on the 28th of April, 1738, at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane. The trustees for the public 
on this occasion were the Earl of Burlington, Dr. 
Richard Mead, Mr. Alexander Pope, and Mr. Charles 
Fleetwood. The monument was designed by Kent, 
and executed by Scheemakers. Shakspeare is 
represented in the dress of his time in white marble, 
at full length, leaning a little on his right arm, 
which is supported by a pedestal. At the bottom 
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hangt a scroll inscribed with the following truly 
sublime lines from the Temfkst : 

The doud-eapp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great Olobk itself 
Tea, all which it inhabit, shall dissclve, 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision. 
Leave not a wreck behind I 

Above his head behind there is a fixed plate of 
curious granite marble, on which is this inscription 
in raised letters of brass, richly gilt: Chdielmo 
Shakspeare anno post mortem CXXIV. Amor pulh 
licus posuiL To Wiluam Shakspe arb the public 
love hath raised this monument, in the 124th year 
after his decease. A neat model of this monument 
is seen adorning our habitations. 

Mr. David Garrick, in September, 1769, in- 
stituted the Jubilee of Shakspeare, at Stratford. 
An amphitheatre was erected upon the plan of 
Ranelagh, decorated with various devices. Trans- 
parencies were invented for the town house, through 
which the Poet's most striking characters were 
seea The small old house where Shakspeare 
was born was covered over with a curious emble- 
matical transparency : the subject was the Sun 
struggling through clouds to enlighten the world, 
a figurative representation of "the fate and fcNrtunes 
of the much-beloved Bard! The Jubilee lasted 
three days ; during which time entertainments of 
oratorios, concerts, pageants, fireworks^ &c. were 
presented to a brilliant and numerous company, 
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assembled from all parts of the kingdom. Many 
persons of the highest quality, of both sexes, some 
of the most celebrated beailties of the age, and 
men distinguished for their genius and love of the 
elegant arts, thought themselves happy to fill the 
grand chorus of this high festival. No company 
80 various in character, temper, and condition, ever 
formed, at least in appearance, such an agreeable 
group of happy and congenial souls. Mr. Garrick's 
Ode on Shakspeare was that part of the general ex- 
hibition which most excited the regard, and gain, 
ed the candid and judicious part of the company. 
The Babd is described in these energetic lines : 

O ! from HIS muse of fire — 

Could but one spark be caught, 
Then might these humble strains aspire 

To tell the wonders he has wrought ! 
To tell how, Bitting on his throne, 

Unaided and alone, 
In dreadful state, 

The ntbject Paseions round him wait ! 
Who, though unchain'd, and raging there, 

He checks, inflames, or turns their mad career, 
With that superior skill 
Which winds the fiery steed at will ; 

He gives the awfiil word, 
And the^f all foaming, trembling, own him for their Lord !* 

Mr. Garrick brought Shakspeart^s Jubilee from 
Stratford to Drury Lane. The public were so charm- 
ed with it, that it was repeated one hundred times. 
On April 23, 1816, bemg the Second Centenary 

♦ See Davies* L\fe of Garrick, 
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of ShakspearCi it was revived at Covent Garden 
for a few evenings. And measures are now devi- 
sing for paying some additional honours to the il- 
lustrious Bard's memory. 

I will here take the liberty of introducing an 
anecdote not generally known, and yet illustrative 
of the temper and disposition of Shakspkare. It 
occurs in Sir William For be ^s Life of Dr. James 
Beaitie ; one of the most pleasing works in the 
English language. 

Dr. Beattib of Aberdeen, in a letter to Mrs. 
Montague^ dated 17th of August, 1775, gays: 
** You certainly know that Garrick erected a 
statue of Shakspeare in a niche in the wall of the 
town house facing the street. As my friend (a 
gentleman of this country, who lately went to 
Stratford-upon-Avon to pay his duty at the 
shrine of the Man of Warwickshire) was contem- 
plating this statue, he saw perched on one of the 
hands a dove^ which at first he took for an emblem, 
as the creature was quite motionless ; but which, 
in a little time began to move and scramble up- 
wards, till it reached the bosom of the statue, in 
which, as in its home, it nestled with great appear- 
ance of satisfaction ! Charles Boyd, Lord Errol's 
brother, has, I hear, composed a little poem on the 
subject ; of which I shall send you a copy as soon 
as I have seen the author. If Mr. Garrick comes 
in your way before you leave England, I am sure 
he will be pleased with this little nanative." 
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Mhs. IMoNTAouE, in a letter dated September 
3, 1775, replies: ''I wish much to see the verses on 
the pretty incident of the Dovb*s alighting on 
Skakspear^s statue ! Of whatever nature and dis> 
position the animal had been, he might have been 
presented as a symbol of Shakspeare. The gra- 
vity and deep thought of the bird of wisdom, the 
sublime flight of the eagle to the starry regions 
and the throne of Jove, the pensive song of the 
nightingale when she shuns the noise of folly, and 
soothes the midnight visionajry ; the pert jackdaw^ 
that faithfully repeats the chit chat of the market, 
or the shop; the skylark, that soaring, seems to 
sing to the denizens of the air, and set her music to 
the tone of beings of another region ; would all fis- 
sort with the genius of universal Shakspeare." 

To these remarks. Dr. Beattie, in a letter dated 
17th of September, 1775, observes: "I have not 
yet seen the verses on Shakspeare and the dove ! 
One thing I am certain of, which is, that they will 
not contain so much to the purpose, or so elegant, 
as what you have said on the occasion in prose. 
You justly remark, that any bird of character, 
from the eagle to the skylark, from the owl to the 
mock bird, might symbolize with one or other of 
the attributes of that universal Grenius 1 But do 
not you think that his dove4ike qualities are amon^ 
those on which he now reflects with peculiar com- 
placency? And I think it could be shown from 
many things in his writings, that he resembled th» 
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dove as much as the Eaolb. There are no surly 
fellows among his favourite characters, and he 
seems to excel himself in the delineation of a good 
natured one. Witness his Brutus^ who is indeed 
finished con amore ; and who, in gentleness of na- 
ture, exceeds even the Brutus of the good natured 
Plutarch, as this last exceeded by many degrees^ 
(if we are to believe some credible historians) the 
true original Brutus who fell at Philippi. There 
are besides, in the writings of Shakspeare, in- 
numerable passages that bespeak a mind peculiarly 
attentive to the rights of humanity, and to the 
feelings of animal nature. Leab, when his dis- 

* 

tress is at the highest, sympathises with those^ who, 
amidst the pinchings of want and nakedness, are 
exposed to the tempestuous elements ! I need not 
put you in mind of the poor sequestered stag in 
";As you Like It," nor need I say more on a sub- 
ject with which you are much better acquainted." 
It may be here just added for the sake of the 
young reader, that Mrs. Montague was an intelligent 
and benevolent lady, well known for her defence of 
Shakspeare against the flippancy of Voltaire: 

« 

and that Dr. James Beattie holds a high reputation 
for science and poetry, in the Republic of Letters. 
Such persons could not speak of the subject of this 
memoir otherwise than in strains of the warmest 
admiration. 

Of the likeness of Shakspeare, the Bust attach- 
ed to his monument at Stratford has been deemed 
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the best representation of him, though there is a dif- 
ference of opinion on the subject Mr. Britton, 
however, denominates it "as a family record; as a 
memorial raised by the affection and esteem of his 
relatives to keep alive contemporary admiration, and 
to excite the glow of enthusiasm in posterity." He 
then gives this interesting description of it: "The 
Bust is the size of life; it is formed out of a block 
of soft stone, and was originally painted over in imi- 
tation of nature. The hands and face were of flesh 
colour, the eyes of a light hazel, and the hair and 
beard auburn; the doublet or coat was scarlet, and 
covered with a loose black gown, or tabard with- 
out sleeves: the upper part of the cushion was green, 
the under half crimson, and the tassels gilt. Such 
appear to have been the original features of this 
important but neglected or insulted bust. After re- 
maining in this state above one hundred and twenty 
years, Mr. John Ward, grandfather to Mrs. Siddons 
and Mr. Kemble, caused it to be repaired, and the 
original colours preserved, in 1748, from the profits 
of the representation of Othello. This was a ge- 
nerous and apparently judicious act, and therefore 
very unlike the next alteration it was subjected to 
in 1793. In that year Mr. Malone caused the 
Bust to be covered over with one or more coSita of 
white paint, and thus at once destroyed its original 
character, and greatly injured the expression of the 
face. Having absurdly characterized this expres- 
sion for "pertness," and therefore differing from 

2* 
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that placid composure, and thoughtful gravity so 
perceptible in his original portrait, and his best 
prints, Mr. M. could have few scruples about inju- 
ring or destroying it. In this very act, and in this 
line of comment, our zealous annotator has passed 
an irrevocable sentence on his own judgment. If 
the opinions of some of the best sculptors and paint* 
ers of the metropolis are entitled to respect and 
confidence on such a subject, that of Mr. Malone is 
at once false and absurd. They justly remark, 
that the face indicates cheerfulness, good humour, 
suavity, benignity, and intelligence. These cha- 
racteristics are developed by the mouth and its 
muscles; by the cheeks, eyebrows, forehead, and- 
skull: and hence they rationally infer that the face 
is worked from nature." 

Dr. Drake acquiesces in this representation, and 
thus expresses himself on the subject : 

" With these observations, which seem the result 
of a just and discriminating judgment, we feel 
Kappy in coinciding ; having had an^ opportunity 
in the summer of 1815, of visiting this celebrated 
Monument, for the purpose of gratifying what we 
conceive to be a laudable curiosity. When on the 
spot we felt convinced, from the circumstances 
which have been preserved relative to the Bust, 
from the period of life at which the Poet died, and 
above all, the character, distinctness, and expres- 
sion of the features themselves, that this invalua- 
ble relic may be considered as a correct resemblance 
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of our beloved Bard ! That he was " a handsome 
weU'Sha/ped mari^^ we are expressly informed by 
Aubrey, and universal tradition has attributed to 
him cheerfulness and good temper. Now the StriU- 
ford Effigy tell us all this, together with the cha- 
racter of his age, in language which cannot be 
mistaken ; and it once superadded to the little which 
has been recorded of his person^ what we have no 
doubt was accurately given by the original painter 
of HIS Bust, the colour of his eyes, and the beau- 
tiful auburn of his hair. But it tells us still more ; 
for t^e impress of that miohty kind, which ranged 
at will through all the realms of Nature and 
Fancy^ and which, though incessantly employed 
in the personification of passion and of feeling, was 
ever great without effort, and at peace within it- 
self, is visible in the exquisite harmony and sym- 
metry of the whole head and countenance; which 
Hot only in each separate feature, in the swell and 
expansion of the forehead, in the commanding 
sweep of the eyebrow, in the undulating outline of 
the nose, and in the open sweetness of the lips; but 
in their combined and integral expression, breathe 
of HiBT, of whom it may be said in his own empha- 
tic language, that 

*< WS NE*£R SHALL LOOK UPON HIS LIKE AGAIN." 

With respect to the Family of Shakspeabe, his 
Wife outlived him eight years ; dying August, 
1-623, aged sixty-seven years, and lies interred at 
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Stratford. And as to his Daughters, Dr. Drake 
remarks : that " the daughters of Shaksfeare ap- 
pear to have been like those of Milton, ignorant 
of the art of writing ; Judith, at least, in attesting 
a deed still extant, being under the necessity of 
making a mark: which is accompanied by the 
explanatory appendage of Signum Judith Shak- 
speare. The omission however is less extraordina- 
ry in the days of Shakspeare, than in those of his 
great successor; the education of women duxing the 
reigna of Elizabeth and James, being in general 
calculated, with a few splendid exceptions, princi- 
pally in the Upper classes of society, for the dis- 
charge of mere domestic duties ; and when, to be 
able to ready was considered as a very distinguishing 
accomplishment." 

Having indulged in testimonies from Dr. Drake 
in behalf of the positive excellence of Shakspeare 
the young reader will be gratified with an extract 
on the compardtive met its of our great Bard ; it 
shall be taken from Hazlitt's interesting Lectures 
on the English Poets : 

" The four greatest names in English poetry are 
almost the fouf first 1,ve come to ; Chaucer , Spenser^ 
Shakspearcj and Milton. In comparing these four 
writers together, it might be said that Chaucer 
excels as the poet of manners or real life ; Spenser 
as the poet of romance ; Shakspeare as the poet of 
nature, (in the largest use of the term) and Milton 
as the poet of morality. Chaucer most frequently 
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describes things as they are ; Spenser as we wish 
them to be ; Shakspeare as they would be ; and 
Milton as they ought to be. As poets, and as great 
poets, — imagination, that is, the power of feigning 
things according to nature, was common to them 
all ; but the principle, or moving power to which 
this faculty was most subservient, in Chaucer was 
habit, or inveterate prejudice; in Spenser novelty 
and the love of the marvellous ; in Shakspeare it 
was the force of passion, combined with every variety 
of possible circumstances ; and in Milton only with 
the highest. The characteristic of Chaucer, is 
intensity; of Spenser, remoteness; of Milton, 
elevation ; of Shakspeare, every thing !" 

And finally, as to the fame or reputation of Shak- 
speare, it has been increasing ever since his de- 
cease ; and will contine to latest posterity — 

" Genius," says Mr. Hazlitt, " is the heir of Fame, 
but the hard condition on which the bright reversion 
must be earned, is the loss of life. Fame is the re- 
compence not of the living, but of the dead. The 
temple of Fame stands upon the grave ; the flame 
that burns upon its altars is kindled from the ashes 
of great men. Fame itself is immortal, but it is 
not begot till the breath of Genius is extinguished. 
For Fame is not popularity, the shout of the mul- 
titude, the idle buzz of fashion, the venal pufllj the 
soothing flattery of favour, or of friendship ; but it 
is the spirit of a man surviving himself in the minds 
and thoughts of other men, — ^undying and impc- 
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rishable ! It is the power which the intellect ex- 
ercises over the intellect; and the lasting homage 
which is paid to it as such, independently of time 
and circumstances, purified from partiality and 
evil-speaking. Fame is the soundwhich the stream 
of high thoughts, carried down to future ages, 
makes, as it flows, deep murmuring evermore, like 
the waters of the mighty ocean I" 

I beg leave here, by way of conclusion, to recom- 
mend to the young reader a very neat edition of the 
Dramatic Works of Shakspeare, which has re- 
cently issued from the <2Ci|il9t0iCl^ Jj^ttUU^ in se- 
ven small volumes. It is accompanied with Re- 
marks on the Life and Writings of William Shak- 
spear ej by John Britton, F. S. A. written with a 
discriminating accuracy, and embellished by a fron- 
tispiece of the ancient dwelling-house at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, the birth-place of the Bard ; and a re- 
presentation of the Jubilee Procession. The wood- 
cuts, which are numerous, are extremely well 
executed. See also Tales from Shakspeare^ by 
Charles Lamb: Characters of Shakspear^ s PloAfs^ 
by William Heizlitt; and Schlegel's Lectures on 
Dramatic Art and Literature^ translated by J. 
Black, in two octavo volumes. Mr. Hazlitt justly 
observes, that this work of Schlegel, " gives by far 
the best account of the plays of Shakspeare, that 
has hitherto appeared." 

As to the subject of this little volume, it is to be 
found in that beautiful drama of Shaksfears 
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entitled As You Like It; which is noticed in the 
Introduction. The paragraph that I have de- 
nominated The Progress of Human hife^ with the 
sentiment conveyed in the delineation of the series 
of characters, is nothing more than the developement 
of the Scriptural declaration: One generation 
passeth away, and another cometh, like the succes- 
sion of waves on the sea-shore — 

Tims rolls his ceaseless course — the race of yore 

Who danced our Infancy upon their knee ; 
And told our marvelling Boyhood^ legends store 

Of their strange ventures happ'd by land or sea^ 
How are they blotted from the things that be ! 

How, few, all weak and withered, of their force 
Wail— on the verge of dark Etebnity 

Like stranded wrecks, the tide returning hoarse, 
To sweep them from our sight — ^Time rolls his ceaseless course ! 

WALTER SCOTT. 

But I have so fully illustrated this topic under 
the title of the Seven Ages, that nothing more 
need be here advanced on the subject. 

Such is the life^ and such are the Writings of 
Shakspeare. My difficulty hath been to rescue 
certain particulars from beneath an immense range 
of materials which have been accumulated on the 
subject. How far the object has been effected, the 
intelligent and candid reader must determine. In- 
dustry I have employed ; and the humble praise of 
diligence respecting the whole work, will not, I pre- 
sume, be denied me. 1 could easily have extended 
this Memoirj but fear 1 have already trespassed 
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Socrates used to declare, that the statuary found 
his figure in the block of marble, and striking off 
the superfluous parts, the form gradually presented 
itself to view I Rejecting all extraneous matter in 
the present Biography, my aim hath been to ex- 
hibit a few of the more prominent traits, both of 
Shakspearb and of his writings^ to the rising 
generatioa 

Nor by the youth of both sexesj be the momentoie 
truth ever forgotten, that it is not genius with its 
dazzling and overwhelming brilliancy, but Yirtur 
emitting a mild and steady lustre throughout the 
humblest as well as the most elevated situations of 
Human Xi/e, confers an unsullied and imperishable 
Crown of glory ! This constitution of things the 
Supreme Being hath ordained for the amelioration 
and final happiness of mankind. 
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ALL THS WOSLD*8 A STAGS; 
AND ALL THS MKN AND WOMXN MBSKLT PLATKR8 : 
THNT HATS THBIS BXITS^ AND THKIK SNTmANCKS, 
AND ONB MAN IN HIS TIMB PLATS MANY PABTS, 
HIS ACTS BBIN6 BBVBN AGBS ! AT FIB8T THB INFANT, 
XBWLIN6 AND PUKING IN THB NITBSB's ABM S ; 
AND THBN THB WHINING SCHOOL BOT, WITH HIS 8ATCHBL 
AND SHINING MOBNING FACB, CBBBPING LIKB SNAIL 
UNWILLINGLY TO SCHOOL: AND THBN THB LOYBB; 
SIGHING LIKB FUBNACE, WITH A WOPUL BALLAD 
MADB TO HIS MISTBBSS* BYBBBOW : THBN A SOLDIBB ; 
FULL OF STBANGB OATHS, AND BBAKDBD LIKB THB PABD, 
JBALODS IN HONOUB, BUDDBN AND QUICK IN QUABBBL, 
8BBKING THB BUBBLE BEPUTATION 

BYBN IN THB CANNON*S MOUTH : AND THBN, THB JUSTICE ; 
IN FAIB BOUND BELLY, WITH GOOD CAPON LIN*D, 
WITH EYES SEYERB, AND BEARD OP FORMAL CUT, 
FULL OF WISE BAW8 AND MODERN INSTANCES, 
AND 80 HB PLAYS HIS PART: THE SIXTH AGE SHIFTS 
INTO THE LEAN AND SLIPPBB'd PANTALOON ; 
WITH SPECTACLES ON NOSE, AND POUCH ON SIDE ; 
HIS YOUTHFUL HOSE WELL SAY'd, A WORLD TOO WIDE 
FOB HIS SHRUNK SHANK; AND HIS BIG MANLY YOICB, 
TURNING AGAIN TOWARD CHILDISH TREBLB, PIPES 
AND WHISTLES IN HIS BOUND : LAST SCENE OF ALL, 
THAT ENDS THIS STRANGE EVENTFUL HISTORY, 
IS SECOND CHILDISHNESS AND MERE OBLIVION ; 
SANS TEETH, SANS EYES, BANS TASTE, SANS BYBBY THING ! 

5 
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O YovTRB and Viboins ! O declmiog Eld ! 
O pale Misfintiine'B slaves 1 O ye who dwell 
Unknown with humble quiet: Te who wait 
In Courts and fill the golden seat of Kings ; 
O sons of sport and pleasure I O thou wretch 
That weei^st for jealous law, and the sore wound 
Of conscious guilt, or Death's rapacious hand, 
That left thee void of Hope I O ye who mourn 
In exile ! Te who through the embattled field 
Seek bright renown, or who for nobler palms 
Contend the leaders of a public cause ! 
Hath not his fiaithful tongue 
Told you the fisMhion of your own^estate. 
The secrets of your bosom ! 

AXINSIOI. 



With respect to the works of Shakspxarb, 
the young reader of reflection may ask, what is it 
that renders them so universally pleasing? wherein 
consists that charm that interests the affections, and 
overpowers the heart of almost every person who 
sits down to the perusal of them 1 There must be 
some reason for this fascination. There are causes 
to be assigned for this universal approbation. 

It has been ra[narked, that Shakspeare has 
excelled in the first and greatest characteristics of 
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genius; the power of moving the passions, and 
enchaining the attention ; the faculty of inventing 
and portraying characters ; the beauty and energy 
of his style, diction, and imagery ; and the power of 
numbers, as well as the facility and felicity of his 
versification. These are all of them deserving of 
attention. 

To these exemplifications of the superiority of 
Shakspeare's writings above all others, may be 
added the sentiments and maxims of Morality 
with which they are impregnated, Hence a selec- 
tion has been made at various times, and on difiereut 
occasions, well adapted to engage the affections^ 
and interest the heart. 

I shall subjoin a character of Shakspearb by 
the judicious Dr. Aikin, in his Letters to his Son. 

" By means of his nervous and highly figurative 
language, rather aided than injured in its effect by 
a turn to quaintness and bombast, Shakspearb 
presents even trite sentiments and descriptions'* in 
80 impressive a form, that they are seiz^ with 
avidity by the imagination; and through it, act 
with irresistible force on the heart. But in addition 
to this, a fund of strong sense and sagacity sug« 
gested to him an uncommon variety of just and 
curious observations on mankind, which he has 
copiously introduced, sometimes with little dramatic 
propriety, but so as to furnish an almost inexbaust-' 
ible store of moral precept and refiection^ These 
Ol^oice products of his genius are culled by tbQ 
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English'^ reader with scarcely any interruption 
from the gross matter, in which, like pure gold in 
its matrix, they are often imbedded 1 His detached 
beauties shine in all collections, and even regular 
systems of morality have been fabricated from his 
works alone. Considering the universal familiarity 
with Shakspeare's best pieces acquired among 
us, either from the stage or in the closet, and the 
adoption of so much of his phraseology by many 
of our popular writers, I do not think it is exagge- 
rating the effect of poetry to suppose, that the cha- 
racteristic English manliness of thought has been 
greatly indebted to him for its preservation, amid 
prevailing luxury and fashionable frivolity." 

A proper close of this eulogium on the genius 
of Shakspeare will be a few remarks on the 
character of the melancholy, moralizing, and sati- 
rical Jac<iues, whose representation of JSi^man Life 
under Seven Ages, is illustrated in the following 
pages. 

The character of Jac<iues i^ altogether ^gular, 
and of a very eccentric complesion. We meet 
with this personage in Shakspeare's As you lIkib 
IT ; (published, according to Malone, ih 1600) tb'ece 
we thus find it delineated. 

Lord, To-day, my Lord of Amiens, and ifiysell^ 
Did steal behind him, as he lay along 
Under an oak, whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood : 
To the which place a poor sequeBter'd stag^ 
That from the hanters* aim had ta'en a hurt, 
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Did come to languish ; and^ indeed, my Lord» 
The wretched animal heaved forth such groans, 
That their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bursting ; and the big round tears 
Cours'd one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase : and thus the hairy fool, 
Much marked of tfie melanchaly JacqvuM^ 
Stood on the eztremest verge of the swift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears. 

Duke, But what said Jacqubs 7 

Did HB not moralize this spectacle T 

Lord. O, yes ! into a thousand similes. 
First, for his weeping in the needless stream ; 
Poor decTf quoth he, tJum mai^st a testamerU 
As worldlings dOy giving thy sum of more 
7*0 that which had too much : Then, being alone. 
Left and abandoned of his velvet friends ; 
' Tis rightj quoth he; thus misbbt doth part 
Thejlux qf company i Anon a ccureless herd, 
Full of the pasture, jumps along by him, 
And never stays to greet him ; Ay, quoth Jaqubs, 
Sweep on, y(nt fat and grea»y citizens ; 
' "IHsjust tha fashion: Wherefore do you look 
Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there ? 

" According to this description," says Mr. 
Richardson, "the most striking character in the 
mind of Jacques, is extreme sensibility. He discovers 
a heart strongly disposed to compajssion, and sus- 
ceptible of the most tender impressions of friendship ; 
for he that can so feelingly deplore the absence of 
kindness and humanity, must be capable of relish- 
ing the delight annexed to their exercise. But 
Sensibility is the soil where Nature has planted 
sweet and social affections. By Sensibility they 
are cherished and grow mature. Social disposi- 
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tions produce all those amiable and endearing^ con- 
nexions that alleviate the sorrows of human life, 
adorn and render us happ.y. Now jAcavBs, avoiding 
society, and burying himself in the lonely forest, 
seems to act inconsistently with his constitution. 
He possesses sensibility, sensibility begets affection, 
and affection begets the love of society. But Jac<iubs 
is unsocial. Can these inconsistent qualities be re- 
conciled? Or, has Shakspease exhibited a charac- 
ter of which the parts are incongruous and discor- 
dant? In other words, how happens it, that a 
temper disposed to beneficence, and addicted to 
social enjoyment, becomes solitary and morose? 
Changes of this kind are not unfrequent. And if 
researches into the origin or cause of a distemper 
can direct us in the discovery of an antidote or a 
remedy, our present inquiry is of importance. Per- 
haps the excess and luxuriancy of benevolent dis- 
positions, blighted by unkindness or ingratitude, is 
the cause that, instead of yielding us fhiits of com- 
placency and friendship, they shed bitter drops of 
misanthropy. The novice who vainly trusted to 
the benevolence of mankind, will suddenly find 
himself alone and desolate in the midst of a selfish 
and deceitful world. Like an enchanted traveller 
who imagines he is journeying through a region 
of delight, till he drinks of some bitter fountain; 
and instantly, instead of flowery fields and meadows, 
he finds himself destitute and forlorn, amidst the 
horrors of a dreary desert." 
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It is pleasing, however, to observe, that the melan- 
choly of Jacqvss does not extinguish his benevo- 
lence, which makes him interested in the improve- 
ment of mankind. The manner after which he 
displays this inclination of rendering some service 
to his fellow-creatures, is marked by a spirit of sin- 
gular originality. 

Ihike, What \ you look merrily ! 

Jacq. A fool, a fool !— I met a fool i' the forest, 
A motley fool ;— a miserable world !— 
As I do live by food, I meta fool ; 
Who laid him down and bask*d him in the sun. 
And rail'd on lady Fortune in good terms, 
In good set term8,--and yet a motley fooL 
Good-morroWi fool, quoth I ; iVb, «tr, quoth he, 
Catt me notfody till heaven hath sent mefortuiu : 
And then he drew a dial from his poke ; 
And looking on it with lack-lustre eye, 
Says, very wisely, It is ten o'clock : 
Thua may we see, quoth he, how the world wags ! 
' T\s hut an hour ago, since it was nine ; 
And after an hour more, Hvnll be eleven ; 
And so, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe, 
And so, from hour to hour, we rot and rot. 
And thereby hangs a tale! 

O ! noble fool ! 
A worthy fool ! Motley's the only wear ! 

The Duke, naturally anxious to know more of 
this Fool, makes an inquiry respecting him ; and 
mark the reply : 

Duke. What Fool is this 7 

Jacq, O worthy fool ! One that hath been a courtier ; 
And says, if ladies be but young, and fair, 
They have the gift to know it : and in his brain,— 
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Which is as dry as the remainder bisket 

After a Toyage, — he bath strange places cramm'd 

With observation, the which he vents 

In mangled forms : — O, that I were a fogl J 

I am ambitious for a motley coat* 

Duke. Thou shall have oiie^ 

Jacq, It is my orUif suit ; 

Provided, that you weed your better judgments 
Of all opinion that grows rank in them, 
That I am wise. I must have liberty 
Withal, as large a charter as the wind, 
To blow on whom X please ; for so fools have : 
And they that are most galled with my folly. 
They most must laugh ; And why, sir, must they so 1 
The why is plain as way to parish church. 
Invest me in my motley ; give me leave 
To speak my mind, and I will through and through 
Cleanse the/and body of the infected wobld, 
If they will pcUierUly receive my medicine. 

After this specimen of his moralizing strain, we 
cannot be surprised at the representation given by 
him of Human Life in seven stages, which is the 
subject of our present illustration, 

All the W0BLD*s a Sttiget 
And ALL the men and women merely players : 
They have their exiUf and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time plays many parts. 
His acts being seven ages ! At first, the Infant^ 
Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms ; 
And then, the whining School-boy^ with his satchel 
And shining morning &ce, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school : And then the Lovers 
Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 
Blade to his mistress' eyebrow : Then, a Soldier ; 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
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Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even in the cannon's mouth : And then, the Justice ; 

In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd, 

With eyefl severe, and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wise saws and modem instances, 

And so he plays his part : The sixth age idiifts 

Into the lean and slipper'd Pantaloon ; 

With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side ; 

His youthful hose, well saVd, a world too wide 

For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice, 

Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 

And whistles in his sound : Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful history. 

Is Second CtvUdMhneea^ and mere oblivion ; 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing. 

That this is a true but melancholy picture of 
Human Life will not be denied] but it becomes 
us to remember what sort of a character has pre* 
sented us with it. The melancholy, moralizing, 
and satirical Jacques, has imparted the hue of his 
mind to this sombrous delineation. It has been 
observed that, the mind in a gay and healthful 
state receives hope and enjo3nment from every ob- 
ject around us ; and that the same objects, if we 
languish and despair, are regarded with disgust 
and indifference. Hence says Poseidippus, morose 
\ and out of humour with his condition, " What path 
of life would you pursue? In public you are perplex- 
ed with business and contention ; at home you are 
tired with cares ; in the country you are fatigued 
with labour ; at sea you are exposed to danger ; in 
a foreign land, if rich, you are fearful ; if poor^ 
neglected. Have you a wife? expect sorrow: un- 
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marriedi your life is irksome; children will make 
you anxious; childless, your life is lonely; youth 
is foolish ; gray hairs feeble I Upon the whd^ the 
wise man would choose either not to have existed, 
or to have died the moment of his birth I*'-—" Choose 
my path of life^" replies the cheerful Metrodcmis; 
"In the fcmim are profits and wise debater; at 
home, relaxation ; in the country, the bounty of 
nature ; the sea-faring life is gainful ; in a foreign 
land, if wealthy, you are respected ; if poor, nobody 
knows it ; are you married, your house is cheerful ; 
unmarried, you live without care ; children afford 
delight ; childless, you have no sorrow ; youth is 
vigorous, and old age is venerable ! The mse man 
therefore would not choose but to have existed." 

Dr. Edward Young published a True Estimate 
of Human Life, Part the first, dedicated to Queen 
Anne; drawn in sufficiently sombrous colours. But 
the second part, intended to describe the chee^ul 
side of life, without which it cannot be deemed a 
True Estimate, though announced as soon to be 
published, never appeared ! His Night Thoughts 
also are replete with melancholy strains: indeed 
the muse indulges in auch querulous representations 
of the world, as to lead the reader almost to ques- 
tion the wisdom and goodness of the Supreme 
Being in the present constitution of things. And 
yet we are assured that Dr. Young was by no 
means a miserable man, though disappointed as to 
church preferment. He instituted among his pa* 
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risfiioners an assembly room, and a bowling-^een, 
participating along with them the many innocent 
enjoyments of life. And it must be added, that 
Dr. Samuel Johnson wrote his Rasselas, a tale in 
which, with all the charm of oriental imagery, and 
all the force of which the English language is ca- 
pable; he leads us through the most important 
scenes of human life, showing us, that this stage 
of our being is full of vexation of spirit ! In his 
Vanitf of Human Wishes^ a poem of a similar ten- 
dency, he has, howerer, made ample amends by his' 
concluding lines ; 

Wbcii^ then iShaii Bope and Ftar tlieir objects find '\ 

Shall dull suspense corrupt the stagnant mind? 

Must hopeless man, in ignorance sedate, 

Fall darkling down the torrent of his fate 1 

Shall no dislike alarm, no wishes rise, 

No cries attempt the mercy of the skies 1 

Inquirer, cease ; petitions yet remain, 

Which Heaven may hear, nor deem Religion vain : 

Still raise for good the supplicating voice. 

But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice. 

Safe in his hand, whose eye discerns afar 

The secret ambush of a specious prayer ; 

Implore his aid, in his decisions rest ; 

Secure whatever he gives — he gives the best. 

Yet, when the sense of sacred presence fires, 

And strong Devotion to the skies aspires ; 

Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind. 

Obedient passions, and a will resign'd : 

For jLove, which scarce collective man can fill } 

For PatiencBf sovereign as transmuted ill ; 

For JFaitfif which, panting for a happier seat, 

Courts Death, kind nature's signal for rejtreat. 
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These goods for Mait the laws of Heaven ordain, 
These goods he grants, who grants the power to gain ; 
Yfith ihue Celsstial Wisdom calms the mind, 
And makes the Haippmeaa she cannot find ! — 

Indeed, we shall at all times do well to cherish 
a spirit of moderation. In prosperity we should 
not he too elated, nor in adversity too much depres- 
sed. The great Author of the fair system of na- 
ture is infinitely powerful and good. The evils 
which afflict the world are remedial, and will be 
absorbed by the prevalence of universal felicity. 
Though the days of man be, according to the pa- 
triarchal complaint, few and evilj yet every scene of 
life has its peculiar enjoyments. And when the 
present evanescent existence of the virtuous comes 
to its end, it is succeeded by a state of perfect bliss, 
of which finite beings can have no conception. 
Vanity is inscribed on all sublunary things; but 
Virtue and Religion have on them the impress of 
Etbrnitt. Addison, who in his exquisitely beau- 
tiful Vision of Mirzahj represents human life un- 
der the allegory of a Bridge of seventy arches^ has 
this appropriate conclusion : 

"'Look no more on Man (said the Genius) in 

the first stage of his existence, in his setting out for 

Eternity, but cast thine eye on that thick mist 

into which the tide bears the several generations of 

mortals that fall into it.' — I directed my sight as t 

was ordered, and whether or no the good Genius 

strengthened it with any supernatural force, or dis* 
6 
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sipated part of the mist that was before too thick 
for the eye to penetrate, I saw the valley opening 
at the farther end, and spreading forth into an im- 
mense ocean, that had a huge rock of adamant 
running through the midst of it, and dividing it into 
equal parts. The clouds still rested on one half 
of it, insomuch that I could discover nothing in it • 
but the other appeared to me a vast ocban plant- 
ed with innumerable islands, that were covered with 
fruits and flowers, and interwoven with a thousand 
little shining seas that ran among them ! I could 
see persons, dressed in glorious habits, with garlands 
on their heads, passing among the trees^ lying 
down by the sides of fountains, or resting on beds 
of flowers ; and could hear a confused harmony of 
singing birds, falling waters, human voices, and 
musical instruments ! Gladness grew in me upon 
the discovery of so delightful a scene. I wished for 
the ^ings of an eagle that I might fly away to those 
happy seats, but the Genius told me there was no 
passage to them except through the gaSes «/*I>bath, 
that I saw opening every moment upon the bridge I 
^ The islands^' said he, ^that lie so fresh and green 
before thee, and with which the wboJ^ face of the 
ocean appears i^potted as far as thou eanst see, are 
more in number than the sands of the sea-shore; 
there are myriads behind those which thoftt hei» 
discoY^est,. reaching further than even thine ey» 
or even thy imagination can extend itself! Thes» 
are the mansions of good mi» after death, who, ac« 
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cording to the degree and kinds of virtue in which 
they excelled, are distributed among these sereral 
islands, which abound with pleasures of different 
kinds and degrees, suitable to the relishes and per- 
fections of those who are settled in them; every 
island is a paradise accommodated to its respective 
inhabitants ! Are not these, O Mirzah, habitations 
worth contending for 7 Does Lifb appear miserable 
that gives the opportunity of earning such a re- 
ward f Is Death to be feared that will convey 
thee to so happy an existence i Think not xan 
was made in vain who has such an eteknitt re- 
served for him !** 

What Addison has so elegantly expressed in 
prose, the young reader may be pleased to have 
communicated to him in the animated strains of 
poetry. 

Gay uniles thb Spbiso, gay are the spangled fiekki, ' 
The flowerets burstiag from their winter graves 
Scatter their new-born fragrance, and perfume 
The morning breezes, that delight to bend 
The painted Uossoms in their gentle tract — 

80 SHALL WK RISB I So shall OUT TIBTUSS blOOm 

For ever, where tfic Spirita of the Gas at 
And Good exult, in their Eternal Homx I 
Creation's voice proclaims the sacred truth ; 
Man is imifiortal— Man, alone high raisM 
Above the infisrior tribes of earth, declares 
His great Original ; scans the dread laws 
That rule his Fathkb^s universe, and holds 
High converse with transcendent Deity ! 
See, how triumphant Reason soars above 
The clouds of life ! How Virtue calmly braves 
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The taunts of Vice ! How all that earth affords 
Delight no more I How every pleasure &ib 
That pleased the childhood of our ceaseless race, 
Till Rea8on*B Makhood points to nobler things ! 
How oft foir Science, deeply musing, stays * 
Her weary wing, and, ripening for the skies, 
Unites with F^ith and Knowledge, till the hopes 
And joys of Glory burst upon her view t 
Shall these bright scenes of being pass away 1 
Shall all the honoured names of old renown. 
Our hopes, our vices, virtues, ever die 7 
Studl Milton live no more, and Nxwroir's eya 
No more behold the wonders of his Ood — 
Dull, cold, and loathsome olay with all our race 1 
Shall dread Annihilation seal the doom 
Of Man, and close upon the dreams of life 1 
Then is the creeping insect, and the worm 
That coils his ringlets on the dewy earth, 
A being happier than the reasoning man ; 
And Faith and Hope are vain, and Giod unjust ! 
We shall not mingle with the insensate clay — 
Mind is the ruling principle that smiles 
At Death, and all its terrors ; — prompts, presides, 
Inspires, or mourns, or contemplates, or moves 
The obedient body by resistless power, 
In spite of sorrow, comfort, pain, or joy, 
To spurn the rolling globe, and rest in heaven ! 
Torn from his weeping bride, the youth recalls 
The fond remembrance of affection's tear i 
The liquid lustre of the azure eye. 
And all the endearing graces that adorn 
His absent love, while Fancy paints the scene 
Of rapture when they meet to part no more ! 
So Faith delights to dwell on scenes of bliss 
Where we shall live for ever I Time may spoil 
The blooming honours of our youth, and grave 
His mournful impress on our fading forms ; 
And Death may claim his victims, but the soul, 
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Swift from the cold and solitary tomb, 
On eaglepinions mountini^, seeks its source, 
Its God ! the common Father of meuikind ! 
YtBy we shall live for ever ! Life's short years 
May bring their destined trials, cares, and joys, 
And strew the thorns and roses in our way ; 
But we shall follow where the mighty Lord 
Of man's redemption, rising from the grave 
Ascended, pointing to our promis'd home. 
Above, where spirits of the just abide 
In Immobtalitt, and perfect Love ! 

Thus have I commenced this Introduction with 
pointing out the peculiar nature and distinguished 
excellency of the Writings of SnAKSPEARB ; then 
illustrating the character of the melancholy moral- 
izing Jacques^ out of whose mouth flows the most 
picturesque representation of human life that we 
have on reccnrd ; and lastly, I have mentioned Young 
and Johnson^ as having depicted this present stat^ 
in colours not very favourable to enjoyment. I then 
conclude, by striking the balance between the good 
and eml of mortality, adducing a portion of the 
interesting Vision of Mirzah,hy the amiable Ad- 
dison ; and an extract from the Poem of Armaged- 
doTij by a lr\'ing clergyman, the Reverend Mr. 
Townsend : both happily illustrative of another 

AND A better WORLD. 
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SEVEN AGES. 



All the Wobld's a Stage, 
And all the Mbn and Wombn merely Playens 
They have their exits, and their eninmoet, 
And one man in hit time playt many part% 
Hie Acts being Sstsn Aobb ! 



The Life of Man is a most important period of ex- 
istence. It is important to the individual himself 
and important in the relations which it bears to 
society. Considered as the gift of God, it should 
be regarded as the precious boon of Heaven. View- 
ed as the groundwork of enjoyment, it is suscepti- 
ble either of exquisite pleasure, or of the most dis- 
tressing sensations. Formed in the image of his 
Maker, man assumes a dignified aspect, and his 
ambition should be to render the impress of Heaven 
the source of rational enjojnnents. When the hu- 
man faculties and passions are regarded as lead- 
ing, by proper culture and appropriate management, 
to the elevated joys of a future life^ the present pe- 
riod of existence terminates in a blessed immor- 
tality — 
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There wanted yet a creature ; who, not prone 

And brute as other creatures, but endued 

With aanetUy qf reason, might erect 

His stature, and upright with front serene 

Oovem the rest, self-knowing ; and from thence 

Magnanimous to correspond with Heaven, 

But grateful to acknowledge wheoct his good 

Descends ; thither with heart, and voice, and eyes 

Directed in devotion, to adore 

And worship €rOD S^pbbmb, who made him chief 

Of all his works ! 

MILTON. 

The progressive nature of the Life of Man has 
induced the moralist to resolve it into certain con* 
stituent parts. Whether judgment or fancy dic- 
tates these, divisions, there is something pleasing in 
the contemplation of them. Hence our favourite 
Poet marks the period assigned to man, by the four 
successive seasons of the year, with his usual just- 
ness and delicacy. 

Behold! pond Man — 
See here thy pictured life ; pass some few years, 
Thy flowering Spring, thy Summer'a ardent heat. 
Thy sober Autumn, fisiding into age ; 
And pale concluding Winter comes at last 
And shuts the scene ! 

THOMSON. 

The bard, however, not content with this pictu- 
r^ue delineation, moralizes on the subject : 

Ye good distrest ! 
Ve noble Jbw, who here unbendmg stand 
Beneath Life's pressure, yet bear up awhile ; 
And what your bounds view, which only s%w 
A little part, deemed evil, is no more ! 



^ 
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The rtorms of wimtbt timb will quickly pa«i^ 
And at^ unbounded spbiko encircle au ! 

*' Wherever, in fact," says Mr. Alison, "the eye 
of Man opens upon any sublime or any beautiful 
Bcene of nature, the first impression is to consider 
it as designed, as the effect or workmanship of the 
Author of nature, and as significant of his power, 
his wisdom, or his goodness. And perhaps it is 
ehieflj for this fine issue, that the heart of mem is 
iSaxis finely tonched; XhsX Devotion may spring 
from delight^ that the imagination, in the midst of 
its highest enjoyment, may be led to terminate in 
the only object in which it finally can repose ; and 
that all the noblest convictions and confidences of 
religion may be acquired in the simple school of na- 
ture, and amid the scenes which perpetually sur- 
round usi Wherever wq observe, accordingly, the 
workings of the human mind, whether in its rudest 
or in its most improved appearancei^ we every where 
see this union of devotional sentiment, with sensi- 
bility to the expressions of natural scenery. It 
calls forth the hymn of the infant bard, as well as 
the anthems of the poet of classic times. It prompts 
the nursery tale of superstition, as well as the de- 
monstration of the school of philosophy. There is 
no era so barbarous in which Man has existed, in 
which the traces are not to be seen of the alliance 
which he has felt between Earth and Heaven; or 
of the conviction he has acquired of the Mind that 
created nature by the signs which it exhibits. The 
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funeral urn, and the inscription to the dead, present 
themselves every where as the most interesting in- 
cidents in the scenes of ornamented nature. In 
the landscape of the painter, the columns of the teiq- 
pie, or the spire of the church, rise amid the ceaach 
less luxuriance of vegetable life; and by their con- 
trast, give the mighty moral to the scene we love^ 
even while we dread it ; the powers of music have 
reached only their highest perfection when they 
have been devoted to the services of religion ; and 
the description of the genuine poet has seldom con- 
cluded without some hymn to the Author of the 
universe, or some warm appeal to the devotional 
sensibility of mankind." 

Infancy^ Youth, Manhood^ and Old Age, are the 
FOUR periods into which Humcm life is divided by 
the moderns, without any reference to the seasons 
of the year. But the more ancient writers are in- 
clined to the distribution of it into seven portions. 
More particularly Pboclus, a philosopher and ma. 
thematician, who flourished in the four hundredth 
year of the Christian era, considered the period of 
mortal life divisible into seven parts ; over each of 
which a planet was deemed to preside ! Thus the 
Jirst age, containing four years^ he denominated 
Infancy. In the second age, or Childhood, he in- 
cluded TEN year& Eight years constituted the 
third age, and was called Youth. The fourth age 
was not attained till man had completed foktt- 
Two years, termed Young Manhood. The fifii 
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age, or Mature Manhood, continued nrmN years. 
The sixth, or Old Age, reached from this period to 
the end of sixtt-eioht years. The ieventk, and 
lost, continued from this time till fousscobb and 
miHT years; which was very prcfperly termed de- 
elining and decrepit Age ! Hippocrates, the cele- 
brated ph3r8ician, who flourished previous to the 
Urth of Christ, is said to have made a similar num- 
ber of divisions in human life, but different as to the 
duration of the several portions 

It is impoflsibie^ at this distance of time^ to assign 
the reasons which induced these ancient writers to 
isake these seven divisions of the period of human 
existence. Ssvsn we know is a favourite Sabbatical 
number, and is frequently occurring in the Sacred 
Secords. We are informed by Moses, that six days 
were employed by the Supreme Being in the crea- 
tion of the world ; and the seventh day was enjoin- 
ed for the observance of the Jews as a day of hal- 
kywed rest. But we are not authorized to suppose 
that the distribution of life by Proclus and Hippo- 
crates, into seven portions, was suggested by any 
consideration of this kind. It is indeed a curious 
circumstance that, according to rabbinical tradition, 
the world itself is to last seven thousand yearsi 
For it is said that four thousand years passed away 
under the law of Moses, two thousand years were 
attigned it under the new dispensation of Jesus 
Christ; and the last final thousand years, consti- 
tuted the MiLLBNNivv, the period of entire rest, 
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and of resplendent glory. The expiration of this 
august era, was to be followed bj the destruction 
of the world! 

Of these septennial divisions^ Bhakspeask no 
doubt heard; though he might not, as some have 
contended, have been versed in the lore of antiqui- 
ty. But some are of opinion that our poet took his 
idea from the emblematical representation of the 
gradation of ages by means of the ascent and of 
the descent of steps^ by which the bouses of com' 
mon people are very generally decorated. This is a 
natural supposition, and is what probably comes 
nearest to the truth. Certain it isy there has been 
a proneness to a distribution of the Ages rf Man, 
both in ancient as well as in modern timee; and as 
this distribution has not been regulated by any 
uniform principle, we must expect diversity. 

We are told by Aulus Gellius, that Servius Tul- 
lius, the sixth king of Rome, having classed together 
his sul^cts, divided their ages into three periods., 
Thus Childhood was limited to the age of seventeen \ 
Youih^ from that tin^ to forty-six years \ and Old 
Age, constituted the subsequent period of life. This, 
indeed, was a mere political division, made to 8ul>* 
serve the interests of the community. 

We must not omit te notice how Pops has cha- 
racterized the four stages of life. The passage is 
marked by a spirit of satire, but contains more 
truth than individuals in general may be disposed 
to allow — 
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fiehold the CSbOd; bjMture'i kindly law, 
Pleaid'd wkh a rattle, tkkled with a itraw s 
Some livelier playthinir P^«> bii YauOi, deligK 
A little louder, but at empty ({oite ; 
Searft, garten, gold, amuie his riper age^ 
And beadi, and pnyer-booki^ are the toys of Aaa ! 
Pleased with ^it bauble, as with that before, 
TiQ tii'd vM deepi^ and haifa poor play ii o^er ! 

But| " Let not Man " aajs the devout and ingit- 
nkms Sl Pierre, "yeni complaints on the abort 
duxation of life ; his cKLXsnALhanaoniee will luh* 
sistafterhislerrMlrui/areatanendl TheAnthorof 
Nature has attached to his bodily eziateuce serend 
years of bitterness and trial, but he has gireo his 
ipul an eternity of joy and ddight He is by no 
means a being. condemned to creep on this globe^ 
or to tear its bosom with the ploughshare^ for the 
sake of supporting a frail existence. His life is 
transient, but it has an object, and that dbjeot is 
sublime. Behold him expiring in his bed; his body 
is in pain, but he already contemplates a Oon pre- 
pared to receire him ! Can this being, so weak and 
helpless, be so strongly impressed with a thought 
that would not have been sanctioned by the Creator 
of all thoughts? No ! it is not in vain that he has 
opened his hopes to a futvbk bkstint 1 He quits 
a world of darkness, for a world of light; he quits 
misfortune, and frail mortals like himself, to enter 
on an abode where Dkath is n(H known I . His 
eyes will be no longer distressed by the sight of dis- 
tress ; every object will be replete with content and 
7 
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satisflEtction. How great must be the transporti of 
Man when, escaped from the agony of life, he sees 
the gatei of Heaven open to him I He is now no 
longer a creature of the dust; he is an angel, asupe- 
rioar being advanced to an upper region. After re- 
maining during a season a slave in irons^ noW 
behold him free^ and the possessor of anew domaini 
Butlatdy sad and sufiering, he dragged his step 
toward death, and he rises from it full of glorj I He 
inhabited a world covered with the funeral cypresi^* 
bedewed with tears; where all issubject to change 
and to death; where we indulge love onlyto 
rience suffering; and where we meet our 
only to part with them. He is neto transported to* 
an abode where all is eternal : his soul is kindled 
with everlasting love ; and he oasts, from the height 
of the firmament, a sympathizing look towards his 
fellow-creatures in this lower world." 

Indeed it is impossible to survey the world at 
large^ without regretting the manner after which-. 
flMn empk)y themselves^ either in the indulgenice of 
some favourite passion, or in the gratification of a 
preposterous vanity. Few are impressed with the- 
serious business of Human Life. Like the animals 
that surround them on every side, they eat, drink, 
and then sink into the earth whence they wereori'^ 
ginally takea To know themselves is the least of 
their concern. How few there are, among the my- 
riads that cover the face of the globe^ that are duly 
intent upon discharging the numerous and impor** 
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taut duties tf mortaKty! One oonrideratum must 
strike every individual endued with the least portioii 
of thought-^iAtf evanescent naiure ef our pfOBent 
ccmdition I Man was bom to die. A p€i4riarekal 
length ^ days oonstitiited no exMspCidit Imui the 
mmges^ of the tomb. Of «?e& Medutsslah, i»iM 
Vmd nine hundred amdnga^^m$teyti^ 
n 9n»\ The scanty penkm of tkreeecere petun 
emd ten, now liBUts the tefatioa of his eodsteooe 
fane on eaith. And how lapidly d» the imeM 
pesiods whieh makes up thisi^MA of exisleiieeewu 

0Mi each other, and hasten 10 a terminatioh. Thlk 
aJboting idea of the transient duration ef lifo is 
hajppily suggested bj ShakqpeaM^s repiesaatalkiA 
of ^msb and wosften" being '^merely p\»ywmf 
having alike ^'tfrnentranees andmciti^' on the stli^ 
of fanman eodstenoel Heaee one of the ancient 
Fathers speaks of the world aa a kind of aeeaie e9D> 
Jdbifbft; where certain igwee mov^e itt e fiscss 
sioB. Bnthias: 'Hff "*¥'*g "♦^^^^ and every thittr haelen- 
ing to its final destination. Moralists have likened 
the passing nature of human life to the wwvse 
pnahing iHie nf M^ b^ iacessantly forward, an d then 
ei^piring on the tboml Bat Homer has aslill move 
appisyriate oon^Nurison, drawn from tha vigetaUe 
kingdom, and which has been the sobjecl of gene- 
xnl edttiretion-*- 



Iik» l e sfM OD traei ike rmee qfman k fband, 
Mw giMi ia yoUtlH eoip Titfatciiig oa tbi fpoaad I 
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jlaolbar Racb the ibUowing qpring mppliM; 
They fall saooeMhre, and eueeeiriTe riae : 
So onrsaATiona in their coiine decay, 
So iloinh thutf when Ifcota are paat away ! 

The miccession of the gendrations of mankind, 
from the commencement of the world to the prawnt 
time^ is a sublime and awful consideration. These 
revolutions have no pause, and are apparmtlj in- 
terminable. RsTSLATioii, however, lets in acheer* 
fill ray to dissipate the surrounding gloom. The 
doctrine of a Reswrreetion dissipates every doubt, 
solves every riddle^ and unravels every mystery. 
Mah was not made in vain. The power of the 
Creator can restore as well as produce. The resus- 
citating energies of the Almighty will operate, at 
the sound of the archangel's trump, when thx dsad 
Aell tine incorruptible, and every Man he judged 
according to his works, "And who that has with- 
in him one spark of soul," says a modem writer, 
"can refuse to put on the beams of Immortality? 
Who can endure to think of coming forth as 
a flower, and fading away, or fleeting as a sha- 
dow, and making no stay in the creation of God! 
Yet Man without virtue is no more than this. All 
his other distinctions cannot rescue him from the 
humbling names by which the Scriptures call him. 
Whatever golden or crimson colours may array the 
vapour, it is a vapour still ; it appeareth but a little 
iokHe, and then vanishes away ! Is the luminous 
body that darts through the sky, that excites for a 
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moment the vulgar amusements, that sheds' for a 
moment a glaring light, to be compared with that 
GLORIOUS ORB which pours the golden day, which 
gladdens unnumbered nations, and shines with a 
serene and unceasing splendour,? No more is the 
flux and transitory glory this world can give^ to 
-be compared with that which thb Kino Eternal 
confers upon them whom he delighteth to honour. 
The RiOHTEOus shall shine forth as the Sun in the 
kingdom of their Father for evermoreJ* 
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INFANCY. 



At first, the Iwr amt, 
MetpUng and puking in the Nubsb'b anna ! 



Man stands at the bead of this lower creatkm. His 
erect form, and intellectual faculties, give him a 
decided superiority over the beast of the field, the 
birds of the air, the fishes of the sea, and every creep- 
ing thing that creepeth on the face of the earth, 
Thus distinguished by his Maker, be becomes an 
appropriate subject of contemplation. We examine 
him on all sides ; we view him in every position. 
We trace him throughout the successive periods of 
existence ; we follow him from the cradle to the 
tomb. Nor is our observation of Man in all his 
variations without improvement. In the several 
stages through which he passes, lessons suggest 
themselves conducive to our welfare. To these in- 
structions every attention should be paid And it 
is by regarding these intimations which Providence 
seems to have interwoven into our constitution, by 
recognising the suggestions which our very cir- 
cumstances present to us, that we are to be guided 
in our progress through -life. It is one of the prin- 
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cipal means of attaining perfection. In the consi- 
deration of Infancy^ many particulars press upon 
our attention. The original stage of Man in this 
present world deserves our examination. 

The first and most obvious circumstance respect- 
ing Infancy is, the gratification occasioned by ike 
birth of an Infant. It lights up smiles in every 
countenance ; it diffuses pleasure through the bosom 
of every member of the family. In some cases the 
exultation spreads far and wide ; it bursts forth into 
public expressions of triumph — . 

What means the stir in yon time-hallow'd tower 1 
Why reigns o'er eUl this general face of joy 1 
Why yields the gay parterre its fairest flower 1 
To hail a new -bom guest — a lovblt bot ! 

The Mother on her couch in silence laid, 
Pain, Hope, and Anguish, darting o'er her eye 
New to the scene—thinks all her throes overpaid 
Soon as she hears the little stranger cry I* 

Nor has this exultation on the birth of a child 
passed unnoticed by an inspired writer ; John xvi. 
21. A woman when she is in travail hath sorrow 
because her hour is come, but as soon as she is deliver^ 
ed of the child she remembereth no more the anguish^ 
for joy that a man is born into the world. The 
circumstance is natural^ and therefore universal ; it 

* See ffwman Life^ an anonymous poem, in five parts ; firom 
which stanzas will be frequently taken in the course of these il. 
lustrations. It was published in 1806, and is dedicated to the 
Earl of Aberdeen. 
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i0 peculiar to no one age, nor Confined to any parti- 
cular country. 

Some stanzas on the birth of an Infant shall be 
added ; for they express not merely the joy occa- 
sioned by the arrival of the little stranger^ but are 
fraught with parental anxiety, which follows the 
Infant growing up to maturity, emd pushing forward 
through the subsequent gradations of life 

Webome, litUe hdpleM stranger, 
Welcome to the light of day ; 
Smile upon thy happt Motrks, 
SmUe, and chase her cares away 1 

Lilt thine eyes and look around thee, 
Various objects court thy sight; 
Nature spreads her verdant carpet. 
Earth was made for thy delight I 

WekooM to a Mother* a bosom, 
Welcome to a Father'a arms. 
Heir to all thy Father's virtues, 
Heir to ail thy Mothkb's charms ! 

Joy thou bring'st, but mizM with trembling, 
Anxious joys, and tender fears ; 
Pleasing hopes, and mingled sorrows^ 
Smiles of transport dash'd with tears I 

Who can say what lies before thee, 
Calm, or tempest— peace, or strife 'i 
With what various turns and trials 
Heavsn may mark thy chequer'd life ! 

Who can tell what eager passions 
In this little breast shall beat. 
When Ambition, Love, or Glory, 
Shall invade this peaceful seat? 
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Who can tell how wide the branches 
Of this tender plant may spread, 
While beneath their ample shadow 
Swains may rest, and flocks be fed 7 

Aroels guard thee, lovely blossom, 
Hover round and shield from ill ; 
Grown thy Parents' largest wishes, 
And their fondest hopes fulfil ! 

And yet what a spectacle of weakheas does 
this little /Arice-welcomed stnmger exhibit to all 
around him ! The inbecilitj of Infancy is most 
picturesquely 'portrayed by our great^Poet : 

At first, the Infant^ 
Mewling and puking in the Nubsb's arms ! 

The term mewling is admirably expressive of that 
indistinctness of cry in Infants, which is more ths 
result of animal than of mental sensation. Indica- 
tions of pain will arise from the action of the atmos- 
phere ; but the child is soon reconciled to it, and 
feels its genial influence. BufR)n, speaking of the 
new-born Infant^ says it is equally sensible of heat 
as of cold ; in every situation it utters complaints^ 
and pain appears to be its first and only sensation. 
Unlike the young of other animals, infants open 
their eyes the moment they enter the w(»rld ; but 
their eyes are fixed and dull. The senses also are 
weak and illusory ; they require time before they 
attain to any degree of consistency. According to 
the great naturalist already mentioned, an infant 
begins not to smile in less than forty days ; when 
it begins also to weep, for its^former cries were un- 
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accompanied with tears. Lord Byron however has 
these beautiful lines on the subject : 

When late I saw thy favourite child 

I thought my jealous heart would break, 
But when the unamaeiimi Infant smilM 

I kiss'd it for its Mother's sake ; 
I kiss'd it, and repressed my sighs 

Its Father in its fece to see ; 
fiut then it had its Mother's eyes, 

And thty were all to Ijove and Me! 

Nor are there vestiges of the passions in the coun« 
tenance of a new-bom child. The features of the 
face have not acquired that consistence and elasti* 
city which are necessary for expressing the senti- 
ments of the mind. Indeed Infancy at its com- 
mencement is proverbial imbecility. 

New-bom Infants are much addicted to sleep, 
" Tii'd naturefs sweet restorer," is soon wanted with 
it0 balmy energies, to recruit the tremulous delicacy 
of infancy. From this sleep, into which it is almost 
constantly falling, it is roused either by pain or 
hunger. Thus sleep is often terminated by a fit of 
dying ; the only method which the tender infant 
has in its power to make known its wants. And 
when hunger stimulates, the application of the Babe 
to the Mothsr's breast is a sovereign remedy: 

'nie Mother now unveils her snowy breast, 

Swell'd with a milky stream, and gently la3rB 

Bar charge delighted in her lap to rest ; 

Then, softly raising, to the fount conveys : 

Instinctive JNatvrs to the nipple clings, 

Down glides in copious draughts the luscious store ; 
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While round her Boy the indmlgeni Parent U&bgB 
Maternal armSi and eyes him o'er and o'er I 

This same instinctive nature teaches the babe to 
throw off the superabundant quantity without trou- 
ble to itself, or disgust to the mother. And this ap- 
parently trivial circumstance, " puking in the nurses 
arms," our Poet has noticed as the ^second^charac- 
teristic of Infancy. 

The lamp of life burns with a feeble glimmering 
in the bosom of an Infant. The Ufe of a child, 
says Buffon, till it be three years of age, is extiemeky 
precarious. In the two or three succeeding years, 
however, its life becomes more certain ; and in the 
sixth or seventl^ year, a child has a better chance 
of living, than at any other p^iod. According to 
Tables of the Degrees of Mortality , in the British 
Metropolis, when a child is born, we might lay a 
bet that it would not live above three years ! This 
exhibits a melancholy view of the human species ; 
for though a man who dies at the age of Tsoeniy- 
one, is generally lamented as being prematurely de. 
prived of life ; yet, according to certain calculations^ 
one half of mankind must die before the termination 
of three years ; and consequently every man who 
lives more than three years, instead of complaining 
of his fate, ought to consider himself as peculiarly 
favoured by his Creator. 

It is a curious remark made respecting Infants, 
that, though their bodies be extremely delicate, they 
are less sensible of cold than at any other period of 
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life. And it is added, by way of exemplification, 
that the pulse of an infant, or of a little man, is more 
frequent than that of an adult, or of a large man. 
The pulse of an ox is slower than that of a man. 
A dog's pulse is quicker than that of a man ; and 
the motion of the heart in very small animals, as 
that of a sparrow, is so rapid, that the strokes can 
hardly be nxmibered. 

That Infants, so very tender in their make and 
constitution, should have every possible attention 
paid them, is a position which none will deny. And 
who so proper to take this care of them as the Mo- 
ther to whom they owe their birth ? Among the 
poOT this becomes a necessary duty — not having the 
means of transferring the important charge to the 
care of another. The rich, indeed, often betray a 
criminal inattention to the earliest years of their 
4^^ring. Consigning them over to some hireling 
nu^se ; diseases and obliquities of body are superin- 
duced, which remain with them throughout life. 
An Infant ought on no account, except in cases of 
imperious necessity, to be withdrawn from a Mo- 
ther's breast. The little stranger is deprived of 
what natiure has kindly provided for her offspring. 
In many cases an injury is sustained which proves 
40 be irreparable.* 

* The celebrated Author of Lorenzo de Medici^ Mr. Roscoe 
of Liverpool, has a beautiful PoeM on this subject, entitled The 
NuBSB, well worthy the perusal of every Mother Uiroughout the 
kingdonu 

8 
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An instance of mater?ial affection is too singular 
to be here omitted — " One morning," said an old 
sh^herd of Freshwater, " as . I was looking for a 
strayed ewe, I came up with some bird-catchers. 
Thej presently prepared their tackle, and went 
down the cliffe, and left behind the wife of one of 
them to shift the ropes, and do such offices as the 
nature of their business demanded. That she might 
better attend to her charge, the woman had placed 
beneath her cloak at a small distance a sle&ping 
boy J about twelve months old ; and thinking all was 
safe, applied herself to the stake; when looking 
round, to her great astonishment the child had crept 
from beneath her covering, and had wantonly 
reached the verge of the cliff, at least eight hundred 
feet from the sea, and wanted but a few inch^ more 
to sink into eternity ! Alarmed at his tremendous 
situation, the Mother stood like a fixed oak, but 
spake not. To rush forward was to destroy her 
lovely boy. What could she do ? Heaven inspired 
her with the sudden thought ; she bared her breasti 
and claimed by signs which feeling Mothers best 
devise, her boy's attention ! He saw his favourite 
source, stretched his little arms, and smiling, hasten- 
ed to the fountain of life and health ! The eager 
mother, in speechless enjoyment, first hugged hitn 
to her breast, then bore him from the reach of dan- 
ger, and still retired some paces further back ; but 
only to fall and faint, overcome with the swift re- 
turning ecstacy." 
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A poet of the name of Greene^ a contemporary 
of Shakspeare, has, in the following exquisite lines, 
depicted the charms of Infancy, as fascinating even 
in the eyes of a depraved and profligate parent — 

BY A MOTHER TO HER INFANT. 

Wecpc not my wanton, smile upon my knee, 
When thou art old there's griefe enough for thee. 

Mother's wagge, prettie boy. 

Father's sorrow, Father's joy ; 

When thy Father first did see 

Such a Boy by him and me, 

He was glad — I was woe, 

Fortune changed made him so ; 

When he had left his prettie Boy, 

Last his sorrow — first his joy ! 

Weepe not my wanton, smile upon my knee, 
When thou art old there's griefe enough for thee. 
Streaming teares that never stint, 
Like pearle drops from a flint, 
Fell by course from his eyes, 
That one another's place supplies ; 
Thus he gricv'd in every part. 
Tears of blood fell from his heart, 
When he left his prettie Boy, 
Father's sorrow, Father's joy ! 

Weepe not my wanton, smile upon my knee. 
When thou art old there's griefe enough for thee. 

The wanton smil'd, Father wept. 

Mother cried, Babie lept ; 

Now he crow'd, more he cried, 

Nature could not sorrow hide ; 

He must goe, he must misse 

Child and Mother— babie, blisse ; 
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For he left his prettie Boy, 
Father's sorrow, Father's joy ! 
Weepe not my wanton, smile upon my knee, 
When thou art old there's griefe enough for thee ! 

The frequent loss of Infants bj death, is a sore 
trial to parental affection. It is pathetically re- 
corded in the Sacred Writings, that Rachel re- 
fused to be comforted — -for her children were not I 
The memorials of the dead, scattered throughout all 
cemeteries, bear testimony to the agonies* which 
rend the bosom of parents by the premature decease 
of their ofl^pring — 

The languid notes of lonesome bird 
From yonder coppice sweetly wind, 

And through the scene are faintly heard, 
Sounds that are silence to the mind ! 

As slow my devious feet advance 

Through eve's unrealizing gloom, 
Mine eyes peruse with eager giance 

An Infant's solitary tomb ! 

'Tis simple ! yet the green sod here, 
That seems to court no stranger's eye. 

Than marble claims a tenderer tear. 
Than sculpture moves a softer sigh ! 

A lonely primrose lifts its head. 
And /here and there pale violets peep ; 

And if no venal tears are shed, 
The dews from many a daisy weep I 

And Pity here is often seen 
To prompt the nameless pilgrim's sighs, 

For Pity loves to haunt the scene 
Where Grief is stript of Art's disguiie ! 
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FMJTvttHj svea spoLl aj aool I ioeH 
Kntna>r*d ja Somm^s sc&est mood ; 

Theoe j gn iuve siiades liiKt o^er ae 
Tkey fAoLQ IKS. ijgta}y be vidkfltood! 

IiTFAJicT, thoo^ ia its eaiiiesl stagey ra qpo a i ia g 
sach incessant care, that maternal tenderaess alone 
can mippiy all its wants, has in its adTanoe a tkou- 
sand charms to rcp^y it Its smiles have a sot of 
ma^ic in them — thej are irresistible. 

The we[14mown interriew of Hector and Amdf- 
mackt, in the immortal Iliad of Hcxner; most not 
be fOTgotten on this occasicm : 

Hie fflagtrxKis P&ikcx of Troy 
SiRtchM his food arms to clasp the lovely boy ; 
The Babt dung crying to his norae's breast, 
Scai'd at the dnrrling helm and nodding cre«t ; 
With secret pleasore eaebjbmd Parent smiPd, 
And Hector hasted to relieve his child ; 
The glittering terrors from his brows anbound. 
And placM the beaming helmet on the ground ; 
Then kiss'd the ChUd, and lilting high in air, 
Thus to the gods preferr*d a Fatheb's prayer : 
THOir, whose glory fills the ethereal throne, 
And all the death Iftas pow'rs, protect my Soni 
Grant him like me to purchase just renown, 
To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown ; 
Against his country's foes the war to wagei 
And rise (he Hector of the future age! 
So when triumphant from successful toils 
Of heroes slain, he bears the reeking spoils. 
Whole hosts may hail him with deserv*d acclaim ; 
And say : This chief transcends his FATRsa's fame. 
While, pleas'd amid'st the general shouts of Troyi 
MoTnu*8 conscious heart o'erflowt with joy I - 

8» 
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He spoke— and fondly gazing* on her charms, 
Restored the pleasing burden to her arois. 
Soft on her fragrant breast the Babe she laid, 
HushM to repose, and with a smile surrey'd ; 
The troubled pleasure soon chastised by fear, 
She mingled with tJte smile a tender tear ! 



FOPB. 



The Mantuan Bard, in one of his divine eclogues, 
has this charming conclusion : 

Incipe, parve Puer, risu eognoscere Matrsm ; 
Matri longa decern tulerunt fiutidia menses; 
Incipe, jtarve Puer : cui non risere parentes 
Nee DeuB hunc mensa, Dea nee dignata cubili est. 

Repay a Parent's care, O beauteous Bot 2 
And greet thy Mother with a smile of joy ; 
For thee, to loathing leinguors all resigned, 
Ten slow revolving months thy Mother pin*d. 
If cruel fate thy Parentis bliss denies, 
If no fond joy sits smiling in thy eyes, 
No nymph of heavenly birth shall crown thy love. 
Nor shalt thou share the immortal feast above ! 

BEATTIE. 

The sensations of pleasure which the contempla- 
tion of Infancy imparts, are not peculiar to the 
Mother alone ; both parents are alive to them. In- 
fants, when asleep, are invested with a degree of 
fascination ; their innocencj and helplessness make 
a deep impression on the heart. 

A Father thus pours forth his feelings, with the 
pathos of genuine poetry : 

Dear Babe ! that sleepest cradled by my side, 
Whose gentle breathings, heard in this dead calm. 
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Fill up the interapened vacancies 

And momentary pauses of the thought ! 

My Babb so beautiful ! it fills my heart 

With tender gladness, thus to look at thee ; 

And think that thou shalt learn hr other lore, 

And in far other scenes— 

Great universal Teacher — ^he shall mould 

Thy spirit, and by giving, make it ask I 

Therefore all seasons shall be sweet to thee : 

Whether the summer clothe the general earth 

With greenness, or the redbreasts sit and sing 

Betwixt the tufts of snow, on the bare branch 

Of mossy apple tree, while all the thatch 

Smokes iu the sun-thaw ; — ^whether the eave-drops fiedl 

Heard only in the trances of the blast ; 

Or whether the secret ministry of cold 

Shall hang them up in silent icicles 

Quietly shining to the quiet moon ! 

Like those, my Babe ! which, ere to>morrow*s warmth 

Have capp*d their sharp keen points with pendulous drops, ' 

Will catch thine eye, and with the novelty 

Suspend thy little soul ; then make the shout, 

And stretch, and flutter from thy Mother's arms, 

As thou would'st fly for very eagerness ! 

C0LEEID6E. 

A Mother's effusion on the same subject, her 
Sleeping Infant^ replete with tenderness, will be 
equally acceptable : 

The ponderous clouds one vast mass forming 

On the land their water pour ; 
Dreadful winds, the heart appalling, 

Through the leafy woodlands roar ; 

Hark ! that awful peed of thunder. 

Yet, again, how loud it breaks ; 
Vivid lightnings flame through ether, 

While earth to its foundation shakes! 
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Yet amidst this dread commotion, 

While terror every senae alanna ; 
Sweetly sleeps my bifcad Cherub, 

Cradled in his Mothse's arms ! 

My dearest — ^may thy future slumbers 

Be soft, serene, and pure as now ; 
Nor guilt, with fierce remorse pursue thee, 

To plant a furrow on thy brow I 

Then when Life's tempest howls around thee, 
And cares disturb thy youthful breast, 

Should Love betray, or Friendship wound thee, 
May Reason charm thy woes to rest ! 

Still may its silent dictates teach thee 

TYuth and Vvrtue^s peerless ways. 
Then, smiling midst the threatened danger. 

Peace shall crown my WUliam^s days I 

XRB, KEVDAL, 

The general charms of Infancy are thus pret- 
tily illustrated : 

Whence the delight, sweet Infancy, 
That each fond eye derives from tfiee ? 
Each feature of thy face is fair. 
But not a line of soul is there ; 
No sentiment those eyes display. 
Nor Fancy*s flame nor Judgment's ray ; 
All void they roll, the blanks of mind, 
Nor Wit, nor Wisdom, there I find ; 
Nor in their vacant circle lie. 
Or Friendship, or Philanthropy. 
In thy contracted bosom's space, 
Scarce e'en thy Mother holds a place ; 
Yet each fond eye, sweet Infancy^ 
Delights to bend its look on thee I 

FAWCBTT. 
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To these queries, the innocence of Infancy is 
deemed a sufficient reply: 

Hence the delight, swkbt Infai^ ct, 
That each fond eye derivesrfirom thee ! 
Though no august illustrious guest 
Vouchsafe to lodge within thy breast, 
Though Virtue's azure mantle there. 
Nor Truth, with sunshine vest, appear — 
Yet there we mark with mild delight 
The Maid that wears the robe of white ! 

FAWCBTT. 

But, in introducing these poetical passages to the 
reader as exemplifjing the traits of Infancy, it 
would be unpardonable to omit noticing Dr. Wattrf 
Cradle Hymn^ so justly admired for its simplicity 
and piety ; two stanzas of which shall be here tran- 
scribed : 

Hush ! my dear, lie still and slumber, 

'Tis thy Mother guards thy bed ; 
O I let blessings without number 

Gently light upon thy head I 

Sleep, my Babb, thy food and raiment, 
House and home, thy friends provide } 

All without thy care or payment. 
All thy wants are well supplied ! 

Thus have I endeavoured to illustrate the appa- 
rently insignificant, but truly int^esting period of 
Infancy, It is man in embryo — ^it is the germ from 
which springs, under a proper education, the intel- 
ligent, the respectable, and the useful nember of 
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the community. How are the corporeal functions 
enlarged and invigorated ! How axe the intelleo- 
tual energies augmented and expanded ! Newton, 
hanging on his mother's breast, exhibited the ordi- 
nary spectacle of pitiable imbecility. And yet this 
illustrious InfarU was destined to ascertain the 
laws of Nature — ^to measure the circumference of 
the earth — and to disclose the secrets of the uni- 
verse ! But what renders an Infant still more in- 
teresting is, that what is rising up into Man, may 
be transformed into the Christian, indulging the 
hopes, and cherishing the exalted prospects of im- 
mortality. Though it is indeed a melancholy fact, 
that so large a portion of the human race die in 
Infeincy, yet the lovely germs, rudely and prema- 
turely shaken from off the Tree of Life, shall not 
perish : 

Happy Infant, early blest, 
Rest in peaceful slumber, rest ! 
Early rescu'd from the cares 
Which increase with growing years. 

All our gayety is vain, 
All our laughter is but pain ; 
Lasting only and divine, 
Is an Irmocetice like thine ! 

Under such trying dispensations, parental grief 
can be assuaged only by the assurance of the mild 
and benevolent Saviour of the world ; Of such is 
THE Kingdom of Heaven. 
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Touching upon the death cflnfantSj I shall just 
add that there is only one other circumstance that 
can be deemed more calamitous, the decease of 
Mother and Child in her first accouchement! And 
now rushes on the mind the recent melancholy 
event by which the whole British nation has been 
agitated and overwhelmed with sorrow. The Prin- 
cess Charlotte of Wales, whose mind was en- 
riched with the treasures of knowledge, whose soul 
was embellished with every grace, and whose tem- 
per was inclined to render every individual happy 
around her, — she, alas ! with her first-born Babe 
are ingulphed in the silent tomb ! But — 

Now the cruel conflict o'er — 

Fairer, brighter than before ; 
They bloom in renovated flower, 

And blooming, — live to part no mobs !* 

Loveliness (says the Muse of Ossian) was 
around him as light, she saw the youth and loved 
him, — her blue eye rolled on him in secret, and^A^ 
blessed the Chief of Morven. Thou hast left no 
Son, but thy name shall live in song ; narrow is 
thy dwelling nowj thou who wert so great before ! 

The following stanzas are so tenderly indicative 
of a Mother's feelings, that I cannot omit them: 

* See A TVSntie qf Respect to the beloved Memory qf the 
Princess Charlotte qf WcUes, delivered on the Day of Interment, 
November 17, 1817, at Worship Street, Finsbury Square. Second 
Edition. By J. Evans. 
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A M0TRS&*8 AODE988 TO HU ffLBBFTVO CHILD. 

Sleep OD, DBAS Babx, with joy 1 trace 
That smile upon thy infiint face : 
And in a parent*! loVd embrace 

Enfold thee round : 
Nor let the fond endearment chaae 

Thy slumbera sound ! 

May Hiat*n its choicest influence shed. 

Cherub^ on thee — O ! may it spread 

With flowers the path which thou may*st tread, 

Ev*n to the tomb ; 
And ViBTUB*s laurel on thy head 

For ever bloom I 

Whilst thus for thee the anxious prayer 
To Hbay'n is raised, that it may spare 
Thy youthful heart from every snare 

Of weal or wo ; 
O! cherish for this guardian care 

A grateftil glow \ 

Thy filial love my life shall cheer, 
And o'er my dark funereal bier 
Say— wilt thou drop the bitter tear, 

Vain though it be 7 
To a^ I wish my memory dear, 

fiut most to THEB ! 

8MITHBB8. 

I conclude with a just and beautiful encomium 
on the Female SeXy from a poem entitled — Infancy, 
a Didactic Poem in Six Books. By the late Hugh 
Downman, M. D. of Exeter. 

How high the rank in life of Womankind ! 
Their station how important — Hapless he 
Who lives unconscious of their worth ; the Fool 
Of grosser sense, or airy libertine 
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Who drawB his judgment from the forward few ; 
Or yielding weak, and dares with impious tongue 
Pronounce them all the slieives of Vanity, 
By P^usskm ever led, by Flattery won; 
Their frame like ours, but with ethereal touch 
More delicately limVd. The same their souls; 
More soft, more sensitive, and more refin'd 
Each uncontaminated Briton owns, 
And feels their virtues. Polishers of life ! 
Sweetners of savage care— who tune the breast 
To harmony, or prompt to glorious deeds, 
And emulative ^il. To Friendship's flame, 
To Gratitude, how exquisitely true ! 
Who tender confidence repay with Love, 
Integrity unshaken, — Faith most pure ; 
Warm, zealous Loyalty. Witli honour clad 
As with a robe, and beauteous ornaments 
Of unaffected modesty ! Well-skilled 
To form the growing «mZ, and on its young 
And opening hud to fix the impression deep 
Of every generous thought which stimulates 
The FUTURE Man to love of parents, friends. 
Offspring, and sacred Freedom, while as yet 
Corruption suffers in her favourite Isle 
Tlie goddess to reside. Far hence away 
Ye grovelling sensualists to eastern climes. 
Where Lust and barbarous Jealousy immure 
The passive slaves ! What joy can Beauty give 
When strays the unfettered will 7 Or when in calm 
And thinking hour, the mind unsatisfied 
Contemns the loosed objects of desire 
Pining for sympathy — and feels a void 
Which roving license never can supply 1 
The wanton dance, the soft voluptuous strain 
Sung to the melting viol, nought inspires 
But languor and disgust. Mistaken men ! 
Who lose the better portion of their time, 
The dear domestic hour ! the converse bland, 

9 
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Fruition of the soul; Love's balmy zest 
Which never cloys ; Parental cares conjoined ; 
Divided griefs ; Reciprocal ddights ; 
The life of Natubb, Rbason, Virtus, Buss ! 



'aana aisaiS'MEi-ajffira". 




THE SCHOOL-BOY. 



And then, the whining School-£ot, with his latchel, 
And shining morning fiMe, cieei»ng like enail 
Unwillingly to lohool I 



Infancy, feeble and helpless, cannot be pronoun- 
ced of long duration. With the usual assiduous 
cai6 bestowed upon it by maternal affection, both 
body and mind are insensibly enlarged ; pushing 
onward toward matxirity. The limbs so lax be- 
come more fixed ; the eyes so vagrant, assume their 
direction to some particular object; and the facul- 
ties are seen to deyelope themselyes by the varia- 
tions of the countenance. The babe in arms, not 
unlike the floweret of spring, grows more and more 
interesting, and is not an unimportant member of 
the family. The constant vigilsmce which its ten- 
derness requires, day and night, is repaid by smiles 
and caresses. An endearment is generated which 
words cannot describe. The indulgence which pa- 
rents feel toward their of&pring, sweetens the toils, 
as well as mitigates the sorrows of mortality ! 
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But it iB the developement of mind that imparts 
a peculiar interest to Childhood: thus Cowper 
exclaims : 

It is not from his form, in which we trace 
Strength joinM with beauty, dignity with grace, 
That Man, the master of this globe, derives 
His right of empire over all that lives : 
That form indeed, associate of a mind 
Vast in its powers, ethereal in its kind ; 
That form, the labour of Almighty skiD, 
FramM for the service 6i a Anee-bo m will, 
Asserts precedence, and bespeaks control, 
But borrows all its grandeur from the soul ! 
Hers is the state, the splendour, and the throne. 
An intellectual kingdom — all her own I 

The change ^'rought in a series of years upon 
the countenance of Childhood, may give iHith to 
feelings of an interesting nature^ 

017 MT OWN MINIATUBK PICTITXnB, TAKXN AT TWO TKASS OF 

A«E« 

And 1 was cnee like this I That glowing eheek 
Was mine ! those pleasure-sparkling eyes i that brow 
Smooth as the level lake, when not a breeze 
Dies o'er the sleeping surface I J\Denty years 
Have wrought strange akeration— K)f the Friends 
Who once so dearly prized this miniature, 
And loved it for its likeness, some are gone 
To their last home ; and some estranged in heart. 
Beholding me with quick-averted giance. 
Pass on the other side ! But still these hues 
Remain unaltered, and these features wear 
The look of Infancy and Innocence ! 
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I search myself in vain, and find no trace 
Of what I was ; those lightly-arching lines, 
Dark and o*erhanging notr, and that sweet face 
Settled in these strong lineaments ! 

SOUTHEY. 

The celebrated Frederic Hoffman sajs, that the 
human species are Infants until they begin to talk, 
and Childem to the age of puberty. The term 
Infant, according to its etymology, is a hiunan being 
not yet in the possession of the faculty of speech. 
When this power of speech commences, Infancy, 
with all its charms of helpless innocence, ceases ; 
and here begins the interesting period of Child- 
hood — 

See on yon carpet mantled o'er with flowers 
A little babbling plaiiftU tribe disport ! 
As yet no cloud o'ershades their joyous hours. 
Nor thought intrudes, nor reason holds her court — 

But ALL is bustle in the busy hive. 

Each sense imbibes the honied dews of May ! 

For general use, all eager, all alive ; 

As Mimmer flies that flit from spray to spray ! 

Endowed with faculties capable of developement 
speech becomes the grand medium of improvement. 
The interchange of ideas by the operation of sound 
is the basis of instructi(m. The alphabet there- 
fore now presents itself, and the simplicity of its ele- 
ments soon finds its way into the tender mind. 
" Children," says Buffon, " begin the diflicult task 
of learning to speak about the twelfth or fifteenth 
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month. They pronounce the vowel A with more 
facility, because it requires only the opening of the 
mouth, and forcing out the air. E requires the 
tongue to be raised at the same time that the lips 
are opened. In pronouncing I the tongue is still 
more elevated, and approaches the teeth of the up- 
per jaw. O requires the tongue to be depressed and 
the lips contracted, and in the pronunciation of 
U, the lips must be still more contracted, and 
somewhat extended. The first consonants articu- 
lated by children,^ are those which require the least 
motion of the organs. Thus of the vowels, A is 
most easily pronounced ; and of the consonants^ B, 
P, and M. It is for this reason that children in all 
countries, first begin to articulate Pa/pa ! Mamma ! 
These words are the most natural, because they are 
most easily pronounced, and the letters of which 
they are composed, must exist in every language." 
" Some children," adds the same intelligent au- 
thor, "at two years of age articulate distinctly, and 
repeat whatever is said to them ; but most children 
require longer time. It has been remarked that those 
who are long before they learn to speak, never arti- 
culate with the same facility as those who acquire 
that faculty more early. The latter may be taught 
to read before they are three years of age, and I 
have known children read amazingly at four! But 
after all it is difficult to determine whether any ad- 
vantages are to be derived -from such premature in- 
struction. We have had so many examples of pro- 
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digies of learning at four^ at eighty at twelve^ and 
at sixteen years, who turned out to be either fools, 
or men of very little ability at twenty-five^ that I am 
inclined to think that the common mode of educor 
ium, by which Nature is not prematurely forced, 
and which is discreetly proportioned to the strength 
and capacity of Children, is best.^' 

When letters however are once taught, syllables 
and words soon follow ; by which a foundation is 
laid for every subsequent improvement. The child 
is now sent to school ; home is quitted every morn- 
ing; the reluctance shown on the occasion is finely 
delineated by our Bard : 

The whining School-Boy^ with his satchelj 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school ! 

The appellation whining is indicative of the aver- 
sion which he must have discovered on setting out. 

In the little cut accompanying this descriptioni 
the mother is seen looking after him with a stick 
in her hand ; thus betokening the difficulty which 
had arisen on his first starting, and the suspicion 
she entertained of his continuing his journey to 
school! He goes indeed, but creeps; he betrays no 
eagerness in his progress, he manifests no rapidity 
in reaching the place of his destination. To ac- 
count for this tardiness, the love of home may be 
recollected, the fondness for play has its operation, 
but probably the difficulty of learning the assigned 
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task, the confinement necessarily incurred, and per- 
haps the severity of the mast^, contribute most of 
all to produce this characteristic trait of Childhood. 
Shenstone, in his Country School-Mistress, has 
happily depicted her and her scholars in these lines: 

In every village mark'd with UtUe tpire, 

Embower'd in trees and hardly known to £Buaae» 

There dwells in lowly shed and mean attire 

A Matbon old, whom we Schoobniatresa name ; 

Who boasts unruly brats with birch to tame : 

They grieven sore in piteous durance pent, 

Aw*d by the pow*r of this rebellious dame, 

And oft-times on vagaries idly bent, 

For unknempt hair, or task unconn'd, are sorely shent. 

And all in sight doth rise a birchen tree 
Which Learning near her little dome did stow, 
Whilom a twig of small regard to see 
Though now so wide its waving branches flow, 
And work the simple vassals mickle wo ; 
For not a wind might curl the leaves that blew, 
But their limbs shudder'd, and their pulse beat low, 
And as they look'd they found their horror grew, 
And shap'd it into rods, and tingled at the view ! 

So have I seen, (who has not may conceive) 

A lifeless phantom near a garden plac'd. 

So doth it warUon birds of peace bereave, 

Of sport, of song, of pleasure, of repast ; 

They start, they stare, they wheel, they look aghast! 

Sad servitude ! such comfortless annoy 

May no bold Briton's riper age e'er taste ; 

No superstition clog his dance of joy : 

No vision, empty, vain, his native bliss destroy ! 
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Of the freaks of Boys at school, and of the rea- 
soning by which the mind becomes accustomed to 
the perpetration of evil deeds, Mr. Cowper has given 
the following lively and just delineation. It were 
well at the same time that such reasoning should 
be confined to early childhood ; but, alas 1 it is too 
prevalent among all classes of mankind. 

A Youn^aier at school^ more sedate than the rest, 
HtMl once his integrity put to the test; 
His comrades had plotted an orchard to rob, 
And asked him to go and assist in the job : 

He was shocked, sir, like you, and answered, Ob, na! 
"What rob our good neighbour ? I pray you don't go ; 
Besides, the man's poor, — his orchiird's his bread, 
Then think of his children, for they must be fed. 

You speak very fine, and you look very g^ve. 
But apples we want, and apples we'll have ; 
If you will go with us you shall have a share, 
if not— you shall have neither apple nor pear. 

They sp^e, and Tom ponder'd — " I see they will go^ 
Poor man, what a pity to injure him so ; 
Poor man, I would save him his fruit if I could, 
But staying behind will do him no good. 

If the matter depended alone upon me. 
His apples might hang till they drop from the tree i 
But since they will take them, I think I'll go too, 
He will lose none by me, though I get a few." 

His scruples thus silenc'd, Tom felt more at ease. 
And went with his comrades the apples to seize ; 
He blam'd, and protested, but join'd in the plan ; 
He shar'd in the plunder, but pitied the man ! 
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The imtia4orp process of learning for little chil- 
dren at school, is also yerj naturally delineated 
by oxir favourite Cowper. 

Neatly secur'd from being 8oil*d or torn, 

fieneath a pane of thin translucent horn ; 

A Book (to please us at a tender age, 

"Tis calPd a book, though but a single page) 

Presents the prayer the Saviour deign'd to teach, 

Which children use, and parsons \i^n they preach ; 

Lisping our syllables, we scramble next 

Through moral narrative, or Sacred Text ; 

And learn with wonder how this world began. 

Who made, who marr'd, and who has ransom'd Mam ; 

Points which, unless the Scripture made' them plain$ 

The wisest heads might agitate in vain I 

'Twere well with most, if Books that could engage 

Their Childhood pleasM them at a riper age ; 

The Man approving what had charm'd the Bay^ 

Would die at last in comfort, peace, and joy ; 

And not with curses on bis heart, who stole 

The gem of truth from his unguarded soul ! 

In the present times much pains have been taken 
to smooth the path of learning; to render more easy 
the ascent to the temple of science. The acquisition 
of knowledge is most important to every human be- 
ing. Though study ought not to be rendered a mere 
plaything, yet on the other hand there is no need 
of throwing unnecessary obstacles in the way. 
The mode of teaching, and the capacity of the pu- 
pil, must be taken into consideration. Some chil- 
dren take a delight in their learning, and in this 
case it is a pleasure for any master to teach them. 
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Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought, 

To teach the young idea how to shoot ; 

To pour the fVeah instruction o*er the mind, 

And plant the generous purpose in the glowing breast ! 

THOMSOM. 

" Gluintilian," says Rollin in his Belles Lettres, 
'' includes almost all the duty of scholars in this 
one piece of advice which he gives them. To love 
those who teach them, as they love the sciences 
which they learn of their instructors ; and to look 
upon their teachers as fathers, from whom they de« 
rive not the life of the body, but that instruction 
which is in a manner the life of the soul 1 If they pos- 
sess his sentiment of affection and respect it, it suf- 
fices to make them apt to learn during the time of 
their studies, and full of gratitude all the rest of 
their lives." 

Dr. Beattie, in teaching his eldest son, has exhi- 
bited a singular but most impressive mode of tuition, 
too remarkable to be here omitted. " The first rules 
of morality I taught him were it) speak the truth, 
and keep a secret; and I never found in a single 
instance he transgressed either. The doctrines of 
religion I wished to impress on his mind, and as 
soon as it might be prepared to receive them ; but 
I did not see the propriety of making him commit 
to memory theological sentences, or any sentences 
it was not possible for him to understand. And I 
was desirous to make a trial how far his own rea- 
son could go in tracing out, with a little direction, 
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the great and first principle of all religion, the being 
of a God ! The follwing fact is mentioned^ not as 
a proof of superior sagacity in him (fcMr I have no 
doubt that most children would, in like circum- 
stances, think as he did) but merely as a moral or 
logical experiment. He had reached his fifih or 
sixth year, knew the alphabet, and could read a 
little; but had recieved no particular information 
with respect to the Author of his being, because I 
thought he could not understand such information, 
and because I had learned from my own experience 
that to be made to repeat words not understood, is 
extremely detrimental to the faculties of a young 
mind. In a corner of a little garden, without in- 
forming any person of the circumstance, I wrote in 
the mould with my finger, the three initial letters 
of his name ; and sowing garden cresses in the fur- 
rows, covered up the seed, and smoothed the ground! 
Ten days after he came running to me, and with 
astonishment in his countenance, told me that his 
name was growing in the garden. I smiled at the 
report, and seemed to disregard it; but he insisted 
on my going to see what had happened. Yes, said 
I carelessy, on coming to the place, I see it is so, 
but there is nothing in this worth notice, it is mere 
chance ; and I went away. He followed me, and 
taking hold of my coat, said with some earnestness, 
it could not be mere chance; for that somebody 
must have contrived matters so as to produce it. I 
pretend not to give his words or my own, I have 
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forgotten both ; but I give the substance of what 
passed between us in such language as we both 
iind^rstood. 'So you think,' I said, 'that what ap- 
pears so regular as the letters of your namej cannot be 
by chance ? — * Yes/ said he, with firmness, ' I think 
so.' — 'Look at yourself,* I replied, 'and consider 
your hands and fingers, your legs and feet, and 
other limbs; are they not regular in appearance, 
and useful to you?* He said, 'they were/ — ' Come 
you then hither by chance^ said I ? * No,' he an- 
swered, 'that cannot be ; something must have made 
me.' — ' And who is that something,' I asked ? He 
said ' he did not know.' I took particular notice 
that he did not say, as Rousseau fancies a child in 
like circumstances might say, that his parents made 
him. I had now gained the point I aimed at. I 
saw that his reason taught him (though he could 
not so express it) that what begins to be must have 
a cause ; and that what is formed with regularity, 
must have an intelligent cause. I therefore told 
him the name of the Great Being who made him, 
and all the world ; concCTning whose adorable na- 
ture I gave him such information as I thought 'he 
could in some measure comprehend. The lesson 
affected him greatly, and he never forgot it, or the 
circumstance that introduced it." 

Religion thus taught, and early impressed upon 
the mind, will prove an abiding principle for the 
regulation of subsequent life. It is the only solid 

foundation for morality, and the alone source of con- 

10 
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eolation under distress, even at the awful crisis of 
dissolution. 

A thought serene the virtuouB mind enjoys, 

But thine, Rblioion, is a nobler sphere ; 
She sends to Man her mild persuasive voice, 

And speaks of Witdom to the listening ear I 

Lots in her train beholds his native skies, 
Faith sees the dwellers in the blest abode; 

HoPB spreads her wings with elevated eyes^ 
And RisiGNATioN kneels to meet the rod ! 

When Vice invites, when Passion prompts to stray, 
She quells the fiend, shs bids the tempest cease : 

Shb leads her flock rejoicing on their way, 
Sweet are A«r words, and all her jM^otie pdoce / 

When Childhood is thus carefully educated, the 
mind becomes insensibly prepared for the admission 
of religion, with her long train of blessings. For 
as a modern author most justly remarks : " Reu- 
QiON is the most important of all things; the great 
point of discrimination that divides the Man from 
the Brute. It is our special prerogative that we 
can converse with that which we cannot see, and 
believe in that, the existence of which is reported 
to US by none of our senses. Such is the abstract 
and exalted nature of Man ! This it is that consti- 
tutes us intellectual, and truly entitles us to the de- 
nomination of reasonable beings. All that passes 
before the senses of the body is a scenic exhibition ; 
and he that is busied about these fantastic appear- 
ances, walketh in a vain shadow^ and disquieteih 
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Mm9eif in vairt. Invisible TmNos are the only 
realitiets. Invisible things alone are the things 
that shall remain!"* 

As illustrative of the disposition of children, take 
the following anecdote: 

"Love is in ckildrenj^ sajrs St. Pierre, "a moral 
sentiment, which manifests itself in them long be^ 
fore thej are aware of the distinction of sex. They 
have greater sensibility and acutenes? in discover- 
ing a pleasant and comely countenance, than we 
shoidd imagine. Rousseau told-me that the writers 
in the French Encyclopedia, having given a ball 
where he happened to be present, the plan was to 
b^gin by Fontenelle, then above ?iine^^ years of ags^ 
and a pretty little girl of seven or eight I Scarcely 
however had the child cast her eyes on the wrinkled 
forehead and sunken cheeks of Fontenelle, than 
rile drew back her hand, and burst into tears. The 
Nestor of philosophers was hurt, thinking it no 
doubt strange, that he who was in such request 
amongst all classes of society, should be shunned 
by a child, alive only to the instinct of Nature. He 
was then rendered conscious, notwithstanding the 
remaining vigour of his mind, of the decrepitude of 
his body, by the fright into which it put a child; 
and he received the serious lesson that, the two ex* 
tremes of our career form an unpleasant contrast 
in the commencement of life^ and at the approach of 
death." 

* See MandcviUe^ in three volumes, by Williftm Godwin. 
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A partiality for childhood is a common paasioii 
of our nature. The late much to be lamented Pmnr 
CESS Charlotte has given us a pleasing ezemjdi- 
fication of it On the arrival of the illustrious 
couple at Claremont, there were several aged men 
and women residing ith different tenements in the 
park, who had be^i servants to the different pos* 
sessors of the estate, who never yet having served 
a prince, or princess, were impressed with the fear 
that thej would not be allowed to retain their habi? 
tations. One of the old women, whose husband 
was shepherd to Mr. Ellis, and who is now blind 
by age, kept a little school at one of the'lodges, 
which was given them by Mr. Ellis, as their habi- 
tation, on account of their long and faithful services. 
They could not entertain the slightest hope that a 
princess would allow them to retain their dwelling, 
and continue the little school ; and they actually 
made preparations to occupy another cottage. This 
information was no sooner conveyed to her Royal 
Highness, than she sent a message to them, giving 
them free leave to remain; and often, when her 
Royal Highness passed by the school^ she would 
peep into it undiscovered, andr etire, exclaiming 
with a smile, " Happy little creatures P^ 

But the period of Childhood has its pains and 
its pleasures. Which of these may be said to pre- 
dominate it may be difficult to determine. General 
opinion is in favour of this period of life. Some 
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will have it that the school-bot/s life is the haj^iest 
season of existence. Thus Gray: 

Gay Hope is theirs by foncy fed, 

Less pleaaing when poBsest ; 
The tear forgot as soon as shed, 

The sunshine of the breast ! 

And Southey, speaking of his early years, and 
the place where he was educated, exclaims : 

CoiSTOir,— twelve years in various fortunes fled, 
Have past in restless progress o'er my head ; 
Since in thy vale beneath the master's rule, 
I roam'd an inmate of the Village SchxxU. 
Yet still win memory's busy eye retrace 
Each little ve^ge of tha well-known place. 
Each wonted haunt, and scene of youthful joy, 
Where merriment has cheered the careless boy ! 
Well pleas'd will Fancy still the spot survey. 
Where once he triumph'd in the childish play ; 
Without one care where every mom he rose. 
Where every evening sunk to calm repose ! 
Enough— it boots not on the past to dwell. 
Flair scene of other years, a long fistrewell ! 
Bouse up my soul, it boots not to repine. 
Rouse up, for worthier feelings should be thine ; 
Thy path is plain, and straight, that light is given ; 
Onward in Faith^ and leave the rest to Hkavkn ! 

"As it is usual with me," says Sir Richard 
Steele, "to draw a secret unenvied pleasure from a 
thousand incidents overlooked hy other men, I 
threw myself into a short transport, forgetting my 
age, and fancjdng myself a School-hoy, This ima- 
gination was strongly favoured hy the presence of. 

10* 
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80 manjr young boys in whose countenances wem 
l^ble the i^rightlj passions of that age^ which 
raised in me a sort of sympathy. Warm blood 
thrilled through every vein, the faded memory of 
those enjoyments that once gave me pleasure^ put 
on more lively colours, and a thousand gay amuse- 
ments filled my mind. It was not without regret 
that I was forsaken by this waking dream. The 
cheapness of puerile delights, the guiltless joy they 
leave upon the mind, the blooming hopes that lift 
up the soul in the ascent of life, the pleasure that 
attends the gradual opening of the imagination, and 
the dawn of reason, made me think most men 
foimd that stage the most agreeable part of their 
journey." 

There are, however, high authorities who main- 
tain, that Childhood has attached to it no peculiar 
gratifications. Buffon says that, "the first fifteen 
years of our existence may be regarded as nothing ; 
every thing which passes during this long period is 
either obliterated from the memory, or has so little 
connection with the views and objects which after- 
ward occupy our attention, that it ceases entirely 
to be interesting. The train of our ideas, and even 
the nature of our existence, suffer a total change. 
We do not begin to live, in a moral sense^ till after 
we have learned to arrange our thoughts, and direct 
them toward futurity." And Gibbon bears a de- 
cided testimony against the joys of childhood. 
He thus frankly expresses himself: " I am tempted 
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to enter a protest against the trite and lavish praise 
of 4he happiness of our boyish years, which is 
echoed with so much affectation in the world. That 
happiness I have never known, that time I have 
never regretted ; and were my poor aunt still alive, 
she would hear testimony to the early and constant 
uniformity of my sentiments. The poet may gaily 
describe the short hours of recreation, but he for- 
gets the daily tedious labours of the school, which 
is approached each morning with anxious reluc- 
tant stepl" This is a singular acknowledgment 
from a man, who, judging from his distinguished 
attainments, one would have supposed must have 
taken a delight in his learning from the earliest 
years, up to maturity. 

In general, however, we look back to the dajrs 
of Childhood, as a period of felicity gone by for 
ever ; thus the poet : 

Tims ceases not his course«~but yesterday 
And I was in my childhood — happy age ! 
FAle aching thoughts, nor cares could then engage 
My spirit for a moment-^it was g^y 
As the young squirrel, ever at its play, 
Without a wish to quit its narrow cage. 
Life seem'd a lustre, a translucent ray, 
And not a warfare for warm youth to wage. 
Dreams of my infisuicy, and are ye fled 7 
Visions of joy, shall I behold ye n^ver 7 
Lost, gone — ^like wild flowers wreath'd around the dead, 
Or lovers* lips that met to part ibr ever! 
. Well, soon Use's dream of mystery will be past, 
Aild this quick feverish pulse grow still aid cold at last I 
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Other extracts mi^ht be introduced, but it is uo^ 
necesBary. The prevalent opinion that, generally 
speaking, Childhood is happy, cannot well be dis- 
puted. Exceptions there are indeed, attaching to. 
every thing, but we are unwilling to adopt ther 
melancholy side of our subject. 

From this contrariety of sentiments respecting 
the enjoyments of Childhood, this inference may 
be drawn with safety. Much depends on the treat- 
ment which childern receive from their parents in 
the first instance; and on the temper of the master 
imder whose tuition they are trained for futurity. 
And well does it become Parents not to embitter 
the life of their offspring by imnecessary restraints^ 
and ill-timed severity. Between a forbidding auste-, 
rity, and foolish indulgence, there is a sober and 
equitable medium. Dr. Kippis mentions that, the 
appearance of the devout and excellent CJolonel 
Gardiner, had, toward his son, too much of fear 
and repulsion ; so that this failing is incident even 
to men of piety. A parent should be the friend, 
not the t3nrant of his child. This is the only proper 
basis for filial affection and gratitude. And as to 
Masters, those who are entrusted with the care 
of youth, highly does it behove them to conciliate 
the regard of their pupils as the best ground of im- 
provement. A strange notion prevails, that a se- 
vere master produces good scholars. But some- 
thing besides scholarship should be sought after in 
a well-regulated system of education. To sour the 
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temper, and break the spirit of youth, is doing 
them an irreparable injury. The sprighthness of a 
child should be moderated, not vanquished. The 
animation which prevades this early period will 
propel the individual to improvement, and rouse 
him to the discharge of those arduous duties which 
are incumbent upon him as a member of the com- 
munity. Sufficient will occur of trials and difficul- 
ties in the ordinary progress of life, to exercise the 
disposition, and agitate the heart. Our probationary 
condition is indicated by the constant anxieties^ 
and incessant bustle of morality. Our Maker has 
sent us into the world for wise and important pur- 
poses. He has given us faculties, and bestowed 
upon us energies which are adapted to the sphere 
in which we move. Both Parents and Masters 
should so train up the rising generation, as to co- 
operate with the Supreme Being in his intentions 
respecting the children of men. Then the Spanish 
proverb : " to Parents^ to Tutors^ and to God all- 
sufficient, we cannot give too much praise,^' will be 
admitted to possess strict truth, and inimitable pro- 
priety. 

The following classic Ode on Education, spo- 
ken in 1794, at the annual visitation of Dr. Knox's 
School at Tunbridge, will furth^ illustrate the sub- 
ject; 

Down the steep abrupt of hills, 

Furious foams the headlong tide ; 
Through the meads the streamlet trills, 

Swelling slow in gentle pride : 
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Ruin vast, and dread dismay, 
Mark the clamorouB cataract's way; 
Glad increase, and sweets benign, 
Bound the rivulet's margin diine ! 

YoxrtH I with stead&st eye peruse, 
Scenes to lesson thee displayed ; 
Tea— in these the moral muse 

Bids thee see thyself pourtray'd : 
2*Aou, with headstrong wasteful force, 
May'st reflect the torrent's course ; 
Or, resemble streams that flow, 
Bkitt and blessings as they go ! 

InfaerU sense to all our kind, 

Pure the young ideas brings; 
From within the fountain mind. 

Issuing at a thousand springs : 
Who shall make the current stray 
Smooth along the channell'd way 1 
Who shall, as it runs, refine 7 
Who — ^but Classic Discipline ! 

She, whatever fond desire, 
Stubborn deed, or guileful speech, 

Inexperience might inspire. 
Or absurd Indulgence teach ; 

Timely caution shall restrain, 

Bidding Childhood bear the rein ; 

She with sport shall labour mix, 

£7ie excursive Fancy fix ! 

Prime support of learned lore. 

Perseverance joins her train ; 
Pages oft tum'd o'er and o'er, 

Turning o'er and o'er again ; 
Giving in due form of school, 
Speech its measure, pow'r and rule, 
Meanwhile Memory's treasures grow^ 
Great, though gradual ; sure, though slow ! 
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Patient Care, by just degrees, 

Word and Image, learns to class 
Those compounds, and separates these. 

As in strict review they pass ; 
Joins, as various features strike, 
Fit to fit, and like to like ; 
Till, in meek array, advance 
Ck)ncord, Method, Elegance ! 

TiMB, meanwhile, from day to day, 

Fixes deeper Vvrtui^a root ; 
Whence in long succession gay, 

Blossoms many a lively shoot ; 
Meek Obedience, following still, 
Frank and glad, a master's will ; 
Modett Candour, hearing prone. 
Any judgment save his own ! 

EmukUion, whose keen eye. 

Forward still, and forward, strains ; 
Nothing ever deeming high, 

While a higher hope remains : 
Shame, ingenuous, native, free. 
Source of conscious dignity ; 
Zeal, impartial to pursue, 
Right, and just,— and good, and true ! 

These, and every kindred grace. 

More and more perfection gain ; 
While Attention toils to trace 

Grave record, or lofty strain : 
Learning how, in Vihtub's pride, ' 
Sages liv'd, and heroes died ; 
Marking how, in Virtue's cause, 
GsNius won and gave applause S 

Thus, with EARLY Culture blest,/' 

Thus to early rule inur*d ; 
Infancy's expanding breast 

Glows with sense and pow'rs matur'd ^ 
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Whence, if fotare merit raise 
Private love, or public prain ; 
T%ine is all the work— be thine 
The glory — Classic Oiscipliks ! 

As to the precocity or early genius of childTen, 
many instances are on record which excite no small 
astonishment. I shall mention only one, of modem 
occurrence, and well authenticated. I allude to a 
Father's Memoirs of his Childj by Benjamin Heath 
Malkin, Esq. A. M. F. A. S. His narrative thus 
opens : *' 7%omas William Malkin was bom the 
30th of October, 1795. It is not intended to mn a 
parallel of his infancy with that of Addison, in his 
assumed character of Spectator, who 'threw his 
rattle away before he was two months old, and 
would not make use of his coral until they had 
taken away the bells from it.* Neither would it be 
consistent with the respect due to the public to ex- 
patiate on every trifling instance of infantine shrewd- 
ness, and thus to follow the example of an orator 
called Gossip in the same wcwrk, who 'entertains 
her company whole afternoons together with the 
wit of her little hoy^ before he is able to speak.' " 
The author then proceeds : " It is sufficiwit to say 
that the animal powers of this child, while an in- 
fant, were acute, active, and robust. Yet he was 
by no means forward in speaking. It was not till 
lie was full two years old that he began to talk, but 
he was familiar with the alphabet almost half a 
year sooner. He not only knew the letters when 
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given to him as toys on sets of counters, but €is ex- 
pressed in books ; to which, from seeing them con- 
stantly about him, he directed his notice at a very 
early period. Before he could articulate, when a 
letter was named, he immediately pointed to it with 
his finger. From the time when he was two yean 
old, and the acquisition of speech seemed to put him 
in possession of all the instruments necessary to the 
attainment of knowledge, he immediately began to 
read, spell, and write, with a rapidity which may 
be scarcely credited but by those who were wit- 
nesses of its reality. His reading and writing were 
remarkable principally for the celerity of their pro- 
gress ; but his knowledge of orthography occurred to 
him in a mode sufficiently his own, to evince that 
he was not dependent on the ordinary mechanical 
process by which it is rendered so burdensome to 
the infancy of the retentive faculties, without exer- 
cising the ear or the understanding. He did not 
commit }iis words to memory from a spelling book, 
but caught the elements of which they were com- 
pounded, by listening to their articulate pronuncia- 
tion. Thus by consulting the sound, and correcting 
himself where that might have misled him, accord- 
ing to the analogy of new cases with the known 
custom of the old ones, he arrived by degrees at an 
almost uniform exactness; so that for some time 
this exercise of his discriminative powers was 
among the most amusing of his emplojrments." 

11 
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Of his love of Knowledge, his little letters to 
his mother are pleasing proofs. 

MY DEAREST MOTHER, 

I was four years old yesterday. I have got se- 
veral new books. Every day I lay up all my maps 
and chronological tables. My maps and tables are 
all dissected. I know you love me very much when 
I am a good boy, and I hope I shall always be a good 
boy. Benjamin knows all his letters except one or 
two, and I hope he will know how to read soon. 
Papa is going to teach me to learn Latin on Friday ; 
4hat will be to-morrow, Oct. 31, 1799. T. W. M. 

His desire of communicating his knowledge 
shows the delight he took in its acquisition : 

MY DEAR MOTHER, January ^ 1800. 

In the illustrious heads that I have seen, there 
was Catharine Howard, not Catharine Parr, and 
those were all queens of King Henry VIH ; and 
Lady Jane Seymour, and Catharine of Arragon, 
and Elizabeth Plantagenet. But she was queen of 
King Henry VII. and daughter of Edward the 
IVth. I saw Oliver Cromwell too, and Williavk 
Shakspeare, and Sir Isaac Newton. He was a very 
good man. In the third volume of my Evenings 
at Home, I read about him being led to some dis- 
coveries by seeing an apple fall from a tree, and 
that was very pretty. I never was drunk, nor I 
shouldn't like to be in that shocking way a bit. Ta 
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be about to be, I hardly know whether that is any 
sense or not. As I know I am a good boy, I be- 
lieve I shall be better still. 

The father of this singular child then informs us 
of the \mcommon pleasure he took in learning ; and 
in one of his letters he seems almost to adore his 
Latin Dictionary. But it was not the languages 
only, but the acquisition of knowledge in general, 
that was to him the source of so much delight. 
" The Calendar of NatureJ'^ he says in one of his 
letters, " is very useful to me ; and I think it was 
very good in Dr. Aikin, and Mrs. Barbauld, to 
write these employing books for little hoys^ instead 
of grown people. The Index of the English Ex- 
ercise Book does not apply to those I am in, but 
the Dictionary." He had also a particular, talent 
for drawing of little landscapes, and sketching of 
mc^ with uncommon neatness and accuracy. He 
even drew out a large map of an imaginary country, 
and even proceeded to detail its history, with the 
manners and customs of the inhabitants. He was 
also remarkable for his seriousness ; "but his piety," 
says his father, "like the melancholy of Jaques, 
was his own. It was animated by a natural warmth, 
but had no fuel from without to kindle it into a self- 
destroying blaze!" Thus he assures his mother, 
"I promise henceforth to read and study a good 
deal in that Holy Book, for both entertainment and 
instruction; and also make a constant, and perhaps 
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everlasting resolution of attempting to receive in- 
struction from THE BIBLB." 

This amiable and wonderful child, however, not 
having attained the sevejith year of his age, died 
after a short illness, to the inexpressible regret of 
his parents, relatives, and friends: the father's motto 
is most appropriate: 

Great loss to all that ever did him see, 
Great loss to all, but greatest loss Vo-mel 

The portrait prefixed has an intelligence and 
sweetness surpassing the usual attributes of hu- 
manity. 

During his illness^ his father informs us, that "he 
frequently desired to have books at his bedside, 
which he would request his mother to read to him. 
In his intervals of comparative ease, he would take 
pleasure in turning them over for himself. His 
dissected maps, from which he had very early ac- 
quired his knowledge of geography, afforded him 
pleasure and interest to the last. He had some 
counties of England in his hands, reading the names 
of the towns in them, within half an hour of his 
dissolution !" The biography closes with these just 
observations: "We may unpresumingly ground 
on our experience of his infancy^ the belief that, 
whether he had devoted his studies in after life to 
the fine arts, to elegant literature, or to the disco- 
very and exemplification of the higher truths, and 
severer sciences, he might have done some honour 
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to his age and country ; not by ranking high among 
its artificial orders, but by useful labours, and by 
the contributions of patriotism and talent to the ge- 
neral accumulation of whatever is thought best, 
•wisest, and worthiest, in the state of man. Inter- 
cepted in this career, he now rests in peace; his 
star has faded from among the glories of this world." 

The amiable Dr. Philip Doddridge, lost a lovely 
little girl about five years old, and for whom he 
preached a funeral sermon, which Dr. Kippis pro- 
nounces to be one of the most pathetic compositions 
in our language. The introduction I shall tran- 
scribe. 

" I could easily show with how much propriety 
I have called the dear deceased an amiable and 
hopeful childj by a great many little stories which 
parents perhaps would read with plesure, and chil- 
dren might hear with some improvement. Yet as 
I cannot be sure that no others may happen to read 
the discourse, I dare not trust my pen and my 
heart on so delicate a subject. One circumstance 
however I will venture to mention, which indeed 
may be considered as a specimen of many others. 
As she was a great darling with most of our friends 
that knew her, she often received invitations to dif- 
ferent places at the same time ; and when I once 
asked her, on such an occasion, what made etery 
body love her so well, she answered me with that 
simplicity and spirit, which, alas! charmed me too 
much: ^Indeed, papa, I cannot think, unless it be 

11* 
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because I love every body ! A sentim^it, this, ob- 
vious to the understanding of a child ; yet not un- 
worthy the reflection of the -v^isest man." Seneca 
has a similar sentiment in his works. 

The happiness of Childhood conspicuously 
manifested amidst the festivities of the Christmas 
Holy-daySj is thus described by a female pen of no 
small merit : 

Blest season, hail ! tho' now, alas ! no more ; 
Array'd by Hope, thou com'st to smile upon me 
' As thou wert wont in Youth's gay morn to come ; 
When every hour was pregnant with delight, 
And life itself and all its scenes were new ! 
Then Ghkisth as was indeed a scene of bliss 
Much long'd-for^welcom'd with a dancing heart, 
Light, bounding, at the thoughts of promis'd joy ; 
Joys, sweet in promise — in enjoyment sweet. 
For then from School, and School restraints set free. 
Where hearts and arms were ready to receive me. 
Deab Home — abode of love and heartfelt bliss. 
Temple of peace, where discord never enter*d 
With jarring note, to untune domestic harmony. 
At thoughts of tfieCf the tear of fond remembrance 
Steals with sad pleasure down this faded cheek. 
There the kind feast of Hospitality 
Was spread by Charity and Christian love. — 
There my young heart first leamM the bliss of blessing, 
When from my little hands, the rustic hinds 
Receiv*d the Christmas boon — their grateful transport 
Taught me to prize the peasant's simple joys. 
There, little mistress of the fairy revels, 
I led the infant groups of tiny minds ; 
PrescribM the play, or sharM the fruit delicious, 
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The feast, the sport— all rendered doubly dear 
By the sweet consciousness of fond indulgence ! 

MBS. HAXXLTOX.* 

' I shall close my remarks on ChUdhood, by the 
recommeDdation of the bible, as the oldest and 
best book in the world. The minds of young per* 
sons should be early inured to its contents. Its bis* 
tory carries us back to the commencement of the 
heavens and of the earth ; whilst its prophecies lead 
us forward to the consummation of ail things 1 Its 
poetry includes the devotional and moral,— the 
tender and elegiac, of the most exquisite description. 
The Book of Psalms is a noble specimen of beau- 
tiful and sublime composition. The Proverbs of 
Solomon is a storehouse of wisdom, adapted to aU 
the varied conditions, and ever-changing circum- 
stances of human life. The old Testament, taken 
as a whole, is a most interesting volume. The 
Jews, whose history it records, are the most singular 
people in the annals of the race of man. Their 
origin, progress, and declension, through a series of 
ages, not only gratify the youthful curiosity, but 
illustrate the ways of God toward mankind.' 

Hie New Testament is a still more instructive and 
delightful portion of the bible. In its pages we 
perceive the prophecies uttered \mder the former 
dispensation, fulfilled in the person, offices, and des- 
tiny of the Messiakf Jesus Christ ; in whom all 

* See an interesting life of this most interesting woman, by 
Benger, a lady well known in the literary world. 
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the nations of the earth shall be blesstd. Into an 
acquaintance with the Four Gospelsj and also with 
the Acts of the Apostles, the young mind may be 
initiated. The declaration contained in the Evan- 
gelistSi that Jssvs increased in tnsdom amd nafhtrt 
OTtd in favour with God, should make a lasting im- 
pression upon the juvenile heart. And as the doc- 
trines and precepts of the Saviour are to be learnt 
from these sacred pages — bo here, as in a mirror, 
we behold his spotless example in consummate per- 
fection ; whilst his death, resurrection, and ascen- 
sion into heaven, point to a blessed immortality ! 
This divine knowledge infused into the tender 
minds of the youth of both sexes, will be found in- 
dispensably useful in passing through life — smooth- 
ing its rugged surface — investing death with an 
anger s face, and terminating in eternal felicity — 

The rapid tide of Youth will soon be o'er, 
And years shall land thee on Life's busy shore ; 
There, with applause, would'st thou perform thy part, 
With Vibtue's precepts now enrich thy heart. 
First, at Religion's shrine, devoutly bend, 
And early make her guardian, God, thy friend ; 
She'll safely guide thee through the snares of youth. 
And fix thy wavering steps in paths of truth : 
Not in a garb severe, with awfiil frown. 
Does Virtue sit on her resplendent throne ; 
Benign her form, gentle and mild her sway, 
Thrice happy those who her blest laws obey. 
Should dark Affliction cloud thy early days. 
Thy sinking mind she'll ease, support, and raise ; 
Sweeten the bitter draught of human wo, 
And teach thy anguish'd heart, resign'd, to bow; 
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hong may her nacred voice thy soul iiupire, 
And gently chasten every vain desire ; 
Calm every trouUed thought, and sweetly show 
The placid joys that from her coonsels flow ! , 
Kept by the hand of her unerring power, 
In safety shalt thou pass each dangerous hour, 
And when thine early days their course have sped, 
And all the fleeting dreams of Youth are fled ; 
In Age mature, thy breast will calmly glow 
With peaceful joy, and all the hopes that flow 
From conscious rectitude, from Wisdom's ways, 
A life devoted to tht Makx;k'8 praise ! 
Then, when the sands of life are fidrly run, 
Shall calm reflection gild the* setting sun ; 
Chase the dark gloom of hoary Age away. 
And light thy path to Heaven's xTsiurAL day.* 

Nor must I omit to remark before I conclude^ 
that the great Apostle of the Gentiles, mentions 
Childhood as a period illustrative of the present life 
in connection with a life to come. 1 Ck>r. xiii 1 1. 
When I was a child, I spake as a child, I under- 
stood as a child, I thought as a child ; hut when I 
became a man, I put away childish things. This 
sentiment is explained and enforced by the late Dr. 
Richard Price, in his Posthumous Sermons, with 
his usual perspicacity and eloquence: ''Childhood 
is a time of ignorance and folly. Our faculties are 
then opening, and reason begins to show itself. 
Such is our whole present existence compared with 
our future. At our best state in this world, we 
may say of ourselves with the utmost propriety, 

* See a Volume ofPoevu, by A. Flowerdew. Second edition 
interesting little work. 
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that we know nothingj and are nothing! It is here- 
after that we are to become wise and knowing. 
We n^ow mistake presumption for knowledge^ a 
strange imagination for a sound understanding and 
the delusions of passion for the perceptions of tnith. 
Hereafter our intellectual powers will acquire vi- 
gour. We shall wonder at our present follies, ab we 
now do at those of Children, We shall see intui- 
tively those truths which we now are obliged to 
make out by long and intricate deductions. That 
eternal and Infinite mindj of which we have now 
only a glimpse, will become an object of our dis- 
cernment ; and being no more confined to this little 
corner of the immense creation, we shall see more 
of it, and understand better its structure and lawa 
What an improvement will this be! What a hap- 
piness shall we experience when we shall be deli- 
vered from this childish world! When the causes 
that now cramp our powers, and obstruct our pros- 
pect of the creation, shall be removed, and nature 
be unveiled to us 1 When, in short, we shall be. 
come Men — know as we are known — and feel and 
think QB superior Beings do! 

" Idleness and laziness in youth^ form a manhood 
void of worth and dignity ; and a worthless and 
vicious manhood, forms a wretched old age. On 
the contrary, virtuous, faithful, modest, sober, and 
well-educated youths, always come out with advan- 
tages into the world. They recommend themselves 
to all that know them, and are sure of finding en- 
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couragement in every walk of life for which they 
may be intended. There are not indeed any objects 
of more general delight than such young persons. 
They are therefore likely. to rise to usefulness and 
credit, and to become happy in themselves, and 
blessings to society ; and when they have arrived 
at Old AgCj they will have laid up such a store of 
blessings in a well-established character^ and the 
respect and consequence they will have acquired, 
as will mitigate its inconveniences, support under its 
infirmities, and make their last days tranquil and 
honourable !" 



P. S. As to the long and deeply agitated question respecting 
PrioaU or Public Education^ I beg leave to refer to a Volume 
entitled, On Educatixm in Public Schools; containing Four 
Tracts, for and against : from the Edinburgh Review, the Clas- 
sical Journal, the Pamphleteer, and also Dr. Vincent's celebrated 
Tract. Nor will 1 omit this opportunity of recommending to Par 
Tents and Teachers a small Volume, Academic Errors^ or Re- 
collections of Youth^ by a Member of the University of Cambridge 
The sentiments inculcated coincide with my own views, which 
are given in my Essay on Edvcaiion^ prefixed to the JavBNita 
PiBCKs, including the Student*s Dreamy the Vision cf Female ^ 
ExcelUncCy the Painter^s Panegyrist^ <f^. Sixth Edition, 
Dedicated to Mrs. Anna Lsetitia Barbauld, who has by her su- 
perior genius done so much for the rising generation* 
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The LovsB, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to hit mistreM* eye-brow ! 



Having conducted the subject of our lucubra- 
tions through the successive periods of Infancy 
and Childhood^ behold him arrived at the age of 
Puberty— 

See DOW the Jlery Youth^ from schoola consigned, 
To tread the world at large ; — ^impetuous, keen, 

Forward he niahei, like the mountain wind, 
To reach his end— nor heedi the rocks between ! 

Light leaps the blood in every bounding vein, 
AUemaU paaaiona mark th* expressive eye. 

Now flashing ire, now looking calm disdain, 
As flitting clouds that shade the autumnal sky ! 

New ideas, new feelings, new passions, spring up 
to occupy the youthful breast The emotions of 
THB LOVER arise spontaneously, and in their con* 
sequences give birth to some of the most important 
relations in society. Delicious in their nature, and 
romantic in their operation, no words can adequately 
describe them. Nature has wisely appointed this 

12 
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constitution of things. By means of this arrange- 
ment, a source of innocent enjoyment is qpened, and 
the social affections are cherished in all theb ra- 
mifications. Connexions are formed which multi- 
ply the joys, and divide the sorrows of the che* 
quered condition of humanity ! 

It may be worthy of remark that Shakspbaxx 
himself must have been very susceptible of the ten- 
der passion, since he took a wife when little more 
than eighteen ; and his father was three times mar- 
ried. Whether or not "sighing like furnace^" 
he ^ made a woful ballad to his mistress/ eye-brow," 
certain it is, that by being thus early wedded, he 
has borne honourable testimony to the holy state of 
matrimony. Dr. Drake, speaking of his marriage 
remarks : " We conclude, and certainly with every 
probability on our side, that the tfoung poef s BXieLch- 
ment was not only perfectly disinterested, but had 
met likewise with the approbation of his parents^* 
It is to be regretted, and it is indeed somewhat ex- 
traordinary, that not a fragment of the Bard's 
poetry addressed to his Warwickshire Beauty has 
been rescued from oblivion; for that the muse of 
Shakspkabe did not lie dormant on an occasion so 
propitious to her inspiration, we must believe, both 
from the custom of the times, and from his own 
amatory disposition. He has himself told us^ that — 

Never durst Poet touch a pen to write 

Until hia ink were temper'd with Lovers sighs. 
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"And we have seen that an opportunity for qua- 
lification was very early placed within his power. 
That he availed himself of it there can be no doubt ; 
and had his effusions on this occasion descended to 
posterity, we should, in all probability, have been 
xnade acquainted with several interesting particulars 
relative to his early life and character^ and to the 
person and disposition of his Mistress."* 

The language of Lovers is in every age the lan- 
guage of hyperbole and extravagance. It is deeply 
tinctured with enthusiasm. The distress occasioned 
bj the agitation of this passion, is compared by 
Shakspearb to the singular image of ihe roaring 
furnace produced by the violence of the fiery ele- 
ment Sappho, in one of her odes^ delineates with 
UDComoKMi energy the agonies of jealous love. And 
Longinus, the prince of critics, commends the fide- 
lity of her description. Thus it is that Sappho 
represents ihe fierce god ofwar^ when affected with 
this passion, as groaning deeply — 

Mass, with sudden pain posaest, 
S^hedfrom out his inmost breast ! 

* BaHdiog on the high credibility of Shakspxabb haTuogem- 
^ployed hk poetical talents at this period on the subject nearest his 
beart, two ingenious gentlemen have been so obliging as not only 
to ftirnish him with words on this occasion, but to offer these to 
the world as the genuine productions of his genius. It is scarcely 
neeessary to add, that I allude to the Shakspeare Papen of young 
Irelaad, and to a Tour in Quest of Genealogy^ by a Barrister. 
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Otid, also, the great master of the Art of Love, 
pourtrajing the effects of Loys, exclaims : 

What piteoua 9ob»y as if his heart would bieak, 
Shake his iwoln cheek ! 

And finallj, our amiable Thomson, who repre- 
sents THB LovsR as swelling the breeze with sighs 

UTiceasingj says: 

Straight the fierce storm involves his mind anew, 
Flames through the nerves, and boils along the veins I ' 

From these passages of Sappho, Ovid, and Thom- 
son, it appears that Shakspsa&e was justified in 
using strong expressions on the subject Sighing 
like ajumace, indicates those tortures of the mind 
which vent the passion by groans, at once audible 
and impressive. It is the ebullition of an uncon- 
trolled fury. But the poet, faithful to nature^ pro- 
ceeds to specify another characteristic of ths 
Lover: 

V\^ith a vjqful haUad 
Made to his mistress' eye-brow ! 

The wof Illness of his ballad, is finely contrasted 
with the et/e-brow ; a comparatively insignificant 
portion of the human countenance. And yet we 
must not forget that the eye-brow was held in high 
repute amongst the ancients. Thus Anacreon 
directing an artist how to delineate his mbtress — 
says: 
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Let her eye-brotos sweetly rise 
la jetty arches o*er her eyes, 
Gtently in a crescent gliding, 
Just commingling, just dividing! 

JfOOKE. 

The eye-lid also is thus mentioned by Shak- 
BPXARE in the Wintef^s Tale: 

But sweter than the lids of Juno's eyes ! 

And Spencer, in his Faerie Queene, has these 
lines: 

Upon her eye-ltda many graces sate, 
Under the shadows of her even brows ! 

The Hair likewise is a constituent part of female 
beauty; — ^thus Horace : 

Say, shall the wealth by Kings possest. 
Or the rich diadems they wear ; 
Or ail the treasures of the East, 
Pordiase one lock of my Lycvsinia's hair 7 

And PopB, in his charming Rafe of the Lock 
remarks, with his usual knowledge of human na« 
ture— 

Fair tresses Mabs' imperial race ensnare, 
And BsADTT draws us with a single hair ! 

From these extracts, found in the writings of an- 
cient and modern poets, it appears that Shakspeare 
has delineated the Lover with inimitable fidelity. 
Indeed our Bard has the faculty beyoimd all others^ 

of original description. His representation of hu* 

12* 
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man nature, wit^ its attributes and passions, is not 
the copy of a copy; but directly drawn from observa- 
tion. Hence the images which he holds up are 
transcripts of their great archetypes; full of life, and 
bounding with animation. 

Dryden, however, furnishes us with a picture 
of rural courtship^ (wedded love in embryo) all 
kindness and complacency — 

He preferr'd me 
Above the maidens of my age and rank, 
Still sliunnM their company, and still sought .mikx. 
I was not won by gifts, yet still he gaye ; 
And all his gifts, tho* small, yet spoke his lovx ! 
He pick'd these earliest strawberries in the woodsy 
The clustered filberts, and the purple grapes ; 
He taught a prating stare to speak my name, 
And when he found a nest of nightingales. 
Or callow linnets, he would show 'em mc, 
And let me take *em out ! 

But though the extravagance of the passion of 
Love is justly satirized by Shakspeare, yet it is in 
itself of high origin, and noble tendency. Miserably 
has it been abused to the worst of purposes. Un- 
controlled by reason, and unhallowed by religion, it 
has given rise to acts of violence and bloodshed ! 
Tragedies the most dire have been perpetrated 
through its agency, — and the world transformed 
into a theatre of discord and confusion. The mo- 
ralist, indeed, has pourtrayed its abuses in strains 
which lacerate the heart. But the gentle and well- 
directed operation of this master passion is, in its 
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beneficial effects on the individuali and on society, 
indescribable : 

Hail wedded Lovs ! mysterious law, true source 
Of human offspring ; sole propriety 
In paradise of all things, common else. 

Founded in reason, loyal, just, and pure, 
Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of Father, Son, and Brotrbb, first were known; 
Perpetual fountain of domestic sweets ! 

MILTON. 

This fine passage possesses as much truth as it 
does beauty. Milton was no common observer of 
human nature. His description of our first parents 
is an exquisite picture of mutual affection and con- 
jugal duty. Thus Eve speaks of Adam : 

With thee conversing, I forget all time ; 
All seasons, and their change, all please alike. 
Sweet is tlie breath of Morn, her rising sweet, 
With cliarm of earliest birds : pleasant the sun, 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glittering with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful Evening mild ; then silent Night, 
With this her solemn bird, and this &ir moon. 
And these the gems of Heaven, her starry train : 
But neither breath of Mom, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds ; nor rising sun 
On this delightfiil land ; nor herb, fruit, flower, 
Glittering wifh dew ; nor fragrance after showers; 
Nor grateful Evening mild ; nor silent T^ht^ 
With this her solemn bird, nor walk by moon, 
Or glittering star-light, without tbxe, is sweet ! 
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Thomson, also, whose soul was attuned to ten- 
derness, exclaims : 

But happy thst, the happiest of their kind, 

Whom gentle stars unite ; and in one fate 

Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend. 

'Tis not the coarser tie of human laws, 

Unnatural oft, and foreign to the mind, 

That binds their peace — ^but harmony itself; 

Attuning all their passions into Lovs. 

Where Friendship, full, exerts her softest power ; 

Perfect esteem, enlivened by desire 

Ineffable, and sympathy of soul ; 

Thought meeting thought, and will preventing will, 

With boundless confidence ; for nought but Love 

Can answer Love, and render bliss secure ! 

Dr. Beattie, likewise, in his inimitable Minstrel^ 
thus describes the Father of Edwin, as enjoying 
the blessings of virtuous love: 

From labour, health — from health, contentment springs ; 
Contentment opes the source of every joy : 
He envied not — he never thought of kings. 
Nor from those appetites sustained annoy, 
That chance may frustrate, or indulgence cloy ; 
Nor Fate his calm and humble hopes beguil'd ; 
He mourn' d no recreant friend, nor mistress coy ; 
For on his vows the blarheless Phoebe smil'd, 
And ?ier alone he loved, and loved her from a child ! 

No jealousy their dawn of Love overcast. 
Nor blasted were their wedded days with strife ; 
Each season looked delightfiU as it past 
To thejbnd hxuband and thefaUhfuL wife ; 
Beyond the lowly vale of shepherd life 
They never roam'd, secure beneath the storih 
Which in ambition's lofty land is rife ; 
Where Peace and Love are cankered by the worm 
Of pride, each bud of joy industrious to deform ! 
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And lost, but not least in beautj, are the follow- 
ing lines: 

» 
True tender Love one even tenor keeps, 
'Tis Reason* 8 flame, and buma when Pfeuwion Bleeps ; 
The charm connubial^ like a stream that glides 
Through Life's fair vale, with no unequal tides, 
With many a plant along its genial side. 
With many a flow'r that blows in beauteous pride I 
With many a shade, where Peace, in rapturous rest, 
Holds sweet affiance to her fearless breast; 
Pure in its source, and temperate in its way, 
Still flows the same, nor finds its urn decay ! 

LANOHOEHS. 

Thus it appears eminent poets have strung their 
lyre to celebrate Connubial Felicity. For the 
most part, our happiness or misery springs from the 
femah associate with whom we are destined to pass 
through the successive stages of human life. 

A prudent choice in the object of our Love goes 
a great way toward the happiness of life. Of this 
circumstance vouno people are apt to be negligent 
and inconsiderate. And yet nothing is of more 
importance to human felicity. In the truth of this 
statement we are confirmed by daily observation. 
An agreeable person is desirable, but the qualities 
of the temper are an essential ingredient to connu- 
bial happiness. The endowments of the mind should 
be by no means neglected. That "good sense," 
which, as Pope remarks, is "in itself no sense, 
yet worth all the seven," eminently contributes to 
mutal enjoyment But the temper is almost every 
thing: 
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Vibtub's an ingot of Peruvian gold, 
Setue the bright ore Potosi's mines unfold ; 
But TJemper** image must their use create,. 
And give these precious metals sterling veight ! 

HATLKT. 

An individual inclined to magnify every good, 
and to diminish every evil, must fcnrm a pleasing 
companion. The occasional ruggedness of Lifs 
calls for such aid ; and renders it, from whatever 
quarter it comes^ highly welcome. Woman, there* 
fore, was formed hy Heaven to be the hdpnuUe of 
man; sweetening the toils, and assuaging the sor- 
rows of mortality ) The new creation seems to have 
been imperfect and imharmonious without her— 

Alone, along the lyre qf Nature sigh'd, 

The master-chord, to which no chord replied ; 

For Man, while bliss and beauty reign'd around, 

For Man, alone, no fellowship was found : 

No fond companion, in whose dearer breast 

His heart repining in his own might rest. 

For, bom to love^ the heart delights to roam, 

A kindred bosom is its happiest home ! 

On earth*s green lap, the father of mankind, 

In mild subjection, thoughtfully reclin'd ; 

Soft o*er his eyes a sealing slumber crept, 

And Fancy soothM him, while Reflection slept ; 

Then God— who thus would make his counsel known, 

Counsel that willM not man to dwell idone ; 

Created Woman with a smile of grace, 

And left the smite that made her on her face ! 

The patriarch's eye-lids open'd on his bride, 

The mom of beauty risen from his side ; 

He gazed with new-bora rapture on her charms, 

And Love's first whispers won her to his arms ; 
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Then, tuned through all the chordSi supreme.7 sweety 
Exulting nature found ?ver lyre comple 
• And from the key of eaeh harmonious spnere, 
Struck music worthy of her Maker's ear ! 

lfONT€K>MEBY. 

Into so important a connexion for life, no youn^ 
persons of either sex should enter without the know- 
ledge and approbation of their Parents. Ge- 
nerally speaking, those who transgress this rule 
lay up materials for bitter r^entance. Parents 
may, in certain cases, lean too much to the side of 
interest, regardless of the inclinations of their chil* 
dren. But for one instance of this kind^ many of 
a contrary nature are occurring in the career of 
human life. It is therefore most desiiable that 
parents should be at least consulted ; and let chil* 
dren weigh well any objections raised on the occa* 
sion. The parent^acquiescence must render the con- 
nexion doubly agreeable, by securing their blessing. 
They have an interest which no other individuals 
can possibly have, as to the happiness of their off- 
spring. In their children they perceive themselves 
renewed and perpetuated. Their prosperity must 
be interwoven with the inmost fibfes q£ their hearts. 
Paternai* Affection is delicate in its nature,, 
and permanent in its iteration. Young persons of 
both sexes should avail themselves of its salutary 
dictates as the best ftaindatioQ for connubial felicity* 

In all the gradations of life, from the throne down 
to the cottage, innumerable are the exemplifications 
of the blessings of wevdrd lots. Take the fol- 
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lowing delineation of this universally diffused and 
cementing passion, operating in the humblest rank 
of society : 

Away, let nought to Lovs dit^Ieaaing 

My Win\freda, move your care ; 
Let nought delay the heavenly Uesung, 

Nor iqueamiBh pride, nor gloomy fear. 

What though no grants of royal donor% 

With pompous titles grace our blood ; 
We'll shine in more substantial honours, 

And to be noUe we'll be good. 

Our name while Virtue thus we tender, 
Will sweetly sound where'er 'tis spoke ; 

And all the easAT onks, they shall wonder, 
How they respect such lUtiefoUe! 

Wllat though from Fortune*s lavish bounty, 

No mighty , treasures we possess ; 
We'll find within our pittance — plenty. 

And be content without excess. 

Still shall each returning season 

Sufficient for our wishes give f 
For we will live a life of reason, 

And that's the only life to live ! 

And when with envy, 7Vme, transported, 

Shall think to rob us of our joys ; 
You'll in your girls again be courted ; 

And I'll go wooing in my boys I 

Nor even from the highest ranks of society must 
the operation of the bliss of Wedded Love be ex- 
cluded. The most recent and conspicuous instance 
of conimbial felicity, was Prince Leopold, and 
his late amiable consort, the Princess Charlottb 
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OF Wales. Theirs was an union not only of hands, 
but of hearts. Neither interest not caprice dictated 
the sacred connexion. Honourable was its com. 
mencement, exemplary its progress, and heart-rend- 
ing its termination. This illustrious pair at Clare- 
mont, reminded us of our first parents in paradise. 
They lived for each other's happiness. To please, 
and be pleased, was their predominant felicity. To 
the nation they held up a luminous exhibition of 
the domestic virtues ; which, imitated by the supe- 
rior classes, would have enchanced the prosperity 
of Britian. But, alas! the Phincess is no more — 

And art thxm gone, graced vision of an hour. 

Daughter of monarchs^^gem of England's crowm 1 
Thou lOvliest lily— 'fair imperial flow'r-^ 

in Beauty's vernal bloom to dust gone down. 
Gkme, when dispers'd each inauspicious cloud. 

In blissful sunshine *gan thy hopes to glow ; 
From Pain's fierce grasp, no refuge but the shroud, 

Condemn'd a Mothkr's pangs, but not Iter joys, to know I 

Lott Excellence /—what Habp shall hymn thy worth, 

Nor wrong the theme 1 Conspicuously in theCf 
Beyond the blind pre-eminence of birth. 

Shone Nature in her own regality I 
Coerced, thy spirit, smiled sedate in pride, 

Fix'd as the pine while circling storms contend $ 
But, when in Lira's serener duties tried, 

How sweetly did its gentle essence blend 
All bbautbous in the Wife^ the Daughter^ and the Priendl 

GENT. 

A similar royal instance of connubial felicity in 

the earlier annals of English story, is that of Ei>- 

13 
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WABD THX FIRST, and his beloved wife, Ele4inar 
of Castile; they lived toigether thiri^Hx years : 
and djring in the country, a cross was erected at 
every stage where her remains halted on the road 
for interment at Westminster Abbey ; one of these 
crosses, and which many of my readers must haye 
seen, being that of Waltham Abbbt — 

Tims, as thou tak^st thy circuit to destroy 

Tbe stately palace, or the lofty dome ; 

Spare, spare, yon akcxsitt Cross — if it muit fiiU, 

Oh ! let it fall the last beneath thy stroke | 

To Conjugal Affection dear, it stands, 

A proud memento to each married Pairi 

When Henry, influenced by mistaken zeal, 

Summon'd his warriors to the Holy Land ; 

Eleanor, high in virtue, as in birth, 

By perils unappallM, followed her lord 

Where'er the battle raged. Her Edward^ pierc'd 

By poisorCd weapon, felt the rankling wound. 

Baffling all aid — one only hope was lost. 

Those lips, on which enamour' d, he had hung. 

With unremitting constancy applied, 

Drew from the venom'd hurt its deadly power, 

Sav'd a lov'd life^ and more endear'd her own ! 

8MITHERS. 

The bereavement of the beloved Object by death, 
either before or after marriage, hath indeed given 
rise to agonizing feelings, mingled with an ineffable 
tenderness and delicacy — 

Ask the faithful Youth^ 
Why the cold urn of her whom long he lov^d 
So often fills his arms; — so often draws 
His lonely footsteps at the silent hour. 
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To pay the mournful tribute of his tears 1 

Oh I he will tell thee, that the wealth of worlds 

Should ne'er seduce his bosom to forego 

That saered hour, when, stealing from the noise 

Of care and envy — sweet remembrance sooths 

With VuiTus's kindest looks his aching breast, y 

And turns his tears to rapture I ^ 

Wk were the happiest Pair of human kind ; 
The rolling year its varying course performed, 

And back return'd again ; 
Another, and another, smiling came, 
And saw oar happiness unchanged remain. 

Still in her golden chain 
Harmonious Concord did our wishes bind ; 
Our studies, pleasures, taste, the same ; 

01 fatalf fatal stroke! 
That all this pleasing fabric Love had raised 

Of rare felicity ! 
On which e'en wanton Vice with envy gazed, 
And dvery sbheme of bliss our hearts had form'd, 

With sooth&ig hope for many a future day, 
In one sad moment broke I 
Yet 6 ! my soul ! thy rising murmurs stay, 
Nor dare the All-wise Disposkb to arraign, 

Or against his supreme decree 
With impious grief complain. 
That all thy full-blown joys at once should fiade. 
Was his most righteous will, and be that will obey'd ! 

lYTTLETON. 

Take, holy Earth, all that my soul holds dear. 
Take that best gift which Heav'n so lately gave ; 

To Bristol's fount, I bore with trembling care 
Her fiuibd form— 4he bowed to taste the wave, 

And died.— Does Touth, does Beauty read the line, 
Doei sympathetic fear their breast* alarm 1 
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Speak, dead Maria ! breathe a strain divine, 
£'en from the grave thou shalt have pow*! to charm. 

Bid them be chaste, be innocent like tJiee, 
Bid them in duty's sphere as meekly move ; 

And if so fair, — ^from vanity as free, 
As firm injriendship, and as fond in lots : 

Tell them, though 'tis an awful thing to die, 
('Twas even to thee) yet the dread path once trod, 

Hbavbn lifts its everlasting portals high. 
And hidB^he purein hearty behold their God ! 

vAsoir. 

" Amiable children !" (says St. Pierre in his 
Harmonies of Nature) " choose in the age of inno- 
cence a model which may afford you a safe guide 
in the age of passion. You have equally to dread 
corrupt society, and the wanderings of your own 
hearts ; follow, I entreat you, the path of Nature, 
which never leads astray. In a virtuotbs object^ you 
find collected both the beauty that is scattered on 
the earth, and the virtue that is derived from hea- 
ven. Such an attachment will create in you the 
love of industry, along with courage, constancy, 
humanity, and ptety. Cherish such affections early 
if you wish them to continue with you to the last. 
The attachments which remain till old age are 
generally those which have been formed in the 
early period of life, because youthful attachments 
are generally most innocent, and exempt from mer- 
cenary considerations. But to whatever object you 
attach yourself, remember that it is transient like 
yourself! A day will come when you will no longer 
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hear the voice of her you love, when she will cease 
to dwell in her accustomed habitation, or to direct 
her steps to meet you in the grove. What consola- 
tion can you then possess if you have not long ac- 
customed yourself to put your hopes in heaven 1 
Comfort yourself with the hope of meeting your 
partner in Another world. You may safely 
say to yourself, Why should I -not flatter myself? 
What would an insulated mind do even in paradise? 
Cicero is delighted with the prospect of meeting there 
with Lslius, Cato, Scipio, and other great men ; 
a feeling entertained by him along with every sage. 
They seek solitude on earth that they may be out 
of the way of the perverse ; — in Heaven they will 
seek society, because it is the assemblage of the 
good ! Doubtless the pure minds who in a humble 
situation have fulfilled the first duties of Nature, 
will be admitted there as well as those who have 
held higher charges. It is the part of an affectionr 
ate heart not only to love those whom it has left in 
this world, but to desire an union with them in 
heaven" 

As Youth and Love are almost synonymous terms, 
it may not be irrelevant to conclude with an admo- 
nition contained in Dr. Watts*s Few Happy Match- 
es ; with advice taken from Dr. Aikin's Letters 
to his Son on the choice of a Wife ; and with a 
poetical composition delineating Connubial Felicity. 

Dr. Isaac Watts, though he lived and died a 

bachelor, yet has, in these admonitory stanzas, 

13* 
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shown no contemptible insight into the nature of 
domestic happiness. If the good doctor really 
thought that the Happy Matches were /««?, he 
should have been ambitious of adding to the num- 
ber by his own examph 



FEW HAPPY MATCHES. 

Say, MIGHTY Love, and teach my song, 
To whom thy sweetest joys belong, 

And who the happy pairs ; 
Whose yielding hearts, and joining hands, 
Find blessings twisted with their bands, 

To soften all their cares ! 

Not the wild herd of nymphi and swaintf 
That thoughtless fly into the chains, 

As custom leads the way ; 
If there be bliss without design. 
Ivies and oaks may grow and twine. 

And be as blest as they ! 

Not Sordid souls of earthly mould, 
Who, drawn by kindred charms of goldy 

To dull embraces move ; 
So two rich mountains of Peru, 
May rush to wealthy marriage too. 

And make a world of love ! 

Not the duUpairSy whose marble form. 
None of the melting passions warm, 

Can mingle hearts and hands ; 
Logs of green wood, that quench the coals, 
Are married just like stoic souls. 

With osiers for their bands ! 

Not minds of melancJioly strain, 
Still silent, or that still complain, 
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Can the deax bondage bless ; 
As well may heavenly concerts spring 
Prom two old lutes with ne*er a string, 

Or none beside the bass ! 

Nor can the soft enchantment hold 
Two jarring souls of angry mould, 

The rugged and the keen ; 
Samson's young foxes might as well 
In bands of cheerful wedlock dwell, 

With firebrands tied between ! 

Nor let the cruel fetters bind 
A gentle to a savage mind. 

For Love abhors the sight ! 
Loose the fierce tiger from the deer, 
For native rage, and native fear, 

Rise and forbid delight ! 

Two kindest souls alone must meet, 

»Tis Friendship makes the bondage sweet, 

And feeds their mutual loves ! 
Bright Venus, on her rolling throne, 
Is drawn by gentlest birds alone. 

And cupids yoke the doves ! 

Dr. AiKiN/in his Letters to his Sorij has these 
admirable remarks on the choice of a Wife. 

" Were you engaged to make a voyage round the 
world on the condition of sharing a cabin with an 
unknown messmate, how solicitous would you be 
to discover his character and disposition before you 
set sail. If on inquiry he should prove a person of 
good sense and cultivated manners, and especially 
of a TEMPER inclined to please, and be pleased, how 
fortunate would you think yourself ! But if, in ad- 
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dition to this — ^his tastes, studies, and opimions, 
should be found conformable to jouis^ your satis- 
faction would be complete. You could not doubt 
that the circumstance which brought you together 
would lay the foundation of an intimate and delight- 
ful friendship. On the other hand, if he were re- 
presented by those who thoroughly knew him, as 
weak, ignorant, obstinate, and quarrelsome, of man- 
ners and disposition totally opposite to your own ; 
you would probably rather give up your project, 
than submit to live so many months confined with 
such an associate. Apply this comparison to thb 
DOMESTIC COMPANION of the voyagt of life, the in- 
timate of all hours, the partaker of all fortunes, the 
sharer in pain and pleasure, the mother and instruc- 
tress of your offspring ! From the influence of pas- 
sion I cannot guard you ; I can only deprecate its 
power. It may be more to the purpose to dissuade 
you from hasty engagements^ because in making 
them, a person of any resolution is not to be re- 
garded as merely passive. Though the head has 
lost its rule over the heart, it may retain its com- 
mand of the hand. And surely if we are to pause 
before any action, it should be before one on which, 
"all the colour of remaining life" depends. Your 
reason must be convinced, that to form a solid judg- 
ment of so many qualities as are requisite in the con* 
jugal unio7ij is no affair of days and weeks of ca- 
sual visits, or public exhibitions. Study your object 
at home. See her tried in her proper department. 
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Let the progress be — liking^ — approving^ — loving, 
— and lastly declaring ; and may you, after the ex- 
perience of as many years as I have had, be as hap- 
pily convinced, that a choice so formed, is not 
likely to deceive." 

The divine Cowper, though like Dr. Watts he 
lived and died a bachelor, like him appears to have 
understood the nature of domestic happiness. His 
idea of a wedded pair seems to have been that 
which Archbishop Fenelon has given in his Tele- 
machus; — One soul in two bodies! Mutual accom- 
modation, indeed, generates mutual harmony. The 
opposite conduct is, by Cowper, thus justly repro- 
bated — 

Alas ! and is domestic strife, 

That sorest ill of human lifoi 

A plague so little to be feared 

As to be wantonly incurred 

To gratify a fretful passion 

On every trivial provocation 1 

The kindest and happiest pair 

Will find occasion to forbear ; 

And something, every day they live, 

To pity — and perhaps, forgive I 

But if infirmities that fall 

In common to the lot of all, 

A blemish, or a sense impair'd, 

Are crimes so little to be spaf'd, 

Then farewell all that must create 

The comfort of the wedded state ; 

Instead of harmony, 'tis jar, 

And tumult and intestine war 2 

The Love that cheers life's latest stage, 

Proof against sickness, and old age ; 
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PreservM by virtue from declention, 
Becomes not weary of attention ; 
But lives, when that exterior grace 
Which first inspir'd tlie flame— decays ! 
'Tis gentle, delicate, and kind, 
To faults compassionate, or blind ; 
And will with sympathy endure 
Those evils it would gladly cure. 
But angry, coarse, and harsh expression, 
Shows LovB to be a mere profession : 
Proves that the heart is none of his, 
Or soon expels him, if it is ! 

I shall now present the reader with an Oi>B of 
some length, which has never before seen the light. 
It is communicated by a gentleman who wrote it 
under the inspiration of his first lo-ve, never having 
produced a line of poetry, either upon any former 
or subsequent occasion ; though he has since that 
period, most satisfactorily realized his anticipation 
of connubial felicity. 

THE LOVER'S SOLlLOaUY ; 

AN IRREGULAR ODE ON DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 
ADDRESSED TO CYNTHIA. 

One Summer's Eve I wander'd near a silent grove, 

Musing upon successfvl love^ 

And its long train of blessings ; 
When shall I call thy comforts mine, I said and sighed 7 
When shall the hallowM knot be tied. 

And I possess a modest and engaging spouse 7 

Lifting my eyes, methinks I see a stately seat 
Facing the east, with aspect sweet, 
And turrets lifted high ; 
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There, there, my soul — Ablest Ctnthia dwells : 
She who full oft my bosom swells 
With unknown ecstacies of joy ! 

To yon fiur dome will I repair, 

For thou, kind damsel, dwellest there 

In innocence divine ! 
Tes, I will go, and with thee spend 
The passing time — ^my heart to mend, 

And chat away life's leisure hour ! 

Frequent Fve mark'd her temper, mild. 
Her social smile — ^her soul refin'd 

By knowledge's brightening store ; 
To th' utmost ease a modest elegance she joins, 
Fair emblem of her fairer mind, 

Adorn'd with ev'ry grace I 

The expressive eye — ^the enchanting mien — 
Quick touch'd my heart and feelings keen 

With Love's tormenting pang ; 
In noon's gay sunshine, and the shade, 
Thee^ I admire, O beauteous maid. 

Like thee there's none beside I 

Oft Cynthia, do 1 wish that thou wert mine ; 
To celebrate the rite divine 

Has been my fervent pray' r ; 
Already if our sotds are One, 
Why should we still remain alone. 

Why lonely live apart! 

But lo ! FOND Hope portrays a scene. 
Its bliss to tell all words are mean. 

For tell they never can I 
And shall dear Cynthia be my wife. 
Thus making smooth the rugged path of life, 

And doubly heightening every joy ! 
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Ye9—deareH Cynthia ^hall be thine 
Through the short space of rolling time 

Which thou art deetinM here to spend ; 
To thee she'll prove a spouse full meek^ 
Oft wilt thou press her tender cheek 

In proof oi tenderer love ! ' 

To thee sheMl bring, that thou might'st rear. 
The infant sweet — a pledge how dear 

Of her attachment true ; 
The smiling babe, the playful child, and lively youth. 
Serve to confirm the delightful truth, 

'ITiat 8HS is thine by every tie 

And thine will be as long as heaven shall spare 
The lives of the fond wedded pair, 

BlessM with a length ofdays ; 
Time, though he alters our frail frame, 
UnfeignM affection ever is the same. 

For over genuine love time has no poVr ! 

Whate*er our winged hours engage, 
In sprightly youth^ or sober age^ 

It scarcely matters when ; 
Still shall they cheerful pass away, 
In blithesome mirth, or tranquil joy, 

Leaving behind no stings of guilt ? 

In my last moments on my bed, 
Sustain but thou my weary head, 

Wiping away the trickling tear ; 
Then shall I gently close my eyes, 
My spirit wafted to the skies, 

To enjoy an endless rest ! 

With latest breath I'll thee commend 

To Heaven's fond care — who goon will send 

Its guardian angels kind ; 
Around thy little cot they^ll stand, 
A numerous but a friendly band. 

To ward off every wo .' 
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Nor shall tfum long behind me stay 
In this sad vale — ^but wing thy way 

To realms of perfect bliss ; 
There, dearest CyntKiOy meet once more. 
On Canaan's bright immortal shore, 

For qi^er there to dwell ( 

Meantime our Children shall remain 
Our place to fill, and name retain, 

Whilst wx shall be no more ; 
When done their pan on Life's wide stage, 
Dismissed hence by honour'd age, 

We* 11 see them all, again ! 

Consoling thought to my pain'd heart, 
Reflecting that e*en we must part 

And bid a long adieu ! 
Thus, as the flowing river glides, 
Lo— 'kindred streams the pier divides, 

But quickly — they unite ! 

Thus THE ^NAMOUB^D FouTH at dcwy eve 
Muses upon successftd love^ 

And its long train of blessings; 
Domestic Bliss, who would not prize. 
Was she not sent us from the skies 

To cheer our tedious hours 'I 

Thanks to ton Poweb who reigns above, 
Wiaely dispensing virtuous love 

To warm merVs listless souls ; 
Thanks to yon Poweb, when first he said in mildest tone— 
Adam — it is not good for thee to he ahme^ 

Then — formed his lovblt Eve ! 

Who can find a Virtuous Woman ? (Proverbs 
xxxi. 11. to the end) for her price is far above 
rubies. The heart of her Husband doth safely 
trust in her, so that he shall have no need of spoil. 

14 
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She will do him good and not evil all the days of 
her life. She seeketh wool, and flax^ and vxyrketh 
willingly with her hands. She is like ^le merchants* 
ships ; she hringeth her food from afar. She riseth 
also while it is yet night, and giveth 9ieat to her 
household, and a portion to her maidens. She con' 
sidereth a field, and buyeth it : wUh the fruit of her 
hand she planteth a vineyard. She girdeth her 
loins with strength, and strengtheneth her arms. 
She perceiveth that her merchandise is good : her 
candle goeth not out by nighL She layeth her hands 
to the spindle, and her Itands hold the distaff. She 
stretcheth out her hand to the poor; yea, she reacheth 
forth her hands to the needy. She is not afraid of 
the snow for her household : for all her household 
are clothed with scarlet. She maketh herself cover- 
ings of tapestry : her clothing is silk and purple. 
Her Husband is known in the gates, when he sitteth 
among the elders of the land. She maketh fine linen, 
and selleth it ; and deliver eth girdles unto the mer- 
chant. Strength and honour are her clothing ; and 
she shall rejoice in time to come. She openeth her 
mouth with wisdom ; and in her tongue is the law 
of kindness. She looketh well to the ways of her 
household, and eateth not the bread of idleness. 
Her Children arise up, and call her blessed; her 
Husband also, and he praiseth her. Many daugh- 
ters have done virtuously, but thou excellest them all. 
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TavouT is deceitful, and beauty is vain : hut a wO' 
man that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised. 
Give her of the fruit of her hands; and let her own 
works praise her in the gates. And Solomon, the 
wisest of men, willing to resume the delightful sub- 
ject, thus exclaims in another portion of the Sacred 
Writings : — As the sun when it ariseth in the high 
heaven, (Eccl. xxvi. 16, 18, 23.) so is the beauty of 
a good wife in the ordering of her hov^e. As the 
golden pillars are upon the sockets of silver, so are 
the fair feet with a constant heart, A wicked Wo- 
man is given as a portion to a wicked man, hut x 
GODLY Woman is given to him that feareth the 
Lord, 
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THE SOLDIER. 



Then a Soldibr^ 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like a pard, 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon'* mouth ! 



The jaring interests of Man in society will not 
infrequently break out into acts of hostility. Hence 
we find that scenes of bloodshed bebase the earliest 
records of the human race. Among the Greeks 
the siege of Troy forms a conspicuous era of their 
history. And the Romans were so inflamed with 
the love of war, that they could not rest till they 
became the masters of the world. Descending to 
modem times, we do not find men less inclined to 
oppose each other in the field of battle. Waks and 
fumtmrs of wars, have distinguished these latter 
days! More than half of the last century was en- 
gaged in acts of violence. For these twenty years 
past the obstr^)erous trump of war has been inces* 
santly blown; and it was reserved for the recent 
Battle of Waterloo alone, by its decisive issue, to 
hush the world into peace! Alluding to that por» 
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tion of the contest which passed on the Spanish 
peninsula, Lord Byron has these energetic lines^ 
awfully descriptive of the furj of the combatants 
bent on mutual destruction. Devastation is thus 
personified— 

Lo! where the giant on the mountain stands, 
His blood'red tresses deepening in the sun ; 
With death-shot glowing in his fiery hands, 
And eje that scorcheth all it glares upon : 
Restless it rolls — now fiz'd, and now anon 
Flashing a&r — and at his iron feet 
Destruction cow'rs to mark what deeds are done! 
For on this morn thbeb potent nations meet 
To shed before his shrine the blood he deems most sweet ! 



By Heaven 2 it is a splendid sight to 
(For one who hath nofriendf no brother there) 
Their rival scarfs of mix'd embroidery, 
Their various arms that glitter in the air ! 
What gallant war-hounds rouse them from their lair ; 
And gnash their fangs, loud yelling for their prey ! 
All join the chase, hut Jew the triumph share ; 
The Grave shall bear the chiefest prize away, 
And Havoc, scarce for joy, can number their array ! 

While the world is thus constituted, the character 
of THE Soldier will be upheld and retained. In- 
deed it has been justly remarked that, " War is a 
great evil, but it is inevitable, and oftentimes neces- 
sary. If he who first reduced to rules the art of 
destroying his fellow creatures had no end in view 
but to gratify the passions of princes, he was a, 
monster whom it would have been a duty to smother 
i\t his birth ; but if his intention was the defence 
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of persecuted virtue, or the punishment of successful 
wickedness, to curb ambition, or to oppose the un- 
just claims of superior power, mankind ought to 
erect altars to his memory !" The office of Soldier 
has its origin in self-defence, or rather in the pre* 
servation of one'scountry from the attacks of the 
enemy. In this point of view the character is the 
object of commendation. But when employed in 
the career of unprincipled ambition, the man trainr 
ed to arms is a curse to his species. The Patriot 
Soldier alone claims and deserves the regard of 
his fellow creatures. Under Heaven, in him we 
have to recognise the support and the defender of 
his country. This distinction is well drawn by Cow- 
per, and ought never to be forgotten. The patriot 
Soldier is thus happily portrayed : 

Let laurels drench'd in pure Pamassian dews, [ 

Reward his memory, dear to every muse, 

Who, with a courage of unshaken root, 

In Honour's field advancing his firm foot^ 

Plants it upon the line that Justice draws, 

And will prevail or perish in her cause. 

*Ti8 to the virtues of such men-*-MAK owes 

His portion in the good that Heav'n bestows ; ] 

And when recording History displajrs 

Feats of renown, though wrought in distant days. 

Tells of a few stout hearts that fought and died 

Where duty placed them at their country's side, 

The man that is not movM with what he readsi 

That takes not fire at their heroic deeds, 

Unworthy of the blessings of the bravbv 

Is base in mind, and bom to be a slave! ' 
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Now mark the opposite portraiture which the 
poet, faithful to his .task, hath drawn with equal 
energy: 

But let etemeU in&my purrae 

The WBBTCH to nought but his ambition traei 

Wiu]^ for the sake of filling with one blast 

The post-horas of all Europe, lays her waste. 

The glass that bids Man mark die fleeting hour, 

And Death's own scythe would well bespeak his power. 

Then grace the bony phantom in their stead, 

With the fun shoulder-knot and gay cockade ; 

Clothe the twin-brethren in each other's dressy 

The same their occupation and success ! 

" Men will differ greatly," says that great and 
good man, the late Dr. Watson, Bishop of Landafl^ 
" in their notions of the justice of War, according 
to the different views of the extent of moral and 
religious obligation. For my part I consider the 
justifiable occasions of going to War, to be few, 
very few indeed. I admit that war is not absolutely 
forbidden by the letter of the Christian religion, but 
I am persuaded that when the spirit of Christi- 
anity shall exert its proper influence over the minds 
of individuals, and especially over the minds of 
public men in their public capacities, over the 
minds of men constituting the councils of princes^ 
from whence are the issues of peace and war ; — 
when this happy period shall arrive. War will 
cease throughout the whole Christian world."* 

* See that most interesting publication, Anecdotes of ike lAfe 
of Richard Watson^ BishopofLandaffy &c. published by his son, 
Richard Watson, L. L. B. Prebendary of Landaff and Wells. 
Second Edition. Two Volumes Octavo. 
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- But let us'attend to the description of the Soldier 
given by Shakspeare — it is characteristic and 
impressive : 

Then a Soldibk— 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like a pard, 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel^ 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the eannon*8 mouth ! 

The temi ''pard,'' is a contraction of leopard^ 
whence the comparison is derived. Our ancestors 
wore their beards after a singular fashion, their 
form varjdng with their profession. In the Merry 
Wives of Windsor^ Mrs. Cluickly asks if Slender 
** does not wear a great round beard like a glover's 
paring knife?" The answer is equally curious. 
"No, forsooth; he hath a little wee face, with a 
little yellow beard! a Cain coloured beajrdl" Old 
paintings represent Judas and Cain with yellow 
beards. We meet also in Henry the Vth these ex- 
pressions: "And what a beard of general^ cutl" 
In old portraits, particularly those of the Earls of 
Essex and Southampton, we perceive that beards 
assumed very whimsical shapes; such as of spades, 
Milettos, &c. These facts will be recollected by 
all those who are conversant with the pages of 
British history. 

It is supposed that Shakspeare, when he drew 
the character of the Soldier, had in view the cha- 
racter of Hotspur ; and extracts from the plajrs of 
our Bard will sorve for its confirmation. 
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*'Full of strange oaths," has been too charac- 
teristic of THE SoLDiSR at all times, and on all occa- 
sions. Boasting of valour in action, it is said in the 
historical play of Henry the Vth, of the soldiers — 
" And this they con perfectly in the phrase of war, 
which they trick up with new turned oaths /' Thus 
Hotspur, extolling his valour, exclaims : 

Speak of Mortimer 7 
Zoundfl, I will speak of him, and let my soal 
Want mercy if I do not join with him : 
Yea, on bin part, 1*11 empty all these veins, 
And my dear blood drop by drop Pthe dust ; 
But I win lift the down-trod Mortimer 
As high i*the air as this unthankful Idng ! 

And as "jealous in honour/' how eloquently does 
Hotspur cry out — 

By Heaven methinks it were an easy leap 

To pluck bright honour from the pale-faoed moon, 

Or dive into the bottom of the deep ! 

Where fathom-line could never touch the ground, 

And pluck up drowned honour by the locks ; 

So he that doth redeem her thence, might wear 

Without corrival all her dignities ! 

"Sudden and quick in quarrel," indicates the 
impetuousity of the Soldier where an offence, real 
or imaginary, is taken ; — thus Hotspur : 

Nay I will, that's flau— 
He said he would not ransom Mortimer, 
Forbad my tongue to speak of Mortimer, 
But I will find him when he lies asleep 
And in his ear ril hollow—MoKTiMxa ! 
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Nay, m have a starling shall be taught to speak 
Nothing but Mortimer^ and give it him 
To keep his anger still in motion ! 

The expressions of Shakspeare, "seeking the 
bubble reputation even in the eannorCs motuh^^ 
implies the tremendous hazard which the soldier 
incurs in meeting an enemy in the field of battle ; 
where scenes of horror petrifj with astonishment 
And yet such is the force of military efibrveacencey 
that Burns, the incomparable Scotch poet, has put 
the following animated lines in the mouths of the 
wounded and dying of a victorious Aiimy pa iht 
field of battle — 

Farewell I thou fair day» thou green earth, and ye skies. 

Now gay with the broad setting sun { 
Farewell, loves and firiendships, ye dear tender ties. 

Our race qf existence is run ! 

Thou grim king of terrors, thou /|fe*« gloomy foe 1 

Go frighten the eowmrd and slave ; 
Go teach them to tremble^ fell tyrant ! but know, 

No terrors hast thou for ths bkavs I 

Thou striks't the poor peasant, he sinks in the dark, 

Nor saves e*en the wreck of a name ; 
Then strik*st thk Youm o Hsao — a glorious mark t 

Be laUs in the blaze of his fame ! 

In the field of proud Aonmir, our swords in our hands, 

Our Kino and our Countkt to save ; 
While ViCTOBT shines on lifers last ebbing sands. 

Oh I who would not die with ths Brays 7 

But to proceed with the illustration of Shak- 
spMure'B SoUier, Hotspur meant to acquire no small 
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''Full of strange oaths," has been too charac- 
teristic of THB Soldier at all times, and on all occa- 
sions. Boasting of valour in action, it is said in the 
historical play of Henry the Y th, of the soldiers — 
" And this thej con perfectly in the iduraae of war, 
which they trick up with new turned oaths f* Thus 
Hotspur, extolling his valour, exclaims : 

Speak of Mortimer 7 
Zouxkdt, I wfll speak of him, and let my soal 
Want mercy if I do not join with himt 
Yea, on his part, I'll empty all these veinsi, 
And my dear blood drop by drop i*tbe dust ; 
But I win lift the down-trod Mortimer 
As high i'the air as this unthankful king 1 

And as "jealous in honour/' how eloquently does 
Hotspur cry out — 

By Heaven methinks it were an easy leap 

To pluck bright honour from the pale-faoed moon, 

Or dive into the bottom of the deep ! 

Where fathom-line could never touch the ground, 

And i^uck up drowned honour by the locks ; 

So he that doth redeem her thence, miglrt wear 

Without corrival all her dignities ! 

"Sudden and quick in quarrel," indicates the 
impetuousity of the Soldier where an offence, real 
or imaginary, is taken ; — thus Hotspur : 

Nay I will, that's flat- 
He said he would not ransom Mortimer, 
Forbad my tongue to speak of Mortimer, 
But I will find him when he lies asleep 
And in his ear Fll hollow—MoBTUfxm I 
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far above all other writers in ancient times. This 
it was that made Pope remark, that Shaksfeabs 
was not so much inspired hy nature, as he was ike 
organ through which nature spake to mankind. 
And Johnson leaves on record this memorable tes- 
timony, that ''SHAKSPEAta is, above ail wrkers, at 
least above all modern writers, the poet of nature^, 
the poet that holds up to his readers a faithful mir- 
ror of manners and of hfe !^ 

But let us new turn our attention to Was in aU 
its tremendous ramifications ; it is a fertile subject 
of meditation, with every sensible and feeling heart. 

Wabsi&rs, whose object ia mere glory, are the 
pest as weU as disgrace of their species; and ac- 
cordingly are consigned to future punishment. 
SouTHBY, the poet-laureat, has in his Joan of Arc^ 
thus disposed of them— 

Thtif entei^d now a large and IqHj dome^ 
0*er whose black marble sides a dim drear light 
Struggled with darkness from the unirequent lamp i 
Enthcen'd around thk MuaDSBsas of Mankind- I 
Monarchy the great^ the glorious^ the august,. 
EUich bearing on his brow a crown qfjlre, 
Sat stem and silent I Nimbod^ he was there, 
First king, the mighty hunter, and that Ghisf 
Who did belie hia mother's fame, that so 
Ht might be call'd young Ammon. In this court 
OBsar was crownM — accursM liberticide I 
And HB who murder*d Tdlly, that cold villain I 
OcTAvxus— though the courtly minion*s lyre 
Hath hymn'd his praise ; though MarO sung to him, 

15 
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And when Death leTeUecl to original clay 
The royal careasi,— ^To^fery, &WDing low, 
Fell at hia feet, and worshipped the new god I 
Trr^s was here, the conqnerer of the Jews; 
JBkf the delight of human-kind misnam'd ! 
Cjbsabs, and Soloanh, EMPsaoas, and Kinos ! 
Here were they all — all who for glory fought ; 
Here, in the court of Globt, reaping now 
The meed they merited ! 

"From the heroes of antiquity," sajs a modem 
writer, " have sprung the race of the wasteful con- 
querors of nations, the disturbers of the peace of 
man 1 Achilles begat Alexander and his turbulent 
successors ; Alexander begat Julius Caesar, with the 
long and horrid series of Roman emperors : and the 
bewitcherj of Caesar's character will never cease 
to propagate the lust of overbearing dominion, with- 
out one end in view but the mere fame of extended 
empire and despotic sway ! To this we have owed 
the embryo attempt of Charles the Fifth of Austria, 
and of Lewis the Fourteenth of France ; and at 
this moment owe more perhaps than to any other 
cause, the present trouhler of the world ! An ample 
career of glory lay before him, but the ghost of 
Caesar, and the dream of more than Roman empire, 
appear to haunt his sleeping and his waking hours ; 
they have turned him from all honourable coiu'ses, 
nor will suffer him to pause until, to serve some 
wise ends of an avenging Providence, he be per- 
mitted for a while to spread desolation around, or 
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fall himself — a mighty ruin, a just, but inadequate 
atonement to an offended and harassed world!"* 
The devastations <^ the GoNauEBOR, iike an 
earthquake, sfMread around iEtn indescribable con- 
sternation : 

Ahl whence that glare 
That fireethe airch of Heaven— that 6uk, red smoke, 
Blotting the silver moon 1 The stars are ^piencfaed 
In darkness — and the pore and sparicling snow 
Gleams faintly through the gloom that gathers roufld ! 
Haxk to that roar whose swift and deafening peak 
In countless echoes thro* the mountains ring. 
Startling pale midiiaght on her stany throne I 
Now swells the intermingling din— ihe jar. 
Frequent and frightful of the bursting homb 1 
The fiJiing beam, the shriek, the groan, the shout, 
The ceaseless clangour, and the rush of mea 
Inebriate with rage— loud, and laoFe loud 
The discord grows, till pale Death shuts the scene! 
And o*er ths GoKaniBoa, and the GoNQUBBBa, draws 
His cold and bloody sbroud ! Ofatithemen 
Whom day's departing beam saw blooming there 
In proud and vigorous health— of all the hearts 
That beat with aaxiotts life at sunset dtere, 
How few Bunive, how few are beating now 3 
AH is deep silence— like the fearful calm 
That slumbers in the storm^s portentous pause, 
SaTC when the frantic watl of vfidow^d love 
Comes skttddoring on the blast 1 — or, the feint moan 
With which some soul bursts from the frame of clay 
Wrapt coaad its struggling powers I The grey morn 

^ See EtMft by the late Rev. G. Walker of Manchester, writ- 
ten some years ago; therefore the above paragraph has somewhat 
propketie in it relatiye to the fell of Buonapaite, the victim of hiB 
own ainbitim. 
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Draws on the mournful Bcene— the sulphuieous Bmtk» 
. Before the icy wind rolls for away — 
And the bright beams of frosty morning, dance 
Along the spangling snow I There, trscks of blood 
Even to the forests' depth, and scatter'd arms, 
And lifeless warriors, whose hard lineaments 
DsATH*8 self could change not— mark the dreadful path 
Of the out-sallying victors— for behind, 
Black ashes note where their proud city stood ! 
Within yon forest is a gloomy glen,—- 
Each tree which guards its darkness from the day 
Waves o*er the WABaiOB*s tomb 1 

•HSLLT. 

The Soldier's ^om^ to the field of baitle, is 
thus briefly, but naturally described, an hundred 
years ago — 

Preserve thy sighs, uoerTHBiFTT Girl, 

To purify the air ; 
Thy tears to thread instead of pearl. 

On bracelets of thy hair \ 

The trumpet wakes the echo hoarse, 

And wakes the louder drum ; 
Expense of grief gains no remorse, 

When sorrow should be dumb I 

For I must go where lazy peace 

Will hide her drowzy head ; 
And for the sport of Kings increase 

The number of the Dead I 

DAVXNAMT. 

But I shall transcribe the counterpart of the 
above address, equally affecting and beautiful— 
the Soldiej^s return; it is couched in the Caledonian 
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dialect, but so lightly tinged, that every reader will 
understand it — 

When wikl Wab's deadly blast wai blown, 

And gentle peace returning ; 
Wi* mony a sweet babe fatherless, 

And mony a widow mourning : 
I left the lines and tented field, 

Where lang Fd been a lodger : 
My humble knapsack a' my wealth, 

A poor but honest sodger ! 

A leal light heart was in my breast. 

My hand unstain'd wP plunder ; 
And for fair Scotia hame again 

I cheery on did wander : 
I thought upon the bcoiks o'Coil, 

I thought upon my Nancy : 
I thought upon the witching smile, 

That caught my youthful fancy I 

At length I reach'd the bonny glen 

Where early life I sported, 
I passM the mill, and trysting thorn, 

Where Nancy oft I courted; 
Wha spied I but my ain dear maid 

Down by her mother's dwelling. 
And tum'd me round to hide the flood 

That in my een was swelling ! 

Wi' alter'd voice, quoth I, •* Sweet lass. 

Sweet as yon hawthorn's blossom, 
O I happy, happy, may he be, 

That's dearest to thy bosom ! 
My purse is light — ^I've far to gang, 

And fieiin would be thy lodger ; 
I've serVd my king and country lang. 

Take pity oo a sodger I" 
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80 wwtfully tbt gta'd on me, 

And lovelier was than ever ; 
Q,uo* ihe— " A aodger ance I lov'd, 

Forget him shall I never, 
Our humble coC, and hamely fitre, 

Te freely ihall partake H, 
That gallant badge, the dear eoekade^ 

Te're welcome for the ntke o^t r* 

She gaz*d— she reddened like a roK^ 

Syne pale like ony lily ; 
She eank within my armi and cried, 

** Art thou my ain dear WUlie 7" 
''By him who made yon n]n«nd aky, 

By whom true love's regarded, 
I am the man—and thus may still 

TVue lotert be rewarded ! 

** The Wab8 are o*er and Fm come hame, 

And find thee still true hearted ; 
Tho* poor in gear, we're rich in love, 

And mair we'se ne'er be parted :" 
Uuo* she — " My grandsire left me gau'J, 

A mailen plenishM fairly ; 
And come, my faithful sodger lad, 

Thou'rt welcome to it dearly !" 

For gold the merchant ploughs the main. 

The former ploughs the manor ; 
Bxxi glory is the sodger's prize, 

The 0odger*s wealth is honour : 
The brave poor sodger ne'er despise, 

Nor count him as a stranger ; 
Remember hs's your zountr^^a stay 

In day and hour of danger 1 

BUKNS. 

It is impossible here not to be reminded of Gold- 
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sKifH's description of the Old iSio/dter— exhibiting 
the feats of his profession : 

The broken SokUer^kindXy bade to stay, 
Sat by hii fire and talk*d the night away ; 
Wept o'er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done, 
ShoulderM his eruteh, and show'd how fields were won! 

The Invalid Soldier, and worn out Sailor, are 
interesting objects, calling forth the emotions of pity 
and compassion. The provision made for them in 
this country, at the princely asylums Qrssnwioh 
and Chelsea Hospitals, surpasses every thing 
of the kind throughout all other nations of the 
earth. The subsequent stanzas will interest the 
feeling heart ; it is the conclusion of a successful 
petition of the Invalid Soldier, addressed to the 
Duke of york : 

Think not ih£ veteran who with humble prayer, 
Yields his just cause to your indul^nt care ; 
Would hope to touch with sacrilegious hand 
The valued treasure of his native land ; 
Since his hard lot no earlier wasdiscem'd 
He claims not all the meed so dearly eamM ; 
But now by years and indigence oppressM 
With modest patience forms this small request: 
That HX his aged limbs at peace may lay, 
And calmly waste his fistst declining day; 
And when his soul aspires where Wqlfk is fled^ 
He'll leave a Soldier* a blessing on your head t 
See, at your feet, no common object bend, 
A tender parent, and a generous friend ; 
To independence once he could aspire. 
And cherished want sat smiling by his fire t 
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But anziooi care, and tad dejection now. 
Lurk in the furrowa of hia manly brow ; 
While poverty appean with haggard mien 
To blast the peace of lifers concluding scene, 
His humble worth, mark'd by the muse alone) 
That muse who lives unseen, and sings unknowni 
Shall to brave YoaK*8 indulgent ear convey. 
While Truth and PUy consecrate the lay I 



Of the horri^ efiects of War, innumerable are 
the delineations in the wide range of British poetry. 
— In the earliest annals of pur history, its ravages 
desola;ted the fair face of this beautiful island; 

In Britain, where the hills and fertile |dain 

Like her historic page are overspread 

With vestiges of Was, the shepherd boy 

Climbs the green hillock to survey hie flock^ 

Then sweetly sleeps upon his favourite hill, 

Not conscious that his beds's a Warriob*s tomb ! 

The ancient mansions deeply moated round, 

Where, in the iron age of chivalry, 

Redoubted barons waged their little wars: 

The strong entrenchments, and enormous mounds 

Rais'd to oppose the fierce perfidious Danes, 

And still more aacient traces that remain 

Of dykes, and camps, from the far distant date 

When minstrel Druids waked the soul of war, 

And roused to arms old Albion's hardy sons 

To stem the tide of Roman tyranny 1 

War's footsteps thus imprinted on the ground. 

Show, that in Britai:i—- he, from age to age. 

Has reared his horrid head, and raging^-reigned ! 

BLOOMFIELD. 

The curse of war is thus depicted by a modern wri- 
ter with an appropriate energy: " The morality of 
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peaeefiU times is directly opposite to the maxims 
of War. The fundamental rule of the first is to 
do good, of Ihe latter to inflict injuries. The for* 
mer commands us to succour the oppressed, the 
latter to overwhelm the defenceless. The former 
teaches men to love their enemies, the latter to make 
Ihemsdves terrible even to strangers. The rules 
of moralit J will not sufSsr us to promote the dear- 
est iat«:«st8 by falsehood — ^the maxims of War ap- 
plaud it when employed in the destruction of others. 
That a familiarity with such maxims must tend to 
harden the heart, as w^l as to pervert the moral 
sentiments, is too obvious to need illustration. The 
natural consequence of their prevalence is an tmfetl- 
ing and nnffincipled amhiti&n^ with an idolatry of 
talents, and a contempt of virtue^ whence the es- 
teem of mankind is tnurned from the humble, the 
benefic^it, and the good, to men who are qualified 
by a genius fertile in expedient, a courage that is 
never appalled, and a heart that never pities, to be- 
come destroyers of the earth! While the phiLamr 
ihr^piH is devising means to mitigate the evils* 
and augment the ha^^piness of the world, a fellow- 
wcMrker together with God in exploring and giving 
effect to the benevolent tendencies of nature— thk 
Warrior is revolving in the gloomy recesses of 
his capacious mind, plans of future devastation and 
ruin. Prisons crowded with captives, cities emptied 
of their inhabitants^ fields desolate and waste^ are 
among his [Mroudest trophies 1 The structure of his 
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fame is cemented with tears and blood,— and if hit 
name is wafted to the ends of the earth, it is in the 
shrill cry of suffering humanity, in the curses and 
imprecations of those whom his Sworo has re- 
duced to despair t*' - Haul. 

The following lines describing War and its con- 
sequences, are the most ezpressive in the whole 
range of poetry: 

I hate that Drum's diflcordant Knind, 
Parading round, and round, and round ; 
To thoughtleM jouth it pleasure yiekb, 
• And luree from eitiet and from fieldi^ 
Tb sell their liberty for cbaroia 
Of' tawdry lace and glittering arms : 
And when Ambition's voice commands, 
To march, and fight, and flEdl— in foreign lands I , 

I hate the Drum's discordant sound, 
Parading round, and round, and round ; 
To me it talks of ravag'd plains, 
And burning towns, and ruin'd swains, 
And mangled limbs, and dying groans. 
And widows' tears, and orphans' moans; 
And all that Misery's hand bestows 
To fill the catalogue of human woes ! 

SCOTT. 

^ut to bring home to our bosoms the accursed ef- 
fects of War, survey for a moment the field of 
battle — where will be found concentrated all the 
evils of suffering humanity : 

" We cannot see an individual expire, though a 
stranger, or an enemy, without being sensibly 
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moved and prompted by compassion, to lend him 
every assistance in our power. Every trace of re- 
sentment vanishes in a moment — every emotion 
gives way to pity and terror. In these last extre- 
mities we remember nothing but the lespeet and 
tenderness due to our common nature. What a 
scene then must a, field of battU present, where* 
thousands are leA withcMit assistance^ and without 
pity, with their wounds exposed to the piercing air,, 
while the blood, freezing as H flows^ binds them ta 
the eartb, amidst the trampling of horses^ and the 
insults of an enraged foe \ If they are spared by 
the humanity of the enemy, and carried from the 
field, it is but a prolongation of torment. Con- 
veyed in uneasy vehicles, oflea to a remote distance,, 
through roads almost impassable, they are lodged 
in ill prepared receptacles for the wounded and 
the sick ; where the variety of dktress baffles aU 
the efforts of humanity and skill, and renders it im- 
possible to give to each the attention he demands^ 
Far from their native hc»ne, na tender assiduities 
of Friendship, no well known voice, no Wift^ or 
Mother, Off Sister, is near to sooth their sorrows, re- 
lieve their thirsty or close their eyes in death. Un- 
happy man I and must you be swept mto the grave 
imnoticed and unremembered P and no friendly 
tear be shed foe your »ifierings^ or mingled with 
your dust?"* Hall. 

* Ste an intcretting detail, entilted— SfccfcA of the Medical HU- 
Urry 1^ the BrUuh Atmiea in the Peniruula qf Spain ami 
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Similar sentiments on this heart-rending subject 
flow from the indignant muse : 

Slauohtsb I infernal fiend— of mien 
Terrific, smear'd with human gore ; 

Ceaae to pollute the peacefbl ecene, 
And blast the opening hlooni no more I 
Hence with all thj horrid train 
Of gbaitly spectres— quit the plain I — 
Revenge— disdainful of control, 
Fierce sire of Rape and Murder fool — 
Stem Cruelty, with aspect wild, 
Hell-doom'd, Ambition's lawless child 1 
Whose steely heart no tears can move, 
Not e'en the tears of sufiering Love I 
And meagre Rapine, with his band 
Of myrmidons, whose harpy hand 
Destroys,' or turns to dismal waste 
The pride of Nature, and of Taste I 

ITiou pityless and savage breast. 
That canst from others* ills be blest ; 

Portugal, By my excellent friend Sir James Macgbigob, 
M. D. P. R. S. Ed. Director-General of the Army, Medical 
Board, &c ; who accompanied the army under the command of 
his Orace the Duke of Wellington, throughout the whole of tlie 
Peninsular war. The Sketch concludes with this appropriate ob- 
servation : " The service of Medical Gpficebs,'* says Dr. 
Macgrigor, "are of a less brilliant nature than those of the military, 
but in point of tUility^ talent^ and zeal, I believe it was acknow- 
ledged, that the Medical was not inferior to any department in 
the army under the Duke of Wellington; contributing most 
largely to a successful issue of the contest in which we were en- 
gaged.*' 
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Eye, untaught to weep the wrong 

Of a brother or a foe ! 
Heart, too hard to melt, and tongue 
Slow to plead the cause of wo ! 
O ! quit— ibr ever quit these halcyon plains, 
Where Lovs*8 abode is fix'd — ^where.uniling Qmeord reigns. 

But this is a general picture of the desolation 
eflfected by the ravages of War. Mcwre agonizing 
is the exhibition of a particular instance of its de« 
vastation in the loss of a Lover, lamented by the 
afflicted object of his passion — at a time of tumuU 
tuous rejoicing, and amidst the blaze of general il« 
lumination : listen to the Maniac of Victory — 

But here comes oms that seems to out-rejoice 
All the rejoicing tribes-wild is her eye, 
And frantic is her air, and fanciful 
Her sable suit— and round she rapid rolls 
Her greedy eyes upon the spangled street, 
And drinks with greedy gaze the sparkling scene \—^ 
And ** See," she cries, " how they have grac*d the hour 
That gave him to his grave I bail, lovely lamps, 
In honour of that hour— a grateful land 
Hath hung aloft I And sure he well deserves^ 
The tributary splendour — for he fought ' 
Their battles well : ah ! he was Valour's sel£ 
Fair was tl^e look with which he fac'd the foe— 
But on his Harriet^ when my hero bent it, 
'Twas so benign — and beautiful he was. 
And he was young— too young in years to die ! 
*Twas but a little while bis wing had thrown 
Its guardian shadow o'er me — but 'tis gone- 
Fallen is my shield — ^yet see now if I weep. 
A British iDarrior*9 Widow should not weep, 
Her hero sleeps in honour's fragrant bed ! 
So they all tell me :— and I have nobly learn'd 

16 
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Their gallant lesson— all my tears are gone, 

Bright ghn^s beam has dried them every drop t 

No, no, I scorn to weep— high is mine heart, 

Hot are mine eyes— there is no weak water there ! 

'Tis true I should have joy*d, what mother would not 1 

To have shown him that atpeet babe, o*er which he wept 

When last he kiss'd it — yes, he did — he wept ! 

My WAamiOR wept ! as the weak woman's tears 

From off this cheek, where now I none can feel, 

He kissM away — ^he wet it with his own. — 

O ! yes it would, 'twould have been sweet t* have shown him 

How his dear lovely boy had grown sinee he 

Seheld it cradled, and t' have bid it call him 

fiy the sweet name that I had taught it utter 

In softest tones— while he was thunder hearing, 

And thunder hurling round him— for his hand 

Would not be idle amid deeds of glory ! 

Yea-^glory! glory! glory! is the word — 

See how it glitters all along the street !" 

And then She laughs, and wildly leaps along. 

With tresses all untied — fair Wbbtch, adieu ! 

In mercy. Heaven, thy shattered peace repair. 

FAWCETT. 

From these heart-rending scenes of general deso- 
lation, and individual misery, let us turn to the 
notice of defensive war^ the only species of hostility 
allowed by reason, or sanctioned by revelation. In- 
deed a most respectable Christian sect will not 
admit that any resistance whatever is permitted in 
the New Testament. By the too rigorous interpre- 
tation of certain precepts issued by our blessed 
Saviour, and an inattention to the very peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the primitive Christians, inferences 
have been drawn destructive of self-preservation. 
The inhabitants threatened with invasion should, 
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however, rise up in behalf of their country, and 
repel the foe from their shores by their united energy. 
It is when such fall, that the Soldier may be said to 
perish enshrined amidst the glory of victory — 

By rise of Sun, on yonder plain^ 

In ardour high tke valiatU stood | 
At eve, the cold moon o*er the stain 

Besilver'd bright a scene of bJood ! 
Below that mound they new aie sleeping, 

Wakelul once, and bold, and brave; 
Alas I the evening dews are weeping 

On the soldier's grave ! 

Of them to hear the pairiot listens, 

Pensive Love a sigh bequeaths ; 
Virtue's tear, when praising, glistens, 

Fame presents her laurelPd wreaths : 
And fond Affection, nobly warming. 

Will laud the hearts that strove to save ;] 
And Memory wave her wand of charming 

O'er the soldier's grave ! 

The trump of Fame ihty heard— obey'd, 

Afar, at sea, the waning shore 
In sad and sombre blue decay'd, 

And ne*er by them was w«loomM moce ! 
But GkaUtude will grieve for Glory, 

And give the tear which onoe they gave ; 
And Wisdom tell her mournful story, 

O'er the soldier's grave 1 

We live secure, and sleep at eaw. 

Tranquillity our steps awaits ; 
They left their homes and ptoughed the sMS, 

To keep the battle from oun Oatm : 
The forest moans, a voice of wailing I 

Above their dust while camaeha wava 1] 
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The bittern shrieks at eve when tailing 
O'er the soldier's grave ! 

Oft when the ftiggoi glances bright, * 

As winter manUes white the plain ; 
The sire will spend the noon of night j 

To tell of those in battle slain : 
His children will the warmth inherit, 

And fondness will a tribute crave ; 
To sooth the rest, and calm the spirit, 

Of the soldier's grave ! 

And another modem writer has this spirited ex- 
clamation — 

Wab, monstrous offspring of anibUtous lust, 
What streams of blood have fail'd to slake thy thirst ; 
What blaze of burning villages to show 
Mankind thy wild deformity of wo ! 
Oay dost thou stalk indeed the throng'd parade, 
The sunbeams sporting round thy polish'd blade ; 
In gilt attire, all lightsomeness and cheer. 
Moving to Music's voice — while Beauty, near. 
Bestows the smile that Peace and Pity claim, 
To add new powers to thy destructive flame I 
O ! could s?ie see in fields of dire alarm, 
Naked, and streaked with gore, thy giant arm 
The life-strings from thy victim's bosom snatch. 
And throw thy brand on Quiet's humble thatch ; 
Sure she would loathe thy trumpet's murderous cry, 
And from thy yelping hounds abhorrent fly ! 
Save when in Liberty's immortal cause 
'Gkiinst tyrant M^ht, a land invaded^ draws 
The sword of honour — ^then, indeed, her hand 
Should bind on Valour's brow the laurel band. 
For blest is Fbeedom ! And the meanest hind 
Who on Philippi's field his life resign'd 
When virtuous Brutus, last of Romans, fell, 
Died noblt ! 
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An eloquent Preacher thus breaks fotth on the 
threatened invasion of Britain, during the late 
protracted and bloody contest — 

" While jou have every thing to fear from the 
success of THE ENEMY, you havc every means of 
preventing that success, so that it is next to impos- 
sible for mctory not to crown your exotions. But 
should Providence determine otherwise^ should 
you fall in this struggle, should the Nation fall — 
you will have the satisfaction, the purest allotted to 
man, of having performed your part ; your name 
will be enrolled with the most illustrious dead-— 
while posterity, to the end of time, as they revolve 
the events of this period (and they will incessantly 
revolve them,) will turn to you a reverential eye^ 
while they mourn over the freedom which is en- 
tombed in your sepulchre I I cannot but imagine 
the virtuous heroes^ legislators^ an^- patriots, of every 
age and country, are bending from their elevated 
seats to witness this contest, as if they were inca- 
pable, till it be brought to a favourable issue, of 
enjoying their eternal repose. Enjoy the repose, 
ILLUSTRIOUS IMMORTALS ! Youi mantle fell when 
you ascended, and thousands, inflamed with your 
spirit, and impatient to tread in your steps, are ready 
to swear by Him that sitteth upon the throne a7id 
livethfor ever and ever, they will protect Freedom 
in her last asylum, and never desert that cause 
which you sustained by your labours^ and cemented 
with your blood! And Thou, sole ruler among 

16» 
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the children of men, to whom the shields of the 
earth helong, gird an thy sword thou Most Mighty, 
go forth with our hosts in the daj of battle ! Im- 
part, in addition to hereditary valour, that confi- 
dence of success which springs from thj presence I 
Pour into their hearts the spirit of departed heroes ! 
Inspire them with thine own ! And while led by 
thy hand, and fighting xmd^ thy banners, open 
Thou their eyes to behold in every valley, and in 
every plain, what the Prophet beheld by the same 
illumination — Chariots of Fire, and Horses of 
Fire 1 Then shall the strong man be as tow^ and 
the maker of it as a spark, and they shall burn to- 
gether, and none shall quench them f* HalL 

STANZAS, 

ON THE THREATENED INVASION OF BRITAIN, 1803. 

Hark ! the threats of Invaders resound thro* the air, 

See — a vengeful and menacing foe ; 
Already the warriors for conquest prepare, 
Our riches, our beauty, already they share. 

Our cities and commerce lie low ! 

But conquest and plunder by Britons withstood, 

Shall sink with the boasters in waves ; 
Or the soil which o\ir forefathers nurtured in blood, 
Shall drink from our bosoms the rich vital flood, 

£re Britons submit to be slaves I 

No — it never shall be — to a man will we riSb 

Round THE Kino whom we love and admire ; 
See, the phalanx we form, all danger despise, 
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And with hand lifted high, wb make oath to tha ikiea, 
To succeed in this cause or expire ! 

No— it never shall be — ^that the Faib, our delight, 
Shall, dishonoui^d, go down to the grave ; 
All the charities mingle, and 42rge to the fight, 
In such cause e*enthe darkness of death appears bright, 
And Bacred*s tlie dust of the brave I 

No 'it never shall be— that the^ dare to defile 

The fanes of the God we adore i 
JSe, for ages, has guarded our miu:h'beloved hU, 
Has bid it with freedom and plenty to smile, 

And reverM be Hia name on our shore I 

View the noble assemblage^ a Nation in armsl 

Should legions escape us by sea, 
We'll rush on the foe-^in thick danger find charms, 
UnUed^ exulting in Wab'^ deep alartos, 

Determin'd to die or be free !-^ 

Then, Bbitons, arise-^^tis dur jcountry demands 

That we guard the lovM Isle of the waves ! 
'Tis the soil which ont forefathers nurtured with blood, 
And each vein in 6ur bosom shall pour Its I'ich flood, 
Ere Bbitons submit to be ^ioes !* 

BMITBBBfl. 

These two exquisite stanzas written on the ex- 
tinction of the Rebellion in 1746^ must not be 
omitted — 

How sleep tJie brave^ who sink to rest 
By all their Country's wishes blest i 

r 

* Affectum^ with other Poems. By Henry Snithers of Ihe 
Adelphi. inscribed to her Royal Highness the Princess Char- 
lotte Augusta of Wales. This volume, embellished with beantilal 
vignettes, has cOniidetable merit, and its perusal jields no%i9ilfi 
Jratifisation. 
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When Spring, with dbvry fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hailow'd mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod, 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod ! 

By Fairy hands their knell is rung, 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung I 
There Honour comes, a {irilgrifli grey, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Fbeedom shall awhile repair 
To dweU a weeping hermit there ! 



COLLINS. 



But lamentable to say, the generedity of toars 
of which we read in the page of history, are not de- 
fensivey but offensive ; and of course abhcnrr^nt to 
humanity. The tablet of ancient and modem story 
is inscribed with characters of blood. Originating 
in a wild and unprincipled ambition, the mere 
conqueror is the devastator of mankind ; and like 
a meteor, glares destructively over an aflSrighted 
world* — 

Ye MoNARCHs, whom the lure of honour draws, 
Who write in blood the merits of your cause ; 
, Who strike the blow, then plead your own defence, 
Glory your aim, but justice your pretence ; 
Behold in iEtna's emblematic fires 
The mischiefs your ambitious pride inspires ! 

* See Dr. Knox's Essays on the Folly and Wickedness of 
■ War ; also, the Complaint of Peace, by Erasmus, which Dr. 
Knox republished, with an admirable introduction. This respec- 
table clergyman has thus acted in his proper character, as the 
minister of the Prince of Peace, and is entitled to the thanks of 
the community. 
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Past by the stream that bounds your just domain 

And tells you where you have a right to reign, 

A nation dwells, not envious of your throne, 

Studious of peace, their neighbours*, and their own— 

Ill-fated race ! how deeply must they rue 

Their only crime — vicinity to you I 

The trumpet sounds, your legions swarm abroad, 

Through the ripe harvest lies their destin*d road s 

At every step, beneath their feet, they tread 

The life of multitudes-— a nation's bread I 

Earth seems a garden in its loveliest dress 

Before them — and behind, a wilderness 1 

Famine,—- and Pestilence, her first-born son, 

Attend to finish what the sword begun ! 

And echoing praises such as fiends might eam,| 

And Folly pays, resound at your return. 

A calm succeeds — ^but Plenty, with her train 

Of heartfelt joys succeeds not soon again ; 

And years of pining Indigence must show 

What scourges are tJie gods that rule below 1 

COWVBlU 

It may not be improper here to notice the figure 
which THE Soldier makes in ancient and modern 
history. Indeed no other character so frequently 
occurs ; it meets us in every page, and absorbs the 
attention. The recital of misunderstandings in 
cabinets, and of opposition in councils, draws after 
them acts of hostility, which depopulate kingdoms 
as well as surprise the world. The sagacity of the 
historian is displayed by tracing the man<BUvre8 of 
the statesman, and his eloquence has its full scope 
in delineating the march of armies, accompanied by 
the destruction of the enemy. Thus AlezoMder 
and Casar will always empby the pens of men of 
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first-rate talents, in holding up their exploits to the 
admiration of posterity. The blaze of militaiy 
splendour fsiscinates and exhilarates the mind! 
What is rare and extraordinary must interrupt the 
slumber of ordinary life. The faculties are roused, 
the passions are awakened, the curiosity is excited 
to examine the scenes presented to their attention. 
We sympathize with the danger which the warrior 
has hazarded in his career of victory, and we seem, 
by the strong interest felt, to participate of the glory 
which astonishes and oyerwheims mankind. 

From these wretched scenes of discord and of 
blood, we turn away with disgust; and hail the 
blessing of Unitersal Peace! The object of 
our fondest wishes, the subject of our most ardent 
prayers, hath been at length granted us. Nation 
is no longa: rising up against nation, — tranquillity 
hath resumed her placid empire, — and the din of 
War is heard no more I The bands of amity and 
love are embracing the great family of mankind. 
The image of God stamped upon every human soul, 
is recognised by the cultivation of a general philan- 
thropy. Its lineaments are more distinctly traced 
and held up to universal admiration. Torrents of 
blood have been shed in the unrighteous career of 
ambition. It was indeed time that Peace, the 
legacy bequeathed by the Redeemer to his disciples^ 
should diffuse her halcyon blessings throughout the 
nations of the earth — 
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O THOU, who bad*8t thy turtles bear 
Swift from his grasp thy golden hair, 

And BOught*st thy native skies ; 
When War, by vultures drawn from fer, 
To Britain bent his iron car, 

And bade his storms arise t 

Tir'd of his rude tyrannic sway, 
Our youth shall fix some festive day 

His sullen shrines to burn ; 
But thot^ who hear'st the tuning spheres, 
What sounds may charm thy partial ears, 

And gain thy blest return I 

O ! Peace, thy injur'd robes unbind, 
O ! rise, and leave not one behind 

Of all thy beamy train ! 
The British lion— goddess sweet, 
Lies 8tretch*d on earth to kiss thy feet, 

And own thy holier reign ! 

Let others court thy transient smile, 
But come to grace the Western Isle 

By warlike Honour led ! 
And while around her ports rejoice. 
While cUl her sons adore thy choice, 

With him fob ever wed ! 

COLLINS. 

"The melancholy cypress^ no longer fixes our 
tention/' says my excellent friend the Rev. £d- 
und Butcher, '^we gaze with transport on the 
gorous and verdant Olive I Fair and lovely tree, 
auUful emblem of tranquillity and peace — deep 
ay thy roots strike into the earth — ^wide may thy 
'anches wave in the air — high may thy branches 
iwer in the heavens ! — Long indeed may it be erf 
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thy growth is blighted by the foul breath of dis- 
cord, or thy leaves withered by the mildew of 
War ! Long under thy friendly shade may the 
nations of the earth assemble and rejoice with each 
other! Long may the temples of Concord be 
thrown open, and the altars of Peace loaded with 
new offerings I And long may the ministers of reli- 
gion have the delightful task of cherishing in the 
bosoms of their foUow-worshippers a growing spirit 
of affection and liberality !" 

And a modern writer thus expresses himself on 
this interesting subject : 

" In proportion only to the spread of Christian- 
ity, will be the permanency of peace ; as it presents 
the only principle which can effectually counteract 
the influence of pride and ambition, those prominent 
features in the human character. A concurrence 
of fortunate circumstances may transiently suppress 
that love of power which intoxicates the rulers of 
the world, though the subtle spirit will be ever 
ready to escape, and scatter over the earth its bane- 
ful influence. But whilst we ascribe these soothing 
or subduing properties to Christianity, we are 
not enjoined to suppress our indignation of tyrants, 
or abhorrence of tyranny ; yet, in declaiming on the 
poison, we should remember the antidote. — ^It is 
Christianity alone which directs man to resign 
vengeance to his Maker — which instructs him to re- 
turn £ood for evil — to love his enemies — and to ad- 
minister to his wants. The prevalence of this spirit 
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would reconcile the contentions of men, exterminate 
that selfish principle which is the bane of public 
and private virtue, and 'transform the inhabitants 
of the world into beings of a nobler order. Chris- 
tianity alone is adequate to produce ^g^e on earthy 
und good will among men; its first annunciation 
was accompanied with a promise of these blessings, 
and though the powers of darkness combine to frus- 
trate, they shall be finally accomplished !" 

It is a fact that the religion of Jesus was not 
promulgated till the contention of warriors had sub- 
sided, and the whole world was sunk into the arms 
of peace. The period immediately preceding the 
advent of Christ, was terrible beyond conception. 
Wars, and rumours of wars, were the tremendous 
characteristic of the times. Factions at Rome were 
bent on each other's extermination. The accursed 
banners of the Roman eagle waved over the devoted 
soil, which became moistened by the blood of its in- 
habitants. They rendered the world a theatre of 
ruin and devastation. At length, however, the temple 
of Janus was shut, and the birth of the Saviour 
was ushered in by the annunciation of Universal 
Peace 1 A similar placid state of things, it is 
thought by the best divines, and ablest commenta- 
tors on the Holy Scriptures, must precede the uni- 
ver9al spread of the Christian religion. Indeed the 
external and internal state of things, bear an aus- 
picious aspect on the final triumph of virtue and 
piety. With a few exceptions,) the sullen and im- 
17 
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placable genius af bigotry is giving way, — and 
that divine as well as illustrious grace of Charity, 
which thinketh no evil, is beginning, like yonder 
sun in the heavens, to shed its rajs over the Chris- 
tian world ! These sentiments are founded on the 
evangelical predictions of Isaiah,, the most pacific 
and conciliatory of all the prophets. The wolf shall 
dwell vnth the lambj and the leopard shall lie down 
with the kidj and the calf and the you7ig lion, and 
the fatling together ; and a little child (the emblem 
of innocence and peace) shall lead them. And the 
cow and the bear shall feed, their young ones shall 
lie down together ; and the lion shall eat straw like 
the ox. And the sucking child shall play on the 
hole of the asp, and the weaning child shall put his 
hand on the cockatrice den. They shall not hubt 
NOR DESTROY in all my holy mountain, for the earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea. 

. Under any, and under every form of revealed 
truth, we hail the accelerated spread of Know- 
ledge, Purity^ and Joy ! Reason, matured and con- 
secrated by the hallowed energies of the Christian 
dispensation, is the instrument destined by the Al- 
mighty to accomplish what hath hitherto been 
deemed an insuperable task — that of annihilating 
the evils of War, and of perpetuating the reign of 
Peace among the nations of the earth : But — 
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Say, Reason, say, 
When shall thy long minority expire 7 
When shall thy dilatory kingdom come t 
Haste, royal infant— to thy manhood spring ! 
Almighty when mature to rule mankind 1 
Weak are the outward checks that would supply 
Thy bridle^s place within the secret heart— 
Thine is the majesty — ^the victory thine ! 
For tliee reserv'd o'er all the wrongs of life ! 
The pigmy rapine, whose invasions vex 
The private scene that hides his head minute 
Prom human justice — it is thine to end ! 
And thine the Titan-crimes, that lift to Heaven 
Their blushless fronts, and laugh at laws— to thee 
All might belongs— leap to thy ripened years^- 
Mount thine immortal throne, and sway the wobld'*' 

FAWCBTT. 

* See Peace^ the real Interest of every Human Being : an Ad- 
HBBss delivered at Brighton, Thursday, July 7, 1814 ; beingthe day 
appointed for Thanksgiving on account of the re-establishment of 
PzACE. By John Evans. Second Edition. 
> 

The Dove 
Her resting place haih found, 
Glory to Grod — deliverance for mankind ! 

80UTR1T. 

Semita cert6 
Tranquillee per Vtrtutem patet unrea Vita ! 

JUYEKAL. 

The path to Peace is Vibtue ! 
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THE JUSTICE. 



And then, the Justice, 
In fair round belly, with good capon litf d, 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modem instances, 
And flo he plays his part ! 



A CIVILIZED community implies the existence of 
Laws ; the object of which is to regulate the pas- 
sions, and direct the conduct of the subject. These 
laws in the first instance are produced in the Senate 
by the united wisdom of Parliament. Hereditary, 
nobles, and the representatives of a free people, are 
in our legislature employed to make certain regula- 
tions for the well-being of the nation. Without 
such restraints human affairs would soon run into 
confusion. Neither life, nor property, nor reputa- 
tion, could have any security attached to them, 
were every individual suffered to do as he please, 
without any regard to the interests of those around 
him. But under wise restraints, every thing rests 
on its proper basis — every thing possesses its appro- 
priate security. Just regulations, like the great 
laws of nature, operate silently, but effectually, for 
promoting the lasting happiness of the community : 
17* 
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Those few, as yet unknown to strife,. 

Whom Tolly's liberal spirit^charms,. 

Foes to the silent paths of life, 

The thirst of elocution warms ; 

TTieirs be the task to mark with awe 

The mighty edifice of Law I 

And having caught the general view^ 

Trace every varied chamber through^ 

And may they scorn the vulgar tribe 

Who sense, for formal gingle, slight ; 

Superior to the guilty bribe, 

With learning grave, with wit polite. 

By Blacxstonb's bright example taught^ 

Watch o'er each private right with generous fear; 

And with the unconquer'd love of Fbesdom fraught, 

Plreserve these claims to every Briton dear I 

B08C0X. 

"When mankind agree to live together in so^ 
ciety," '«ays the late ingenious Robert Robinson of 

Cambridge, " it is necessary they should agree to* 
gether in certain rules or Laws, by which they 
should conduct themselves to one another ; and b» 
all mankind, if they choose to make use of their 
reason, are able to judge what laws are most proper 
to answer the end of their associating tc^ether, 
which is self-preservation, so there is no need of 
a Divine interposition. Our SAviorn never once 
spoke to his disciples on this subject. If the inha- 
bitants of one kingdom choose to commit the abso- 
lute disposal of their lives, liberties, and properties, 
to one person of one family — if the people of another 
country choose to resign themselves up to twenty 
families — and if the inhabitants of another part of 
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the world choose to keep the disposal of these in' 
valuable blessings in their own hands — 'in all these 
cases praise is due for the exercise of reason, or 
blame for the disuse of it Christianity is no 
further concerned with civil government, than as it 
teaches its disciples to make a virtuous use of their 
reason. If men reason virtuously, they will be led 
to accommodate the preservation of themselves to 
the safety and happiness of their fellow citizens ; 
and though Christianity doth not teach a form 
of civil government^ yet it doth teach all the virtues 
that are necessary to make men happy in society. 
When, therefore, we say Christ is the only gover- 
nor of his disciples, we do not mean to disturb the 
civil order of making and executing Human Law0 
for the preservation of the lives, and liberties, and 
fHToperties of mankind." 

Langhome has thus well portrayed the dutiw 
of Magistracy— « 

The Social Laws from insult to protect. 
To cherish peace, and cultivate respect ; 
llie rich from wanton cruelty restrain, 
To smooth the bed of penury and pain i 
Wrest from revenge the meditated harm, 
For this fair Justice raised her sacred arm, 
For this the rural Magistrate of yore 
Thy honours, Edward, to his mansion bore ! 

"Justice," Bhys a judicious writer, "is of the 
utmoBt necessity to society. The universal practice 
•f it, is one of the leading features in the fictioxvof 
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tke golden age ; the happiness of that period the 
poets place principally in this : that crimes and in- 
juries were unknown ! The imperfection and de- 
pravity of mankind render it impossible that that 
fiction should be realized/ Inconuptible justice in 
all THE Magistrates of a nation, puts society in 
the state which approaches nearest to it. In that 
state injuries may be done, but they meet with 
quick and certain redress ; crimes may be committed, 
but they pass not with impunity though they should 
be committed by the greatest ; every person feels 
that all his rights are safe ; that if they be attacked 
by the wickedness of individuals, they will be pro- 
tected by the integrity of the magistrate : the 
sense of this security keeps every heart at ease, 
marks every face with serenity, and fills every life 
with comfort. Former ages have afforded instances 
of magistrates notoriously arbitrary and unjust; 
they were abhorred by their contemporaries, and 
the impartiality of history has stigmatized them, I 
may say, with deeper infamy than the vilest crimi- 
nal that ever they condemned ! There have been 
periods when such Magistrates have been sought 
for, supported, and encouraged by the tjnranny of 
governors, or by the factious madness of the people; 
but these periods are, and ever will be, branded as 
the most disgraceful and infamous periods in the 
history of human society !" Gerard. 

The administration of these laws in detail is for 
the most part given to Justices of the Peace ; who 
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are persons of interest and credit, appointed by the 
king's commission, to keep the peace of the county 
where they live. They originated in the reign of 
Edward the Third, when they were denominated 
Conservators, or Wardens of the Peace ; and were 
elected by the county. At a subsequent period the 
power of ixying felonies was entrusted to them, and 
then they acquired the appellation of Justices. 
They are now appointed by the Kino's cmnmis- 
mon under the great seal ; and are generally made, 
as to number, by the King's leave, at the discretion 
of the Lord Chancellor. At first it was provided 
that one lord, and three or four of the most worthy 
characters, with some learned in the law, should 
be made justices in every county. The number 
was afterwards restrained to eight in each county, 
but has greatly increased since its original institu- 
tion. The statutes expressly direct respecting their 
qualifications — that they must be residents in the 
county, the most sufficient knights, esquires, and 
gentlemen of the law, and indeed of the best repu- 
tation, and most worthy men in the county. Thus 
every precaution seems to be given that proper per- 
sons should fill up this respectable office, and no- 
thing be left undone for the welfare of the subject 
This preliminary account of Justices of Peaeef 
becomes necessary to elucidate the fifth character 
which our great Shakspeare has thought fit to 
introduce among his Seven Ages. Persons are 
rarely elevated to this office of magistracy until they 
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are in possession of easy and affluent circumstances. 
At least such was originally the case, and such 
ought to be the case in the present day. Certain 
it is, that individuals of all professions^ the eurmy 
not excepted, having bid adieu to the perplexities of 
business, aspire to the dignity and prerogatives of 
Justices of the Peace. Thus in Ben Jonson's Every 
Man in his HumouTj Justice Clement is delineated 
as having been a military man previous to his en- 
tering into the commission of the peace. Shak- 
SFEARE has taken care to describe his Justice of 
Peace as exhibiting a model of good living, though 
this is not his usual practice. Shallow in the Mer- 
ry Wives of WindsoTj Silence in the second part 
of Henry the Fourth^ and the Justice in Measure 
for Measure, are characters of an opposite com- 
plexion. Whatever may have been the Bard's 
motive for thus varying their external condition, 
the fact is certain — nor can it be deemed unworthy 
attention. 

*' With eyes severe," is the first characteristic of 
which the Poet has given this Justice of Peace. 
This feature may receive illustration from the fol- 
lowing beautiful passage in Henry the Fifth — ^the 
comparison is taken from the industrious bees : 

True — therefore doth Heaven divide 
The state of man in divers functions, 
Setting Endeavour in continual motion, 
To which ia fixed, as an aim or butt, 
Obedience — for so work the fwney bees ! 
Creaturps. that b-' a rule in natiira. tes'^h 
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The ^t of order to a peopled kingdom I 

They have a King^ and officers of all sorts ; 

Where some, like Magistrates, correct at home ; 

Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad ; 

Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings 

Make boot upon the summer's velvet buds — 

Which pillage, they with merry march, bring home 

To the tent-royal of their Emperor I 

Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 

The singing masons building roofs of gold. 

The civil citizens kneading up the honey, 

The poor mechanic porters, crowding in 

Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate. 

The aad-e^d Justice^ with his surly hum, 

Delivering o*er to executors pale 

The lazy yawning drone ! 

How well sketched are the several characters in 
this portraiture — they are executed by the hand of 
a master — amidst the group, the sad-eyed Justice 
will be recognised with admiration. 

As to the Beardj it was customary to dye it with 
various colours, and to mould it into various forms, 
according to the profession, age, or fancy of the 
wearer. Red was one of the most fashionable tints 
while a beard of "formal cut," distinguished the 
JUSTICE and the judge. A rough bushy bpard 
marked the clown, and a spade beard, or a stiletto 
or dagger shaped beard, graced the soldier. " It 
is observable," remarks Mr. Malone, " that our au« 
thor's patron, Henry, Earl of Southampton, who 
spent much of his time in camps, is drawn with the 
latter of these beards ; and his unfortunate friend, 
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Lord Essex, is constantly represented with the 
fonner." 

The "beard of formal cui^" therefore must not 
pass unnoticed ; in conjunction with the " eyes se- 
vere^" it is a striking trait, and leaves an impresnon 
upon the mind. There is in the whole an inimita- 
ble propriety. 

From the delineation of the person, our Bard pro- 
ceeds to describe the temper and disposition of his 
Justice of Peace, " Full of wise saws aud modem 
instances," gives us at once an idea of his mode of 
administering the duties of magistracy. 

Thus it is evident that the authority of his deci- 
sions was supported by a multitude of old sayings 
or proverbs ; and also by an appeal to the recent 
determinations of his brother magistrates. Nor is 
it unlikely that Shakspeabe meant to insinuate 
that his Justice was better qualified thus to deal out 
his decrees in this peremptory manner, than to pro- 
ceed by his knowledge and observance of the laws 
of the land. That such characters existed two 
hundred years ago, cannot be doubted. Our Poet 
was a nice observer of nature in all her gradations, 
and also of the multiplied official characters of the 
civilized community. 

It is impossible to entertain too high a veneration 
for a wise and upright Magistracy. But truth 
obliges us to confess that characters have intruded 
themselves into this hallowed office, every way un- 
fitted for the station. Provisions, as we have seen, 
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are made by the statutes to prevent any abuse of it 
Individuals however of scanty property, and despi- 
cable character, have sofught and attained the situa- 
tion. Covetous and corrupt, they have been a by- 
word aud reproach in all ages. Ignorant of the 
laws by which every movement should be regulated, 
they are intent on the gratification of their own idle 
prejudices, and gross passions. " Full of wise saws^ 
and modern instances," their practice is equally at 
variance with justice and liberality. From such a 
combination of ignorance and folly, nothing good 
can be expected. So far from attaching respect to 
their situation, they are viewed with abhorrence. 
Indeed when Justice is perverted, society sustains 
an irreparable injury. When magistrates cease to 
be a terror to evil doeritj and a praise to them that 
do well, they become, instead of a blessing, a curse 
to the community. 

Of these abuses, Thomson indignantly exclaims: 

The tofls of Law (what dark insidiouB men 
Have cumbrous added to perplex the truth, 
And lengthen simple Justice into trade) 
How glorious were the day— that saw these broke, 
And BVEBT Man within the reach of rigfU / 

We occasionally observe the detection of corrupt 
magistrates in the present day, and their exemplary 
punishment never fails to yield heartfelt satisfac- 
tion. A trading Justice is the derision and abhor- 
rence of the British community. Sad indeed would 

be our lot, when the feculent streams of a corrupt 
18 
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fountain are suffered to deluge the land. To do 
justicBj as well as to love mercy, and walk humbly 
with God, is, upon the authority of Inspiration, — 
the consummation of human piety. Indeed Jus- 
tice is, throughout all its ramifications, the basis of 
the Divine government : — ^it is the most august and 
the most effulgent attribute of Deity. Thou shalt 
provide (says the Jewish Legislator, Ezod. xviii. 
21. — ^xxiiL 6. 8.) out of all the people able men, 
such as fear God, — men of truth, hating covetous- 
ness, — and place such over them. Thou shalt not 
wrest the judgment of thy poor in his cause ; keep 
thee far from a false matter, and the innocent and 
righteous slay thou not ; for I will not justify the 
wicked. And thou shalt take no gift, for the gift 
blindeth the wise, and perverteth the words of the 
righteous. Behold, a king shall reign in righteous- 
ness, aud princes shall rule in judgment. 

An extract on the duties of Magistrates, or 
Justices of the Peace, the steady and persevering 
discharge of which, renders them, wherever they 
are found, blessings to the community, shall be here 
introduced. ] 

" The qualifications indispensably necessary to a 
Justice of the Peace in the actual discharge of the 
duties of his ofiice, are — calm attention, and un- 
wearied diligence in investigating the cases brought 
before him, and perfect integrity in deciding them. 
benevolence also ought to be in fact so powerful 
a motive of his conduct, as to be subordinate only 
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V 

to strict and impartial uprightness. If it was the 
cause of his entering upon his office, it will appear, 
unless his views and dispositions shall have under- 
gone a change much to be deplored, in the whole 
course of his practice as a magistrate. It will 
manifest itself in various shapes and forms, suited 
to the several circumstances in which he has op- 
portunity of exerting it. It will dissuade him on 
the one hand from prefering his personal ease to the 
interest and convenience of the parties who apply 
to him for redress ; and from sending them back on 
slender grounds until another day, or keeping them 
for a long time lingering at his door before he 
grants them a hearing. And, on the other, it will 
prompt him, when he is fully occupied already, to 
make known' his situation at once to any fresh ap- 
plicants who may arrive ; and not to sufier them to 
be detained in fruitless expectation. It will teach 
him uniform composure and mildness of manners, 
tmd incline him studiously to practise every af- 
fability and condescension which is consistent with 
the due support of his authority. It will render 
him friendly to the person of the criminal, while 
severe against the crime ; a distinction which the 
accused easily perceive, and often remember with 
gratitude. It will make him tender toward va- 
grants^ who are frequently treated with undiscrimi- 
nating harshness, It will dispose him rather to 
prevent than to punish breaches of the law; and 
on that principle will be the very motive which leads 
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him, not uncommonly, to chastise early trans- 
gressors, and persons convicted of small offences, 
with considerable rigour, that he may deter them 
at once from the paths of guilt It will restrain 
him from exacting securities disproportioned to the 
circumstances of the party against whom the com. 
plaint is made ; — from proceeding to a legal inquiry, 
while reasonable hopes remain that the aggressor 
might be induced, by the reiterated application of 
the person injured, to make satisfaction ; and from 
issuing any expensive warrant, when a sixpenny 
summons will answer the purpose. It will determine 
him in adopting measures of prevention or of pun- 
ishment in the case of ofifences threatened or com- 
mitted, to exercise those discretionary powers which 
in most instances are confided to him by the law, 
with lenity and moderation ; and to be guided as 
to the kind and the degree of the restraint or chas- 
tisement which he selects, by a regard to the wel- 
fare of the oflfender himself, as far as it may be 
compatible with the good of the neighbourhood and 
of the community. And finally, it will on all oc- 
casions suggest to him, that among the various 
ways in which his office enables him to * promote 
the happiness of mankind, he is then employed in 
a manner not only the most satisfactory to himself, 
but perhaps the most useful to others, when he acts 
as a PEACE MAKER — whcn he removes secret ani- 
mosities — puts an end to open quarrels — ^prevents 
embryo lawsuits^by a reference to private arbitra- 
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tion — and unites the jarring members of the same 
family, in an oblivion of past misunderstandings, 
and a renewal of concord and harmony !*" 

Beattie, with his accustomed elegance and 
fidelity, has portrayed the benefits arising from the 
reign of Law and Freedom in our own native Isle— 

What charms the historic muse adorn, from spoils, 

And Uood and tyrants, when she wings her flight 

To hail t?ie patriot prince whose pious toils, 

Sacred to Science, Liberty, and Right, 

And Peace, through every age divinely bright,' 

Shall shine the boast and wonder of mankind ! 

Sees yonder sun, from his meridian height, 

A lovlier scene than Virtue thus enshrinM 

In power, and man with man for mutual aid combined 1 

Hail, sacred Polity — ^by Freedom rear'd ! 

Hail, sacred Freedom, when by Law restrained ! 

Without you what were Man 7 A grovelling herd, 

In darkness, wretchedness, and want enchain*d ; 

Sublim'd by you, the Greek and Roman reign*d 

In arts unrivall*d ! — O ! to latest days 

In Albion, may your mfluence, unprofaned, 

To godlike worth the generous bosom raise, 

And prompt the Sage's lore, and fire the Post's lays ! 

Indeed good government is the most valuable 
blessing that God can bestow on any community 
beneath the wide canopy of Heaven; — ^while a bad 
Government^ perplexingly complicated in all its 

* See an Inquiry into the Duties qf JIfen, in the higher and 
middle classes of society, &.c. By Thomas Gisbome, M. A. Third 
Edition. A truly interesting publication, by a much respected 
clergyman of the Church of England. 
18» 
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parts, and corrupt in all its proceedings, must be 
pronounced the direst curse that befalls mankind. 
The operation of Jtt5<t(;e in the administration of 
British laWj is thus well portrayed in all its blessed 
effects by Judge Blackstone : 

There, in a winding, cloae retreat, 
Is Justice doomM to fix her seat ; 
There, fsnc'd by bulwarks of the Law, 
She keeps the wondering world in awe : 
And there, from vulgar sight retir'd, 
Like eastern queens is more admir'd.^ — 
O ! let me pierce the sacred shade 
Where dwells the venerable maid ! 
There, humbly mark with reverend awe, 
The guardian of Bbttannia's law : 
Unfold with joy her sacred page, 
The united boast of many an age ; 
Where mix'd, yet uniform appears, 
The wisdom of a thousand teabs ! 
In that pure spring the bottom view, 
Clear, deep, and regularly true — 
And other doctrines thence imbibe 
Than lurk within the sordid scribe ; 
Observe how parts with parts unite. 
In one harmonious rule of right ! 
See countless wheels distinctly tend 
By various laws to one great end ; 
While mighty Alfred's piercing soul 
Pervaded and regulates the whole ! 
Then welcome business, welcome strife. 
Welcome the cares, the thorns of life ; 
The visage wan, the purblind sight. 
The toil by day, the lamp at night. 
The tedious forms, the solemn prate. 
The pert dispute, the dull debate, 
The drowsy bench, the babbling hall, 
For thecj FAIR JusTzcE-^welcome all I 
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Nor must the closing lines be omitted : they 
show how the upright administrator of justice lays 
a firm basis for the possession of substantial felicity : 

Thus though my noon of life be passed, 
Yet let my setting sun at last 
Find out the still, the rural cell, 
Where sage Retirement loves to dwell. 
There let me taste the home-felt bliss 
Of ixNOCENCE and inward Peace ; 
Untainted by the guilty bribe, 
Uncurs'd amid the harpy tribe, 
No orphan's cry to wound my ear, 
My Honour and my Conscixnoe clear ; 
Thus may I calmly meet my end, 
Thus to the grave in peace descend ! 

Such are the illustrations of which the fifth cha- 
racter of Shakspeare has been made susceptible. 

They are of a patriotic tendency. Their object 
is to incite the young reader to an increasing love 
of all those just and venerable laws of the British 
Legislature, the right administration of which pro- 
motes the welfare, and enhances the happiness of 
his beloved country : 

O ! place me in some Heaven protected Islc 
Where Peace, and Equity, and Freedom smile ; 
Where no volcano pours his fiery flood, 
No crested warrior dips his plume in blood ; 
Where Power secures what Induttry has woo. 
Where to succeed is not— to be undone ! 
A land that distant tyrants hate in vain, 
In BritaWa Isle beneath a GsoROE'e reign ! 

eownnu 
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" If ever the bulwark of human security," sajs 
the liberal and patriotic Dr. Richard Valpy, " was 
so constructed as to demand the reverence^ and obe- 
dience of those whom it protects — this claim has 
the British constitution. It has been formed with 
the most deliberate and profound wisdom : it is com- 
prehensive in ail the particulars of protection, as the 
guardian of our lives, liberties, and properties. It 
has been established by genius, and secured by vir- 
tue ! It descends endeared to us as the legacies of 
heroic ancestors ! Erected gradually, it obtained 
due time to settle itself. Under improvements still 
continued in all its parts, adapted to the still vary- 
ing nature of circumstances, it experiences no ne- 
glect, and will suffer no decay. Equally the work 
of foresight and experience, it has acquired so firm 
a consistency, that we may rest in the assurance 
that it is alike invulnerable by the seditious attacks 
of democratical discontent, and by the slow and 
secret artifices of arbitrary power. It ha^ derived 
nothing, for nothing valuable could be derived, from 
the chimerical reveries of metaphysical vanity. To 
correct the imperfections inseparable from every 
work of man, it has called in to its aid the com- 
mands and institutes of God himself, that the sanc- 
tions of Divine and human laics being united, the 
very springs of action might be influenced, and the 
conscience, which cannot be controlled by mere hu- 
man institutions, be eflfectually restrained : thus not 
only every outward act of disobedience, but the evil 
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dispositions of the mind that check the order and 
p^fection of society, might be repressed. On this 
union are founded the laws of our Country ; — 
from this they derive a rule of conduct so favoura- 
ble to our interests in time and in eternity^ that the 
annals of mankind do not afford a more consummate 
object of regard and obedience^ of admiration and 
gratitude 1" 

Nor must I here pass over in silence the celebrated 
lines of Sir William Jones, of scientific and piouji 
memory: 

What constitutes a State 1 
Mot high-raisM battlements, Gt labour'd mound, 

Thick wall, or moated gate ; 
Not cities proud with spires and turrets crown'd ; 

Not bays, and broad arra'd ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride ; 

Not starr'd and spangled courts, 
Where low brow*d Bajeness wafts perfume to Pride : 

No ! — men, high minded Titen, 
With powers as far above dull brutes endued 

In forest, brake, or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude ! 

Men who their duties know ; 
But know their rights,«4nd knowing, dare maintain : 

Prevent the long-aim*d blow, 
And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain. 

These constitute a State. 
And iovereign LaWf that state's collected will, 

O'er thrones and globes elate 
Sit* empress — crowning good, repressing ill ; 

Smit by her sacred frown. 
The fiend Dissention, like a vapour, sinks : 

And e'en th' all-dazzling crown 
Hides his &int rays, and at her bidding, ihrinksi 
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Such was this heav^nrlotl'd Me^ 
Than Lesbos fairer and the Cretan shore ! 

No more shall Fbeedom smile 7 
Shall Britons languish, and be fnen no more 1 

Since aU must life resign ! 
Those sweet rewards which decorate the brave 

'Tis folly to decline, 
And steal inglorious to the silent grave ! 

Liberty, in conjunction with the administration 
of Justice^ having in the old world taken up her 
abode in the Island of Great Britain, is thus noticed 
by a writer of celebrity : 

" LiBERTT has at last been able to erect herself 
a temple. Invoked by every nation, but of too de- 
licate a nature as it should seem to subsist in socie- 
ties formed of such imperfect beings as mankind, 
she showed, and merely showed herself to the inge- 
nious nations of antiquity who inhabited the south 
of Europe. They were constantly mistaken in the 
form of the worship they paid to her. As they 
continually aimed at extending dominion, and con- 
quest over other nations, they were no less mistaken 
in the spirit of that worship ; and though they con- 
tinued for ages to pay their devotions to this divi- 
nity, she still continued, with regard to them, to be 
the unknown Goddess ! Excluded since that time 
from those places to which she had seemed to give 
a preference, driven to the extremity of the western* 
world, banished ever out of the continent, she has 
taken refuge in the Atlantic Ocean ! There it is 
that, freed from the dangers of External disturbance, 
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and assisted by a happy pre-arrangement of things, 
she has been able to display the form that suited 
her, and she has found six centuries to have been 
necessary for the completion of her work. Being 
sheltered as it were within a citadel, she there 
reigns over a nation which is the better entitled to 
her favours, as it endeavours to extend her empire, 
and carries with it, to every part of its dominions, 
the blessings of Industry and Equality ! Fen- 
ced in on every side, (to use the expressions of 
Chamberlayne) with a wide and deep ditch, the 
sea — guarded with strong outworks, its ships of 
war — and defended by the courage of her seamen 
— she preserves that mysterious essence, that sacred 
fire so difficult to be kindled, — and which, if it were 
once extinguished, would perhaps never be lighted 
again ! When the World shall have been again 
laid waste by conquerors, she will continue to show 
mankind not only the principle that ought to unite 
them, but what is of no less importance, the form 
under which they ought to be united." 

De Lolme. 
And a modern Poet expresses similar sentiments 
•with an impressive energy — 

• 

Bbitons are Britons still — and dare not yield 
The charter which their patriot blood has seal'd ! 
^ Bbitons are Britons still — revere the throne, 
Guard all its Rights — yet vindicate their own ! 
What though an honest yet misguided few 
Would Anarchy in Freedom's garb pursue? 
What though Corruption's foul and venal charms 
Allure infected numbers to her arms ? 
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The general heart is sound— <he general ery] 
Binge over ocean — Dsath or Liberty ! 
Whilgt Europe^ 8 crouching realms with envy see 
Oke Monarch reigning— «nd One People firee f 

sabhtb rAxu^ 

' My venerable friend, the late Dr. Andrew Kip- 
pis, has celebrated the natural^ ctvilj and religums 
advantages of Great Britain, in these devotional 
strains : 

How rich thy gifts, ALHieHTT Kiko ! 
From T/iee our various comforts spring; 

The extended trade, the fruitful skies, 
The blessings Liberty bestows, 
The eternal joys t?ie Gospel shows, 

All from thy boundless goodness rise ! 

Here Commerce spreads her wealthy stort, 
That pours from every foreign shore ; 

Scierux and Art their charms display ; 
Religion teaches us to raise 
Our voices to our Maker's praise, 

As Truth and Conscience point the way I 

Long as the Moon her course shall run, 
Or Man behold the circling Sun; 

O ! still may God in Britain reign ! 
Crown her just counsels with success, 
With Peace and Joy her borders bless, 

And all her sacred rights maintain ! 

I shall conclude with the closing paragraph of 
the far-famed Commentaries on the laws /t/'England, 
by Judge Blackstone. To this invaluable work 
the young reader is referred for an accurate know- 
ledge of the British Constitution. 

" I have endeavoured to delineate some rude out- 
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lines of a plan for the history of our Laws and Li- 
berties, from their first rise and gradual progress 
among our British and Saxon ancestors, till their 
total eclipse at the Norman Conquest ; from which 
they have gradually emerged, and risjn to the per- 
fection they now enjoy, at different periods of time. 
We have seen that the fundamental maxims and 
rules of the Laws which regard the rights of Per- 
sons, and the rights of Things, the private injuries 
that may be offered to both, and the crimes which 
affect the public, have been, and are, every day im- 
proving; and are now fraught with the accumulated 
wisdom of ages: — ^that the forms of administering 
justice came to perfection under Edward the First} 
and have not been much varied, nor always for 
the better, since : — that our religious liberties were 
fully established at the Reformation — ^but that the 
recovery of our civil and political liberties was a 
work of longer time — ^they not being thoroughly 
and completely regained, till after the restoration of 
King Charles — ^nor fully and explicitly acknow- 
ledged and defined till the aera of the Happy Revo- 
lution ! 

"Of a Constitution so wisely contrived, so 
strongly raised, and so highly finished, it is hard 
to speak with that praise which is justly and se- 
verely its due : the thorough and attentive contem- 
plation of it will furnish its best panegjrric. It 
hath been my endeavour to examine its solid foun- 
dations, to mark out its extensive plan, to explain 
19 
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the use and distribution of its parts, and from the 
harmonious concurrence of those several parts, to 
demonstrate the elegant proportion of the whole ! 
We have, taken occasion- to admire at every turn 
the noble monuments of ancient simplicity, and the 
more curious re^ementof modern art. Nor have 
Its faults been concealed from view — ^for faults it 
has, lest we should be tempted to think it of more 
than human structure : defects chiefly arising from 
the decays of time, oit|b§.rage of unskiliiil improve- 
ments in latter ag^'. .T^ sustain, to repair, to 
beautify this noble J^eT-^fc-di^harge intrusted prin- 
cipally to the nobUi^^^bix^ jfjush gentlemen of the 
kingdom as are'delegitti^Mpieir country to Par- 
liament. . The protectioi^^^Mfe liberty of Britain 
is a duty Which they owe tcflfhemselves who enjoy 
it — to their ancestors whb transmitted it down — 
and to their posterity who will claim it at their 
hands — ^this, — the best birth-right, and noblest in- 
heritance of mankind !"* 

♦ The young reader is referred to on elegant work entitled 
Abmata, in two parts. By Lord Erskine — of eloquent and 
patriotic celebrity. 
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The Sixth Aob shifts 
Into the ietm and •Itppea'd Pantaloon ; 
With spectaclea on nose, and pouch on side ! 
His youthfid hose wU saVd, a world too wide 
For hit shrunk shank % and his big manly yoice» 
Turning ag^in toward childish treble,^ pipes 
And whistles in his sound ! 



Man, though proudly denominated the IcHrd of this 
lower world, passes through the gvadatkmB of exis- 
tence along with the whole animal creation. His 
nse^ maturity, and decay, succeed each other with 
the accustomed regularity. Indeed from this law 
there is no exemption. The vegetable as well as 
animal trihes are subjected to this wise and equita- 
ble progression. The seed sown expands, and shoots^ 
and fructifies, and then follows its dissdlution. And 
thus man, however robust his frame, or however 
vigorous his faculties, starts into being weak and 
helpless— towers toward the strength of manhood — 
and then sinks beneath the accumulation of infirm- 
ities^ into the bosom of earth, the common mother 
of all ! Such has been his history in all ages, such 
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are the present successive modes of his existence, 
and such will continue to be his ever-varying c<ki' 
dition till the heavens are no more — 

Of e^nee, or changCy oh ! let not Man complain, 

Else HE shall never, never cease to wail ; 
For from the imperial dome, to where the swain 

Rears the lone cottage in the silent dale, 
All feel the assault of Fortune's fickle gale ; 

Art, empire, earth itself to change are doom'd \ 
Earthquakes have rais'd toheaVn the humble vale. 

And gulfs the mountains mighty mass entomVd, 
And where the Atlantic rolls, wide continents have faloom*d L 

But sure to foreign climes we need not rangei 

Nor search the ancient records of our race { 
To learn the dire effects of TVme and change ; 

Which in ourselves, alas ! we daily trace : 
Yet at the darkened eye, the wUher^dJdce, 

Or hoary hair^ I never will repine ; 
But spare, O Time ! whate'er of menial grace. 

Of Candour, Love, or Sympathy divine ; 
Whate*er of Fancy's ray, or Friendship's flame is mine ! 

BEATTIE. 

Sir Thomas Barnard, in his valuable little 
volume entitled Comforts of Old Age^ remarks: 

" Infancy conducts to youth, youth to mature life, 
and mature life to old age and immortality. In the 
two first of these periods, the preparation is regu- 
larly made for the succeeding state of action, and 
systems of tuition are adopted to fit the traveller for 
the progressive stages of his journey. But the close 
of life is seldom made the subject of preparatory 
contemplation. For while to some it is an object of 
terror, by others it is treated with affected neglect j 
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and the greater part of mankind immersed in the 
cares and concerns of the world, and in a contest 
for the toys and baubles, the crowns and sceptres^ 
of the little scene in which they are acting a part, 
seem to have forgotten the great theatre to which 
they are ultimately destined. I am aware that in 
the hurry of busy life, amidst those professional and 
political efforts and exertions which are generally 
useful to the community, and sometimes promote 
the welfare of the party himself — ^this preparation 
cannot always be properly attended to. In active 
life, however, while we are striving for independence 
and competence, it is prudent at least to make pre- 
paration for the time when we may decline every 
other labour except what concerns the interest of our 
friends, connections, and dependants, or the welfare 
of the community. The object is, therefore, the 
security of a middle period during which our exer- 
tions may be sodirected, as by duties performed, and 
benefits conferred, to produce consolatory reflectioTu 
mgoioBi the apptosLch of Aos find Infirmity; so that 
we may view the Grave, not as a scene of terror, but 
as a scene of hope and expectation ."' 

What Sbajcspeare denominates the Sixth Age, 
Mccoxds with that protracted term of life which ap- 
proaches threescore years and ten. According to 
Produs^ whose divisions of the period of human 
life have been already noticed, Old Age commences 
with fifty-five, and terminates with sixty^eight 
ysars. And Cicero having reached the age of 
19* 
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threescore, addressed his celebrated Treatise de 
SenectiUe, by way of consolation to Atticus, who 
had seen the same number of years, and with whom 
he had lived, even from his early days, on terms of 
the strictest intimacy. 

The term Pantaloon has been, and still is, a con- 
Biderable part of a man's dress. An emaciated old 
man in pantaloon and slippers is, in Italian comedy^ 
denominated by way of distinction, E PanUdone; 
so that the name must have originated with the pe- 
culiarity of his habiliments. Shakspeare uses the 
appellation only twice in the whole of his writings : 
— ^thus in the Taming of the Shrew, his words are! 
" that we might beguile the old Pantaloon !" The 
term therefore is employed satirically, and as such 
has an expressive meaning. It is indeed somewhat 
singular that the appellation should be derived 
from the wearing of a garment ; but it is not alto- 
gether an unprecedented case. Though a fact, it 
savours of no small eccentricity. 

But let us now attend to the characteristics of 
this Pantaloon^ or old man; they are drawn with 
a picturesque variety. 

"With spectacles on nose," is a significant indi- 
cation of the approach of age. It generally affects 
the organ of vision in a very sensible manner. " I 
find I am growing old, for my sight fails me," is 
an exclamation by no means uncommon. There 
are indeed some striking exceptions. We hear of 
individuals whose sight does not fail with the ad- 
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Vance of years; and who want not the adventitioue 
iEiid of glasses, even to the last ! But the genial 
oondition of man is otherwisa The assistance of 
the optician is sometimes, even at a rather early 
period, called for, and cheerfully enjoyed. And 
indeed the help thus rendered is so connderaMe, 
that it tends to exhilarate, in no small degree, the 
declining portion of our lives. The Pantaloon then> 
*'with spectacles on hose," is a characteristic attri- 
bute; it implies the arrival of age when the senses 
begin to lose their wonted vigour, and shows the 
l^gerness with which the aged avail themselves of 
the advantages still left in their possession. 

** His youthful hose well sav'd, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank," 

Forma anorther trait in the Pantaloon, or Old Man, 
that deserves particular attention. Avarice is not 
Unfrequently the characteristic of old age. v Cicero 
does not forget to mention it in his famed treatise 
on the- subject: Sunt morosi, et anxii, et iracundi, 
tet difloiles S&nes — si quaerimus, etiam avari ! The 
circumstance of the Pantaloon's " well-saVd youth- 
ful hose," is a curious proof of his avance— -espe^ 
ciaUj when they are worn at an age which renders 
them specially rid icubus. For it is the effect of age 
to diminish the form of man — the frame contracts 
in almost every part, and the movement of the limbs 
is performed with languor and debility. Old Age 
is a complication of disorders in 9ome persons^ and 
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in all may be ]»oDounced the incurable disease! 
The circulation of the fluids become sluggish^ the 
nutritious juices waste away, and fresh supplies 
must not be expected. Hence the whole £rame 
dwindles into comparative insignificancy. Lank, 
and listless, the individual is evidently descending 
toward the grave! His own feelings^ and the 
observations of others, all declare that he will soon 
become the inhabitant of the silent tomb. 

The Old Man is well described in these lines: 

Ags now advanc*d — he felt a slow deeaj 
That robb'd his form of each commaiMfiDg grace ; 

PaM'd was the summer — pass'd the autumiMd day, 
And hoary winter withered o'er his face ! 

Bent was the manly form, erect, and tall, - 

And stiff the limbs that match*d the boanding roe s 
And sunk the voice that shook the sounding hall, 

And white the locks that glitter' d as the sloe t' 

And deep the furrows of his fieided cheek, 
His forehead trench'd by Time's progressive plough ; 

Yet courteous was his air, his aspect meek, 
In youth with pleasure hail'd— <wikh reverenee now^ 

The ancients were so sensible of the evils of ad- 
vanced years, that several passages to this purpose 
may be found in the pages both of the Greek and 
Roman classics. Fear old age for it doth come 
alonej was an expressive Greek proverb : and Virgil 
has these picturesque lines — 

Optima qu8B que dies miseris mortalibus svi 
Primi fugit — subeunt morbis tristisque Sbnsctus 
Et labor et dura rapit inclemerUia mortis ! 
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^hese Btsuizas are well rendered by the ingenious 
«uid elegant Wakedeld : 

Man's prime of Hfe posts on with double speed 
Precipitate — a ghastly train succeeds ! 
Dieeaaefi labour, heartroppressing age, 
Then Death with ruthless hand shuts up the scene! 

The last characteristic ef the Pantaloon or Old 
Man, is not less appropriate than those already 
specified : 

His big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childish treUe, pipes 
And whistles in his sound I 

The variation which age effects in the human 
frame, occasions the voice to be feeble and impaired. 
In yo«ing people, previous to the age of puberty, the 
^'childish treble,'' is particularly discernible. The 
recurrence of this in the decline of life is a striking 
circumstance, and admirably introduced on the 
present occasion. The windpipe, through which 
the breath, passing from the lungs to the organs 
of enunciation, is sensibly affected, and it cannot 
jescape the notice of the most careless observer. This 
inharmonious cadence is the indubitable mark of 
aettiUty, and for the Bard to have omitted such a 
^cumstance would have rendered his portraiture 
incomplete. Indeed the trait is not unnoticed by 
the Poet in another part of his writings : 

And now my tongw^s use is to me no mors 
Than an unstring*d viol, or a harp ; 
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And Blais, in his poem entitled the Grave, re- 
plete with pictomqae p Mnagca , has this exclama- 
tion; 

Ah ! whereat the lifled un, 
Tlie itreDgth of actioa^ and the fane €f words ; 
Hie wdUani'd period, and the wdl-tni^d -wma^ 
Wtih all the leeeer ornamente of phieael 
Ah ! fled for ever as thej oe^er had bea ! 

Thus have we illustrated ike PatUaloan, at Old 
Man ; it is the decline of life — ^it is an approach to- 
ward the tomb— 

Man, stand prepared — ^Think, while the etealing tear 
Speaks to thy friend, now withering in decline ; 

His shroud, his coffin, his approaching bier, 
His last long sleep — his silent house — is thine ! 

But we should be doing injustice to our subject 
were we to close with this painful description of 
Old Age. What we have mentioned may be 
reckoned its ordinary attributes, the most common 
aspect under which it is seen among the children 
of men. But to this representation there are many 
happy exceptions. Some attain to their three scare 
years and ten^ with little diminution of their 
strength, and no palpable tokens of imbecility. And 
where the usual indications of age make their ap- 
pearance, we often behold a degree of sober chee^ 
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fulness, which interests the affections, and impres- 
ses the heart. The good Man in particular, on 
the decline of life, views, as from an eminence, the 
past scenes of his existence. Pilgrim and sojour- 
ner on earth, he surveys with satisfaction the suc- 
cessive periods of his mortal journey. Disqualified 
indeed by the increase of his infirmities for the ac- 
tive departments of life, he quits them without re- 
gret, leaving it to those whom Providence has 
raised up to supply his part on the theatre of the 
world. Having discharged his duties with honour 
and dignity, he- has no caiise of painful reflection. 
He rises from the banquet of life thankful and con- 
tented. Virtuous Old Age commands respect, and 
ensures authority with the rising generation. The 
example is at once illustrious and impressive. And 
accordingly the poet has depicted the character 
with a peculiar felicity : 

Though OLD, he still retain'd 
' His manly sense, and energy of mind ; 
Ftffuoitf^ and ttiae he was, but not severe ; 
He still remember'd that he once was youngs 
fiife easy presence check'd no decent joy I 

ABMBTBOITO. 

A very superior writer thus addressed an aged 
Orandmother, in strains equally creditable to her 
understanding and her heart — 

'Tki PAST— dear venerable ahade^ farewell I 
Thy blameless life, thy peaceful death, shall tell, 
CSmut to the last thy setting orb has run, 
' Ptare, bright, and healthy, like a frosty sun ; 
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And late Old Aox, with hand indulgent, shed 

Its mfldest winter on thy favourM head; 

For Heav'n prolonged her life to ipread its praise^ 

And bless'd her with a patriarch's length of days ; 

The truest praise was hers — a cheerful heart I 

mrone to enjoy, and ready to impart f 

An IsraelUe indeed,, and free from guile, 

She showM that Agt and Pieiy could smile ; 

Religion had her heart, her cares, her voice, 

Twas.her last refuge, as her earliest choice ; 

To holy Annals spirit not more dear 

The Church of Israel, and the house of pray'r; 

Her spreading offspring of the fourth degree 

Fiird her fond arms, and claspM her trembling knee ; 

Matured at length for some more perfect scene, 

Her hopes all bright,, her prospects all serene ; 

Each part of life sustainM with equal worthy 

And not a wish left unfulfilled on earth ; 

Like a tir'd traveller with sleep oppressed, 

Within her children's arms she dropt to rest* 

Farewell t thy cherished image, ever dear, 

Shall many a heart with pious love revere ! 

Long, long, shall mine her honoured memory bless. 

Who gave the dearest blessing I possess ! 

MRS. BARBAULD. 



" Nature itself intimates that reverence," says a 
sensible author, "is due to Old Age, and has al- 
ways, both in the rudest and' most civilized nations, 
led men very generally to give it reverence.. When 
the young failed in respect to the old^ or treated 
them with contempt, it has ever been considered as 
a certain mark of great degeneracy of manners. 
The wise men of all countries have acknowledged 
that years give one kind of superiority^ and have 
inculcated reverence correspondent to it. To en- 
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force the subjection of the younger to thb Elder, 
has been a part of the policy of all well-regulated 
states ] and in some states this subjection has been 
caxried ver j far, and insisted upon in its utmost exr 
tent, as indispensably necessary for the order and 
prosperity of society. In the republic of Israel, 
God made it the subject of an express law: — Thou 
shait rise up before the hoary headj and honour the 
face of the old man, and fear thy God! I am the 
Lord ! Elihu fbllowed the dictates of nature and 
of decency, when he waited till Job and his three 
friends had spoken, because they were elder than 
he; and he spake the language of both when he 
said : / am young, and ye are very old, wherefore 
I was afraid, and durst not show you mine opinion^: 
I said — Days should speak, and multitude of 
Years should teach wisdom. The hoary head is a 
crown of glory, if it be found in the way of righte- 
ousness." Gerard. 

From the contemplation of the works of creation, 
preserving a kind of permanency and identity, the 
advanced in years derived at once pleasure and 
improvement. 

" Nature," says an original writer, " is a kind 

of universal home, and every object it presents to 

us, an old acquaintance with unaltered looks ; for 

there is that consent and mutual harmony amongst 

all her works, one undivided spirit pervading them 

throughout, — that to him who has well acquainted 

himself with them, they speak always the same 
20 
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well-known language; striking on the heart/amidst 
unquiet thoughts, and the tumult of the world, like 
the music of one's native tongue heard in some far 
off country : 

My heart leaps up when I behold 

A B AiNftow in the sky ; 

So was it when my life began, 

So is it now— I am a man ; 

So shall it be when I grow old and die! 

The aiilcP9 the Ceither of ths Man. 

And I would have my years to be, 

Link*d each to each by natural piety V** 

The celebrated JVArs. Hamilton has the follow- 
ing charming dialogue between Hes8ei.f and Old 
Age ; it is fraught with the pure and unadulterated 
spirit of Christian philosophy : 

Is that AuLD Age that's tilling at the pin 1 

I trow it is— then haste to let him in ; 

Ye're kindly welcome, friend — na dinna fear 

To show yoursel' — ye'll cause no trouble here : 

I ken there are who tremble at your name, 

As tho' ye brought wi* ye reproach or shame ; 

And wha'— a thousand lies wad bear the sin, 

Rather than own ye for their kirth or kin ! 

But far frse shirking ye as a disgrace, 

Thankfu* I am t' have liv'd to see thy face ; 

Nor 8*aJl I ere disown ye, nor tak' pride, 

To think how long I might your visit bide ; 

Doing my best to mak ye weel respected, 

1*11 no fear for your sake to be neglected I 

But now ye*re come, and through a* kind of weather 

* See an interesting volume of Lectures on the English 
Poe/f, delivered at the Surrey Institution, by William Hazlitt. 
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We^ra doomed free this time forth to jog together; 
Vd foin make compact wi* ye firm and Strang, 
On terms of fair giff gaff to haud out lang ; 
Oin thount be civU— I s^aU Ub'ral be, 
Witness the lang, lang list o* what Til gie. 

First then->I here makeowre for gude and ay, 
A* youthfii^ fancies whether bright or gay ; 
Beauties and graces too I wad resign them, 
But sair I fear twad cast ye feist to fisd them{ 
For 'gainst your dady Time, th6y could na stand, 
Nor bear the grip of his unsousy hand ; 
But there's my skin whilk ye may fuftker crunkle^ 
And write your name at length in ilka wninkle ; 
On my brown lookes ye've leave to lay your paw, 
And bleach them to your &ncy white as snaw 1 
But look na, Aob, see wistfu' at my moutli, 
As gin ye laag'd te pu* out ilkatoethl 
Let them, I do beseech, still keep their places, 
Tho* gin ye wisht ye're free to paint their &oess 
My limbs I yield ye, and if ye see mecft 
To clap your icy shackles on my feet, 
I'se no refuse but if ye drive out gout 
Will bless you for't, and^fier thanks devout! 
Sae muckle wad I gie with right good will, 
Butoch! I fear that mair ye look for still, 
1 ken by that fell glow'r and iuaning shrugs 
Ye'd slap your skinny fingers on each kig; 
And unca feinye are, I trow^ and keen, 
To cast your misty powders in my een ; 
But oh ] in mercy spare my poor wee twiaken^ 
And I for ay, s'ail wear your crystal brinkers t 
Then ^bout my lugs I'd fain a bargain mak. 
And gf my hand that I shall neer draw back ; 
Weel then — ^wad ye consent their use to share 1 
*Twad serve us baith, and be a bargain rare : 
Thus I wad ha*t— when babbling fools intrude. 
Gabbling their noisy nonsense lang and loud ; 
Or when illnature weel brush'd up by wit, 
Wi' sneer sarcastic takes its aim to hit ; 
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Or when Detnction, meanest ilave o' Pride, 

Spies oat wee faults and seeks great worth to hidci 

Then make me deaf as deaf can be. 

At a* sic times my lugs I lend to thee ; 

But when in social hour ye see combined 

Oenius and Wisdom^ firuits o* heart and mind ; 

Good Sense, Crood Humourj Wit, in playfu' mood, 

And Candour, e'en frae ill extracting good ; 

Oh ! then auld Friend, I maun ha* back mj 

To want it then, wad be an ill past bearing ; 

Better to lonely sit i th* douf spence. 

Than catch the sough of words without the sense ! 

Ye winna promise 1 Och ye're unco dour, 

Sae ill to manage, and sae cauld and sour! 

Nae matter — ^hale and sound I'll keep my heart, 

Nor fra a' crum o't s'all I ever part ; 

Its brindly warmth will ne'er be chill'd by a' 

The cauldest breath your firozen lips can Uaw ; 

Ye need na* fash your thumb, auld Carl, nor {^ 

For there Affection shall preserve its seat ; 

And the' to tak' my hearing ye rejoice, 

Yet spite o* you 1*11 still hear Friendship's voice ; 

Thus the' ye tak' the rest, it rfia* na grieve me, 

For a blythe spunk o' spirits ye maun leave me ! 

And let me tell you in your lug, Auld Age, 

I'm bound to travel wi* ye but a stage ; 

Be't long or short, ye canna keep me back, 

And when we reach the end o't ye maun pack ; 

For there we part /or erer, late, or air. 

Another guess companion meets me there ! 

To whom ye— nill ye will ye — ^maun me bring, 

Nor think that I'll be wae or laith to spring 

Fra your poor dosen'd side, ye carl uncouth, ' 

To the blest arms of everlasting Youth ! 

By him whate'er ye've rifled, staw'n, or ta'en. 

Will all be gie'n wi' interest back again ; 

Frose by a' gifts and graces thousands moe 

Than heart can think of, freely he'll bestoe ; 

Ye need na wonder then, and swell wi' pride, 

Because I kindly welcome you as guide 
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To ane sa £sx your better !— Now a*i tould, 

Let us set out upo* our journey could ; 

Wi' nae vain boasts, nor vain regrets tormented, 

We'll e^en jog on the gate — quixt and contsntxo ! 

The recognition of early days is a source of 
gratification peculiar to individuals of advanced 
yeafSj and long may thej enjoy the refreshing sen* 
sation: 

6e it A WEAKNESS, it deserves some praise, 

We love the play^place of our early days{ 

The scene is touching, and the heart is stone. 

That feels not at thai sight, and feeh at none ; 

The wall on which we tried our graving skdll, 

The very name we carved subsisting still'; 

The liench on which we sat while deep employed, 

Though mangled, hacked, and hew^d^ not yet destroyed ; 

The little ones unbutton'*d, glowing hot, 

Playing our games, and on the very spot^ 

As happy as we once, to kneel and draw 

The chalky ring, and knuckle down at taw ; 

To pitch the ball into the grounded hat, 

Or drive it devious with a dexterous pat. 

The pleasing spe(^tacle at once excites 

Such recollection of our own delights. 

That, viewing it, we seem almost.t' obtain 

Our innocent, sweet, simple years again i; 

This fond attachment to the well Icnown place 

Whence first we started into Lif^a long race, 

Maintains its hold with such unfailing sway, 

We feel it ev'n in Age^ and at our latetl dayt 

C0WPB>« 

As SOBER AoE is so much indebted to the re* 
trospect of human life, an appropriate extract may 
be found in the closing lines of one of the most el^ 
gant poems in the English language : 
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Hail, lIsMOBT, hail 1 in thy ezhauitlea minei 
From age to age unnumbered treasurea shine ; 
Thought and her ehadowy brood thy call obey, 
And Plcux and Time are subject to thy sway ; 
Thy pleasures most we feel when most alone, 
'nie only pleasures we can call oxra, ows I 
Lighter than air, Hope's summer visions die, 
If but a fleeting cloud obseufe the sky ; 
If but a beam of sober Reascm play, 
Lo I Fancy's figiiry frost-work melts away ! 
But can the wiles of Art, the grasp of Power, 
Snatch the rick relics of a wxll-spxnt hovb ! 
J%eae when the trembling spirit wings her flight, 
Pour round her path a stream of living light, 
And gildnhose pure and perfect realms of rest, 
Where Virtus triumphs, and her sons are blesit I 

mo«SBS. 

And thus, mt young Reader, forget not to en- 
grave upon the tablet of thine heart, these words : 
Honourable Age (Wisdom iv. 78, 79.) is not that 

which standeth in length of time^ nor that is mea- 
sured by number of years ; but Wisdom is the grey 
hair unto men^ and an unspotted life is old age. 
These expressions, rendered more venerable by 
the sanction of antiquity, are endeared to us by the 
recollection of the premature decease of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, the most amiable and virtuous 
of her sex — 

Scion of chiefs and monarchs — ^where art thou 7 
Fond hope of many nations — art thou dead 7 

Could not the Grave forget thee, and lay low 
Some less majestic, less beloved head 1 

In the sad midnight, while thy heart still bled, 
The mother of a moment-— o'er thy boy, 

Death hush'd that pang for ever — with thee fled 
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The preient hapfmiau, and promis'd J07, 
Which fill*d TBS Impbbial Islxs bo full — ^it seem'd to doj ! 

And— Can it be, 
O thou that wert so happy, so ador'd < 

Those who weep not for kingi, shall weep for thee ; 
And Frxxdom's heart, grown heavy, cease to hoard 

Her many griefs for Onx— for she had peui'd 
Her oristms for thee, and o*er thy head 

Beheld her iris l—Thtm too, lonely Lord, 
And DE8OLATS C0N8OBT — ^vainly wert thou wed ! 
The husband of a year — the fether of the dead ! 

BTBOK. 

But I m\ist repress the inclination I feel to lin- 
ger over the recital of her departed virtues. She was 
a kind, generous, and completely domesticated being. 
For her the blandishments of a court possessed no 
peculiar attractions. She sought, in conjunction 
with her endeared partner ^ the shade where, alasl 
she terminated her virtuous and peaceful life in an 
uncorrupting and uncorrupted retirement. The 
fear of the Lor^ (Ecclesiasticus) is the first step to 
be accepted of him, and Wisdom obtaineth his love 
— the knowledge of the commandments of the Lord 
is the doctrine of life, and they that do the things 
that please him shall receive the fruit of the tree of 
Imm^ortality,* 

The Ao£D, who are supposed to be withdrawn 
from the ordinary occupations of life, cannot employ 

* Vanity qf HuTnan ExpectotionB : a Tbibvtb op bbspxot 
to the beloved Memory of thx Pbincxss Ghablottb op Walbs, 
Ac. Ac. Deliyered the Day of Interment, at Worship Street, 
Finsbury Square, Nov. 19t 1817. By John Evans. Second 
Edition. 
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their retirement to better purpose than in perusing 
THE Holt Scriptures. I have recommended 
them to young people upon their entrance into life, 
as the be$t guard against its snares and temptations. 
And I now deem it no less a duty to press them upon 
the attention of the old, persuaded that they are 
admirably calculated to smooth their descent to- 
wards the tomb — ^pregnant as the New Testament 
is in almost every page with the resplendent hope 
of Immortalitt. 

"The Scriptures contain," says that incompa* 
rable scholar, Sir William Jones, "independently 
of a Divine origin, more true sublimity, more exqui- 
site beauty, purer morality, more important history, 
and finer strains both of poetry and eloquence, than 
could be collected within the same compass from 
all other books that were ever composed in any age, 
or in any idiom ! The two parts of which the 
Scriptures consist, are connected by a chain of 
compositions which bear no resemblance in form or 
style to any that can be produced from the stores 
of Grecian, Indian, Persian, or even Arabian learn- 
ing. The antiquity of those compositions no man 
doubts, and the unrestrained application of them 
to events long subsequent to their publication, is a 
solid ground of belief that they were genuine pre- 
dictions, and consequently inspired. There is not 
a book on earth so favourable to all the kind, and 
all the sublime affections ; or so unfriendly to hatred 
and persecution, injustice, and every sort of male- 
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Tolence, as the Gospel! It breathes nothing 
throughout but mercy ^ hentvolencCj and peace /" 

And these Scriptures contain that system of re- 
ligion which is the alone guide of youtk, and sup- 
port in Old Aok ; it is thus well explained by a 
Divine, Dr. Samuel Clarke, who was the ornament 
of the times during which he lived: 

^ The use and design of all Religion, the pro- 
per effect and produce of good principles, the good 
fruit of a good tree, the ultimate view and the fun- 
damental intention of all religious truths implanted 
in men, either by nature or by teaching, is — the 
practice of Virtue. For the word religion, in its 
very native and original meaning, signifies an obli- 
gation upon men, arising from the reason of things, 
and from the government of Gk)d, to do what is 
just, and virtuous, and good ; to live in a constant 
and habitual sense and acknowledgment of Grod, in 
the practice of universal justice and charity toward 
men, and in a regular and sober government of 
their own passions ; under a firm persuasion, and 
continual expectation, of the righteous distribution 
of rewards and punishments at their proper season, 
in the eternal judgment of Gk)d I This is the 
foundation of religion, the fundamental doctrine in 
all places, and at all times, invariable and eternal 
This being corrupted by numerous superstitions 
among the Jews, and by the absurdest idolatries 
and most enormous immoralities among the Hea- 
then, C|[Ri8T came into the world to restore, and 
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bj the preaehing of foboiveness, upon true to 
peiUatice and effectual amendment of life and man- 
nersy to bring back sinners to the kingdom of Qod 
through the obedience of the Gospel 1 In pro- 
portion therefore as any doctrine of truth has a 
greater or more proper and more immediate tenden- 
cj to promote this great end, to produce this fruU 
of the Spirit— ex.AC\ly the very same proportion 
has it of weight and excellency in the religious es« 
timation of things ; it is gold, or silverj or precious 
stones^ (in the Apostle's language) built upon the 
foundation of Cueist ! And on the other side, any 
erroneous opinion, in proportion as it has any or 
no moral influence, in the very same proportion it 
is faulty or innocent It is (in St. Paul's simili- 
tude) either wood, hay, stubble ; something that is 
merely lost labour, useless only, and insignificant, 
and of no strength in the building ; or else it is 
opposite to, and destructive of the temple of God. 
It is (in the anedogy of our saviour's parable) 
that which denominates a man either to be a vine 
in which are many fruitless branches, or that he is 
a thorn^ or a bramble bushj from which it is impos- 
sible to expect there should be ever at all gathered, 
figs or grapes /" 

To sum up the whole in the words of an elegant 
modern writer, who has thus delineated the duties 
and consolations of the aged with an interesting 
fidelity : 

"Let Old Age find you employed, betaking 

1r 
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yourselves to a prudent and timely retreat, disen- 
gaged both from the oppressive load of business, 
and from the unseasonable pursuit of pleasure, ap- 
plying yourselves to form the succeeding race by 
your counsels to virtue and wisdom ; reviewing se- 
riously your past life — ^by repentance and devotioti 
preparing yourselves for abetter — and with humble 
and manly composure expecting that hour which 
nature cannot now long delay. While you. are en- 
gaged in such employments, you are perhaps sur- 
rounded with your families who treat you with 
attention and respect, — ^y^u are honoured by your 
friends, — ^your character is established, — ^you ate 
placed beyond the reach of clamour and the strife rf 
tongues, and free from distracting cares, you 'can 
attend calmly to your eternal interests. For such 
comforts as these, have you not cause most thank- 
fully to acknowledge the goodness of Heaven ? Do 
they not afR)rd you ground to pass the remainder cf 
your days in resignation and peace, disposing your- 
selves to rise in due time, like satisfied guests, fnmi 
the banquet that has been before you, and to praise 
and bless when you depart, the great master of the 
feast ? To a man that is good in his n^A^, whether 
he be touno or old, God giveth wisdom, and 
knowledge, and joy ! For every season of life the 
benignity of his providence hath prepared its own 
satisfactions, while his wisdom hath appointed its 
peculiar trials. No age is doomed to total infeH- 
city, provided that we attempt not to do violence to 
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nahtre hy seeking to extort from one age the plea- 
sures of another, and to gather, m the vnnter of life, 
those flowers which were destined to blossom onlj 
in its summer or its spring. 

''There is undoubtedly a period when these 
ought to be a satiety of life, as there is of all other 
things; and when death shall be viewed as your 
merciful dismission from a long warfare. To come 
to the grave in a fidl age, like f« a shock of com 
cometh in its season, is a natural termination of 
human course. Amidst multiplying infirmities to 
prolong life beyond its usual bounds, and to draw 
out your existence here to the last and foulest dregs, 
ought not to be the wish of any wise man. Is it 
desirable to continue lingering on the borders of the 
grave, after every tie which connects you]with life is 
broken, and to be left a solitary individual in the 
midst of a new generation whose faces you hardly 
know ? The shades of your departed friends rise 
up before you, and warn you, that it is time to 
DEPART ! Nature and Providence summon you 
to be gathered to your fathers ! Reason admon- 
ishes you, that as your predecessors made way for 
you, it is just that you should yield your place to 
those who have arisen to succeed you on this busy 
stage, who for awhile shall fill it with their actions 
and their suflferings, theirvirtues and their crimes; 
and then shall in their turn withdraw, and be joined 
to the for gotten multitudes of former aoes 1 

" Could Death indeed be consid^ed in no other 
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view than as the close of life, it would af^Drd only 
a melancholy retreat. The total extinction of being, 
is a thought which human nature, in its most dis- 
tressed circumstances cannot bear without dejection. 
But, blessed be God ! far other prospects revive the 
spirits of THE AGED, who havc spent their life in 
pietj and virtue. To them Death is not the ex- 
tinction but the renovation of the living principle, 
its removal from the earthly house of this tabernacle, 
to the house not made vnth hands, in the Heavens !" 
Thus the Old Man is not without his pleasures^ 
and his anticipations of future felicity — 

Shall Man of frail fruition boast 1 

Shall Jjife be counted dear ; 
Oft but a moment, and at most 

A momentary year 7 

There was a time— that time is past, 
When, Youth ! I bloom'd like thee ; 

A time will come — 'tis coming fast. 
When thou shalt fiade like me ! 

Like me through varying seasons range, 

And past enjoyments mourn ; 
The fairest, sweetest Spbing, shall change 

To WifOer in iu turn I 

In Imfanct, my Temal prime. 

When Life itself was new. 
Amusement pluck'd the wings of Time, 

Yet swifter still he flew ! 

Summer my Youth succeeded soon. 

My sun ascended high ; 
And Pleasure held the reins till Nooir, 

But Grief drove down th« sky t 

21 
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Like AtUumnf noh in ripemng corn, 

Came B1anhood*s sober reign ; 
My harvest-moon scarce fill'd h^ horn. 

When she began to wane ! 

Close followed Aqb, infirm Old Age^ 

The Wtnter of my year; 
When shall I bXL before his rage^ 

To rise beyond the sphere 7 

1 long to cast the chains away, 

That hold my Soul a slave ; 
To burst these dungeon-walls of clay 

Enfranohis'd from (he grave I 

Life lies in embryo-Htiever free. 

Till Nature yields her breath ; 
Till Time becomes ETxaNiTT, 

And Man is bom in Death! 

MONTOOMEKT. 

The sorest evil of Old Age is perhaps the loss 
of relatives and friends, being left a solitary pilgrim 
in the career of our mortal journey ; but here Re- 
ligion, with her accustomed benevolence, assures 
us, that to our virtuous companions in the journey, 
we shall be reunited in the heavenly world — there- 
fore : — " When we visit the tomb of some justly be- 
loved Friend, let us behold it with a steady faith 
— ^that one day it will be opened and set its pri- 
soners free ; and while we gaze upon his present 
dormitory, let our musing thoughts run in the fol- 
lowing train : 

"Not long since thou wast what I am now, 
one of the actors in this passing scene. To all thy 
sighs I lent a pitying ear, and my heaving bosom 
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beat responsive to thy sad complaints. With thine 
my tears were mingled in the hour of affliction, 
and when joy brightened thy countenance, my 
heart felt a kindred pleasure With thee I sat or 
walked by the way, and held sweet converse. To 
thee my soul was knit by the ties of cordial amity, 
end soft endearment. Now thou has left me to 
mourn the loss of thee in pensive silence. On thy 
hallowed grave I drop the tender tear, and bid thy 
sacred ashes rest in peace I Ere long shall I join 
thee in thy dark abode, thy companion in the dust 
till ws be called forth in the end of the days. In 
life was I united to thee, — ^in the same cold arms 
of Death shall I soon lie, — and O! transporting 
thought, together we shall rise, no more to feel the 
agony of parting. All hail, that blessed morn, 
which shall restore thee to my fond embrace 1 Me* 
thinks I see its sprightly beams gilding the horizon, 
and leading on the bright triumphant day! 
Yonder appears the Jvdge arrayed in majesty, and 
holy myriads form his glorious train ! He bids the 
trumpet sound> I hear its awful voice, which pe- 
netrates the mansions of the dead 1 Methinks I 
now behold thy tomb opening to make a passage 
for thee / I see thy mortal frame which was sown 
in corruptumf dUMnour, and weakness, raised in 
Incorruption, Glory, and Power ! I run to 
meet thee on thy release, from the delightful recol- 
lection of our former friendship. We mark with 
gratitude together, the kind hand Of Heaven which 
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led us through the pilgrimage of life^ nor left us in 
the vale of death ! Risen to pass an undeclining 
day, WE renew the joys of social intercourse^ undi- 
minished by the fear of interruption. We trace, 
with admiring wonder and gratitude, evidences of 
Divine wisdom and benignity in the appointment 
of events, the particular uses of which had before 
eluded our discovery. We survey together the 
beauties of renovated nature ; and as we gaze, the 
pleasure of each is heightened by the participation 
of the other ! We seek and find among the count- 
less multitude, the sight of whose happiness aug- 
ments our own, ike chosen, few in whom our souls 
on earth delighted! With them we revive our 
former acquintance. Engaged with them and all 
around in the most pure and sublime exercise of 
our noblest powers and afFections, we share each 
other* s and the general bliss. With the rapid im- 
provement of our knowledge, and goodness, the 
increase of our felicity keeps an equal pace. Eter- 
nity ! — not to be shortened by the lapse of twice 
ten thousand ages, opens to our enraptured minds 
the prospect of rising higher in intellectual and 
moral excellence ; and higher still beyond all ima- 
ginable limits ! Struck with the refulgent splen- 
dours of celestial glory on every side, joined in the 
bands of an indissoluble union with the assem* 
bly of the just made perfect^ feeling within, the re- 
fined satisfaction of conscious integrity, placed 
under the government and protection of Jesus^ the 
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friend of man, rejoicing in the love and approbatidh 
of OUR God and Father, and secure of enjoying 
for ever those sources of inexpressible delight, we 
find our happiness adequate each moment to our 
capacities, though growing for ever in proportion 
to their continual enlargements !" Bretland. 

Gbave, the guardian of our duet, 

Grave, the treasury of the skies ; 
Every atom of thy trust 

Rests io hope again to rise ! 

Hark / the Judgment TYumpet calls, 

Soul, rebuild thy house of clay ; 
Immortality its walls, 

And Eternity — its day ! 

MOMTGOMERY. 

Even the dark unenlightened heathen looked 
eagerly to futurity as a ground of consolation under 
the calamities of the present life. When deprived 
of RELATIVES and FRIENDS — ^blauk annihilation 
must have been the consummation of human mi- 
sery. For that unbeliever must be dead to the sen- 
sibilities of the heart, who does not admire that 
fine exclamation of Oicero, at the close of his Trea- 
tise De Senectute — ^which has often impressed my 
mind — O praclarum diem, cum ad illud divinum 
ANiMORUM concilium^ &c. This passage Melmoth 
has translated with his usual elegance — " O olo- 
xious DAY ! when I shall retire from this low and 
sordid scene to associate with the divine assembly 
of departed spirits ; and not with those only whom 
21* 
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I have juflt mentioned, but with my dear Colo, that 
best of sons nnd most valuable of men. It was my 
sad fate (a lay his body on the funeral pile, when, 
ky the course of nature, I had reason to hope he 
would have performed the same last office to mine. 
His soul, howeyer, did not desert me, but still 
looked back upon me in its flight to those happy 
mansions to >vhich he w^ aseuied I should, one 
day, follow him. If I seemed to bear hia death 
with fortitude, it was by no means that I did not 
most sensibly feel the loss I had sustained — ii was 
because I supported myself with the consoling re- 
fitetion, that we could-sot long be separated !" — 
Much more sublime uid asimaiing is the exclama- 
tion of Paul, the apostle of-the Gentiles — (2 Tim. 
iv. 7, 8.) / haee fotight a good fight — / have 
finished my caune — I'knpe-Jiept the faith — hence- 
forth there is laid vp-for me a crown of Hghteov^ 
ness, which the Lord, ike, righteous Judge, shall 
give m^ at that dagr-^^ ^9T'J* he onlv, but 

VNTO ALL THEM ALSO THAT LOVE HIS APPEASING — 



Birfore THE Chastener humbly let me bow, 
O'er hearls divideil, and o'er hopes dealroy'd ; 

Roll on, vain days ! full recklees may ye flow, 
Since Time halti reft whale'er my soul enjoy'd, 
And with tlie ills of elJ mine earlier years alloy'dl 

THIS MORTiL SHALL PUT O 
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SECOND CHILDISHNESS. 



Last scene qf ail 
That ends this strange eventful history, 
Is svcoNO CHILDISHNESS, and Tnere cblivionj 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing !* 



Wha.t is finite must have had a beginning, and will 
have a termination. This is the law which the 
God of nature hath imposed on all things beneath 
the sun. Inanimate objects, however firm in their 
texture, or fair in their appearance, are of transitory 
duration. Beings, rational sgid irrational, are sub- 
jected to the same revolution. They have their 
rise, their progress, their decline, and their extinc- 
tion. The world, vast and ponderous, undergoes 
its destined changes, and will one day be consigned 
to destruction. The Heavens shall pass away 
foilh a £reat noise^ and the elements shall melt 
with fervent heat ; the earth also^ and the works 
that are therein^ shall be hummed up — 

Stand still, refulgent orb of day, 

A Jewish hero cries ! 
So shall at last an Axgsl say, 

And tear it from the skies I 

* I scarcely need remark, that the term sans is the French for 
uUhoiUf and occurs in other parts of Shakspeare*B writings. 
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A flame inteiuier than the sun 

Shall melt his goldem urn, 
TiMx*s empty glass no more shall ran, 

Nor human yean return ! 

Then with immortal splendour bright 
That glorious orb shall rise, 
Which through Etbenitt shall light 
The new-created skies ! 

Thou SvN of Nature, roll along. 

And bear our years away ! 
The sooner shall we join the song 

Of XVEBLASTINQ DAT I 

BUTCHER.* 

The longevity of man has constituted a curious 
subject of speculation. But what has excited par^ 
ticular attention, is the duration of human life 
among the patriarchs of the antediluvian world. 
Met HITS ALE H lived nine hundred and siztp-nine 
years ! For this great age various reasons are 
assigned. Some ascribe it to mere natural causes, 
such as temperance, wholesome nature of the fruits 
on which they lived, to the exclusion of animal 
food, surface of the globe less solid and compact, 
genial nature of the air and seasons, &c. &c. But 
whether any one or all of these opers.ted for the 
purpose, a good moral reason has been specified ; 
for, says Denham: " Immediately after the crea- 

* See Two excellent Volumes of Sermons, for the Use of 
FamUietf by the Rev. Edmund Butchen Second Edition. A 
fair specimen of their contents wUi be found at the conclusion of 
ibis little work. 
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lion, when the world was to be peopled by one man 
and one woman, the ordinary age was nin^ hundred 
years and upwards ! After the flood, when there 
were three persons to stock the world, their age 
was cut shorter, and none of those patriarchs but 
Shem, arrived at five hundred years. In the second 
century, we And none that reached two hundred 
and forty ; — in the third, none but Terah, that came 
to two hundred years ; the world, at least a part 
of it, by that time, being so well-peopled, that they 
had built cities, and were cantoned out into distant 
nations. By degrees, as the number of people in- 
creased, their longevity dwindled till it came down 
at length to seventy or eighty years, and there it 
stood, and has continued to stand ever since the 
time of Moses." It is also added, that the pre- 
sent ordinary term of life is the best medium for 
population, by which the worM is neither thin nor 
ov^stocked. It is the appointment of Providence 
for the happiness of mankind. Wisely accelerated 
is OUT march toward the tomb. 

" A TOMB," remarks a popular writer, " has been 
justly said to be a monument situated on the confines 
of both worlds ! It at once presents to us the ter- 
mination of the inquietudes of life, and sets before 
us the image of eternal rest. There the wicked 
(says Job) cea.^e from troublingj and there the 
weary are at rest It is very remarkable that in all 
languages, and among all nations, Deatk has 
been described in a style of this kind ; expressed by 
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figures of speech which convey every where the 
same idea of rest^ or sleep, or retreat from the evils 
of life ! Such a style perfectly agrees with the ge- 
neral belief of the immortality of the Sovi^ but 
assuredly conveys no high idea of the boasted plea- 
sures of the world" 

Shaksfeare having described the Infant, the 
School-Boy^ the Lover, the Soldier, the Justice, and 
the Pantaloon, concludes his series of portraitures 
with Second Childishness. And his last effort is not 
inferior to any of the former ones for distinctness 
.and fidelity. It is a last scene indeed — and it may 
be truly said to end a strange eventful history. 
Nothing can be more afiecting than this Second 
Childishness, and mere oblivion, sans teeth, sans 
eyes, sans taste, sans every thing ! The description 
of the closing scene of human existence by priva- 
tions, holds up to our view the consummation of 
debility. Here is a human being arrived at a 
period destitute of all the ordinary means of enjoy- 
ment. Having lost teeth, eyes, taste, and every 
thing conducive to his comfort and happiness, how 
deplorable the condition ! Of the original sentence, 
Dust thou art, and unto dust shall thou return — 
here is indeed a memorable exemplification. 

The Poet, in "Henry the Vlth, represents the ex- 
piring Mortimer in similar circumstances of decay 
and approaching dissolution : 

These eyes, like lamps whose wasting oil is spent, 
Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent I 
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Weak shoulders, overborne with burdening grief, 
And pithless arms, like to a wither'd vine 
That droops his sapless branches to the ground ; 
Yet are these feet, whose strengthless stay is numb, 
Unable to support this lump of clay ; 
Swift winged with desire to get a grave 
As witting I no other comfort have 1 

. And in Hichard the Second, a passage of like 
import occurs! 

For ere the tix years that he hath to spend, 
Can change their moons, and bring their times about, 
My oil-dried lamp, and time-bewasted light. 
Shall be extinct with Aqk and endless night ! 

There are two other passages in Shakspxars^ 
exhibiting Old Age in a state of accelerated 
debility : 

i ^ Not know my voice f O lime's extremity I 

Hast thou so crack'd and splitted my poor tongue 
In seven short years, that here my only son 
Knows not my feeble key of untun'd cares 1 
Though now this grained fieice of mine be bid 
In sap-consuming winter's drizzled snow. 
And all the conduits of my blood froze up ; 
Yet hath my night qfl\fe some memory. 
Mine wasting lamp some fading glimmer lefl. 
My dull deaf ears a little use to hear 
All these old witnesses— I cannot err. 
Tell me — thou art my Son ! 

I have livM long enoughr-my way of life 
Is fall'n into the sear, the yellow leaf ! 
And that which should accompany Olb Aev, 
As honouTf love, obedience, troopo qf/riende ; 
I must not look to have— but in their ftead 
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Canes, not loud but deep— mouth hoooury bnath. 
Which the poor heart would fieun deny and daze noti 

Thus Shaksfsabs bath proved himaelf an ac- 
curate observer of human natuie in all its gradations 
from the cradle to the grave f His exhibition of 
old age in its extremest debility, is an afiTecting pic- 
ture ; a most eloquent address to all the senses ; a 
striking memento of the frail condition of humanity. 

Shakspeare speaks very strongly also of hu- 
man life, in the following enei^etic lines: 

To-morrow; and to-morrpWy and to-morrow» 

Creeps in this petty pace from daj to day^ 

To the last syllable of recorded time ^ 

And all our yesterdays haye hghted fools 

The way to dusky death ? Out, out, brief candle ! 

Life's but a walking shadow — a pooa Player 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage> 

And then is heard no more ! it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing! 

O ! gentlemen, the time of life is short ! 

To spend that shortness basely, were too long 

If life did ride upon a dial^s point, 

Still ending at the arrival of an hour ! 

It is worthy of observation that this deplorable 
period, extreme old agc^ is noticed by two poets, the 
one ancient, the other modern, both of high cele- 
brity. Pope has these lines, inimitably tender and 
affecting : 

— Life protracted is protracted wo ! 

Time hovers o'er impatient to destroy, 

And shuts up all the passages of joy : 

In vain their gifts tlie bounteous seasons pour. 
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The fruit autumnal, and the vernal flower ; 
With listless eyes th£ dotard views the store, 
He views and wonders that they please no more ! 
Now pall the tasteless meats, and joyless wines, 
And luxury with sighs her slave resigns : 
Approach, ye minstrels ! try the soothing strain. 
And yield the tuneful lenitives of pain ; 
No sound alas ! would touch the impervious ear. 
Though dancing mountains witnessM Orpheus near ; 
Nor lute, nor lyre, his feeble powers attend. 
Nor sweeter music of a virtuous friend ! 

And Lucretius, the philosophical poet of anti- 
quity, refers thus to a similar state of human im- 
becility — 

Post, ubi jam validis quassatum est viribus »vi 
Corpus ; et obtusis ceciderunt viribus artus 
Claudicat ingeniuro, delirat linguaque mensque. 
When the weak limbs in life's concluding stage 
Feel the chill touches of benumbing age, 
When bows the body 'neath the weight of years, 
Then droops the mind a prey to groundless fears ; 
The driveller dictates, ever in the wrong. 
And folly falters on the palsied tongue ! 

6HEPHESD. 

A medical writer thus expresses himself on this 
painful subject: "Behold the Child whom you 
lately fondled in your arms now contending with 
his playfellows in boyish sports I Again, observe 
him who lately returned from school with his 
satchel in his handj now panting foremost in the 
chase ! And now see Manhood stamped upon the 
downy cheek! Let us likewise remember the 
equally gradual declensioa At length the sturdy 
^ 22 
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son supports his feeble sire 1 For he who in his 
youth was swiftest in the race, is now scarcely 
able to uphold his tottering limbs. The man of war, 
whose stiurdy arm wielded the blood-thirsty sword of 
battle, is now bending under the weight of his own 
body. Behold, his sinews are dried up, and the 
purple current that bounded in his veins, now 
heavily and scarcely creeps along ! In every part 
alike, the powers of this wonderful machine decay. 
The teeth, designed both for us^ and ornament, 
robbed of their beautiful enamel, become unsightly, 
and drop out of their sockets. The penetrating 
eye, that searched into the very abyss of thought, 
is altogether useless, or but dimly discerns the rays 
of light. Manly fortitude is now no more, and 
Wisdom itself retires from the decayed mansion !" 
Of the "reduction of man into this Second Child- 

m 

ishnesSj many instances are recorded in the annals 
of biography. The heroic Duke of Marlborough, 
who " never fought a battle he did not win, nor 
besiege a town that was not taken," passed his last 
years in this lamentable state of imbecility. And yet 
this was the man who struck such terror into the 
French by his unparalleled victories, that it is said 
that, in France, babes at the breast clung to their 
mothers at the mention of his name ! Such were 
his exploits against the enemy, that the obstreperous 
trump of fame emblazoned them throughout the 
whole civilized world. 

The other instance of this excessive imbecility 
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induced by age, will be found in Jonathan Swift, 
Dean of St. Patrick's ; so that faculties however 
vigorous, attainments however splendid, and repu- 
tation however unbounded, claim no exemption from 
this painful condition of humanity. This witty 
Dean, as he was usually denominated, passed the 
last year of his uncommonly active life in a state 
of helpless idiotism. Breaking the profound silence 
he had observed, he on one occasion exclaimed ^ I 
am a fool!" and on another occasion being told it 
was his birth-day, and that bonfires and illumina- 
tions were as usual preparing for its celebratioi^ 
he emphatically replied, " It is all folly, they had 
better let it alone !" How humiliating is such a 
spectacle — How mortifying this condition of huma- 
nity! 

It would be the height of injustice not to notice 
the fine description of the decay of the human frame 
given by an inspired writer in the book of Eccle- 
siastes, xii. 3 — 7. In the day when the keepers of 
the house (the hands) shall tremble^ and the strong 
men (the legs) shall how themselves^ and the grindr 
ers cease, because they are few ; (the teeth be loose- 
ned and drop out) and those that look out of the 
windows be darkened, (the sight be decayed) and the 
door shall be shut in the streets, (when the mouth 
can be hardly opened to eat or speak) when the 
sound of the grinding is low, (the digestion is weak 
and disordered) and he shall rise ap at the voice of 
the bird, (be easily awakened at every little noise) 
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and all the daughters of music shall be brought hw / 
(the ear and voice shall fail, so that he can neither 
sing himself, nor take pleasure in the music of 
others) also when they shall be afraid of that which 
is high, and fears shall be in the way^ and the al- 
mond tree shall flourish, (the hair grow white) ajid 
the grasshopper shall be a burden, (if it but leap on 
them it shall put them in a fright) and the desire 
shaUfaU, (all appetite or relish for former pleasures 
be lost) because man goeth to his long home, and the 
mournerh go about the streets. Then follows an 
account of Man's dissolution. Or ever the silver 
cord be loosed, or the golden bowl be broken, or the 
pitcher be broken at the fountain, or the wheel broken 
4U the cistern. Then shall the dust return to the 
earth as it was, and the spirit shall return unto God 
who gave it. This is the end of human life 

Ybs — such the destiny ofa/Z on earth, 
So flourishes and fades majestic Man i 
Fair is the bud his vernal raorn brings forth, 
And fostering gales awliile the nureling fan ; 
O sraile ye heavens, serene 1 ye mildews wan, 
Ye Wighting whirlwinds, spare his balmy prime, 
Nor lessen of his life the little span! 
Borne on the swift though silent wings of Time, 
Old Age comes on apace to ravage all the clime. 

And be it so — Let those deplore their doom, 
Whose hope still grovels in this dark sojourn ! 
But lofty souls who look beyond the tomb, 
Can smile at Fate, and wonder how they mourn ! 
Shall Spring to these sad scenes no more return ? 
Is yonder wave the sun's eternal bed ? 
Boon shall the orient with new lustre bum, 
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And Spring shall soon her. vital influence shed, 
Again attune the grove, again adorn the mead ! 

Shall I be left forgotten in the dust, 
When Pate relenting, lets the flower revive T 
Shall Nature's voice, to Man alone unjust. 
Bid hiTrif though doom*d to perish, hope to live f 
Is it for this /air Virtue oft must strive 
With disappointment, penury, and pain 7 
No — Heaven's immortal Spring shall yet arrive. 
And Man's majestic beauty bloom again. 
Bright through the eternal year of Love's triumphi^nt reign ! 

BKATTIK. 

By the sacred writers, who delineate the infir- 
mities of Old Age in a very affecting manner, the 
greatest tenderness is inculcated upon young people 
toward their parents. And the imbecilities of ad- 
vanced years are softened by the assiduities of filial 
affection. Thus Pope, whose asperity toward his 
contemporary authors gained him the reproachful 
appellation of the Wasp of Twickenham ; yet his 
treatment of an aged mother was exemplary, even 
to admiration — 

With lenient arts t' extend a mother's breath, 
Make languor smile, and smooth the bed of Death ! 
Explore the thought, explain the asking eye, 
And keep awhile one Parent from the sky ! 

In the discharge of this important duty toward 
the aged, the fair sex have more especially distin- 
guished themselves. The peculiar tenderness of 
their nature, and the endearing softness of their 
manners^ fit them for these situations. Nor is there 
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fi more interesting spectacle than a daughter lead* 
ing about a\ infirm Parent, bending over his 
couch with a tremulous anxiety, and smoothing 
his passage to the tomb 1 Such conduct will be 
crowned by a distinguished reward. 

But the most illustrious exemplification of filial 
affection is given in the exquisite History of Joseph, 
especially the final scene between him and Jacob. 
" And surely it will appear," says the amiable Dr. 
Doddridge, "none of the least considerable of those 
rewards which Providence bestowed on the ap- 
proved and distinguished virtue of Joseph, that he 
had an opportunity of nourishing his pious father 
in his declining days, of spreading a mild and plea- 
sant ray over the evening of life which had been 
so often beclouded with storms, and of sheltering as 
it were under his princely robe, that hoary head, 
which had once been turned into a fountain of 
tears over the bloody fragments of the many-coloured 
coat r These are the sentiments of virtue and of 
piety. 

Of the reverence due to the Aged, take the in- 
teresting story of Barzillai, recorded 2 Sam. xix, 
31, &c. "And Barzillai the Gileadite came down 
from Rogelim, and went over Jordan with the king, 
to conduct him over Jordan. Now Barzillai 
was a very aged ma7i, even fourscore years old, 
and he had provided the king of sustenance while 
he lay at Mahanaim, for he was a very great man. 
And THE King said unto Barzillai, Come thou 
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over with me, and I will feed thee with me in 
Jerusalem. And Barzillai said unto the king, 
How long have I to live that I should go up with 
the king unto Jerusalem? I am this day fourscore 
years oldj and can I discern between good and 
evil? can thy servant taste what I eat, or what I 
drink ? can I hear any more the voice of singing 
men, and singing women ? Wherefore then should 
thy servant be yet a burden unto my lord the king ? 
Thy servant will go a little way over Jordan with 
the kingj and why should the king recompense it 
me with such a reward ? Let thy servant, I pray 
thee, turn back again, that I may die in mine own 
city, and be buried by the grave of my Father 
and of MY MotHER. But, behold, thy servant 
Chimham, let him go over with my lord the king, 
and do to him what shall seem good unto thee. And 
THE King answered : Chimham shall go over with 
me, and I will do to him that which shall seem 
good unto thee, and whatsoever thou shall require 
of me, that will I do for thee. And all the people 
went over Jordan. And when the king was come 
over, THE Kino kissed Barzillai, and blessed himi 
and he returned unto his own place." 

Few however of the human race are suffered to 
drag on existence, a burden to themselves, and an 
object of compassion to all around them. Long 
I efore the assigned period of life, the majority of 
iiiankind are c\it off, and become inhabitants of the 
gilent tomb. In surveying the abodes of the dead, 
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extreme old age is always pointed out, evidently in- 
timating that it is an extraordinary circumstance — 
not the ordinary lot of mortality I On this account, 
the names of Purrj and of Jenkins^ make a figure in 
the annals of British longevity.* Sir John Sinclair 
mentions many similar instances of extreme age in 
different parts of the world. But it is wisely or- 
dained by the God of nature that death with his 
kindly succour, puts an end to this complication of 
human misery. Thus it is, to use the words of a 
modern writer: "An Infant is brought into the 
world in a helpless, irrational, and almost vegetable 
state ; he gradually improves, his reasoning powers 
expand as the body grows. His first step is to the 
vivacity of Childhood : his second to the ardour of 
Youth] his third to the wisdom of Manhood. Here 
he remains stationary for a time in the full vigorous 
exercise of his rational powers. He then begins to 
feel himself infirm and inactive ; disease and pain 
impair his frame, the eyes grow dim, the ears grow 
deaf, and the other senses become useless ! He feels 
a growing distaste to the enjoyments of life: 
amusements, society, and books, lose their relish ; 
he bends toward the ground from whence he was 
taken, his feet are no longer able to sustain their 
tottering load, he sinks upon his couch ; the blood 
ceases to circulate, the pulse ceases to beat, the eyes 

♦ Under the article Longevity, in the Encyclopedia BrUan- 
nica^* the reader will find a curious list of aged persons worthy 
of attention. 
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are closed, the whole body is cold and motionless, 
and the worn-out machine refuses any longer to 
act. He is buried in the earth, and is gradually 
resolved into his constituent particles. And shall 
this body again live ? Shall this dust be again ani- 
mated with the breath of life ? Nature, in melan- 
choly and despairing accents, answers in the ne- 
gative — ^but, thanks to God, we hear in the Gospel 
a melodious and animating voice, exclaiming: / am 
the resurrection and the lifcj he that liveih and be' 
lieveth in me^ though he were deadj yet shall he live ; 
and whosoever livet uand believeth in me shall 
NEVER DIE !" Jar dine. 

Having reached the last stage of Human Exis- 
tence, it may be proper to view it in connection 
with its preceding periods ; thus the final scene will 
be susceptible of a more impressive elucidation: 

All the world's a Stage, 
And all the men and women merely players : 
They have their exits, and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages \ At first, the Infant^ 
Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms ; 
And then, the whining School-boy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school : And then, the Lover ; 
Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his mistress' eyebrow : Then, a Soldier ; 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon's mouth : And then, the Justice ; 
In fiair round belly, witli good capon lin'd, 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 
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FnU of wiie WW! and modepi : 

And M he playi hk |«tft : Tbo nilli tf^ aiufl» . 

Imo theloui Md d^^pei'd PofilolMii; 

With ipeelselM on non^ andpoacli on nde; 

Hio yoothful hooe well nVd^ a world too iii^de 

JFor hie ehnink ahank ; aod hie b|e manly "voioe^ 

TNuniog again tofwazd childirii tniUe^ pipee 

AndiHiiedeeinhieeouiid: laetaeeneof aiP, 

That ende thie etnmge eveotful hietory, 

le fibooiui CMdttftneM^ aodmeie oUmoai 

Sane teeth, eane eyee, Banetaate,aBna6vearj tlisqf ] . 

It may not be known to my yoiilA/U redMfert that 
the celebrated flatirist CnvmcBSi^ bae giten m a 
•ort of parody on Shakspeare^ too curious tobsbere 
omitted: 

Ihfahct stiBining backwarde fnm. the bceaat, 

Tetchy and wayward, what he loveth beet 

Refusing in his fits, whilst all the while 

The mother eyes the wrangler with a smile ; 

And the fond fisither sits on t' other side, 

Laughs at his moods, and views his spleen with pride ! 

Childhood, who like an April mom appears 

Sunshine and rain, hopes clouded o*er with fears, 

Pleas'd, and displeas'd by starts, in passion warm, 

In reason weak, — who, wrought into a storm 

Like to the fretful billows of the deep, 

Soon spends his rage, and cries himself asleep ; 

Who, with a fev'rish appetite oppress'd. 

For trifles sighs, but hates them when possessed ; 

His trembling lash suspended in the air. 

Half bent, and stroking back his long lank hair, 

Shall to his mates look up with eager glee, 

And let his top go down ! 

Youth, who, fierce, fickle, insolent, and vain, 
Impatient urges on to manhood's reign ; 
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Impatient urges on, yet with a cast 

Of dear regard, looks back on Childhood past ; 

In the mid chase when the hot blood runs high, 

And the quick spirits mount into his eye ; 

When pleasure, which he deems his greatest wealth, 

Beats in his heart, and paints his cheek with health ; 

When the chaf d steed tugs proudly at the rein, 

And ere the starts hath run o*er half the plain ; 

When, wing'd with fear, the stag flies full in view. 

And in full cry the eager hounds pursue, 

Shall shout my praise ! 

Manhood, of form erect, who would not bow, 
Though worlds should crack around him — on his brow 
Wisdom serene, to Passion giving law ; 
Bespeaking love, and yet commanding awe ; 
Dignity into Grace, by Mildness wrought. 
Courage attemper'd, and refin'd by Thought ; 
Virtue supreme enthroned, within his breast 
The image of his Maker deep impressed i 
Lord of this earthy which trembles at his nod, 
With reason bless'd, and only less than God ! 
Manhood^ though weeping Beauty kneels for aid, 
Though Honour calls, in Danger's form array'd, 
Though clothed with sackloth. Justice in the gates, 
By wicked elders chain' d. Redemption waits, 
Manhood shall steal on hour, a little hour, 
(Is't not a little one) to hail my power ! 

Old Age, a second Childf by Nature curst 
With more and greater evils than the first ; 
Weak, sickly, full of pains, in every breath 
Railing at life, and yet afraid of death ; 
Putting things off with grave and solemn air 
From day to day, without one day to spare ; 
Without enjoyment, covetous of pelf. 
Tiresome to friends, and tiresome to himself; 
His faculties impaired, his temper sour'd, 
His memory of recent things devour*d ; 
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EyHi with the aetiiig on hii Bfaatter'dlnii^ 
Though the figOie regiaten of TbutA nMin s 
From morn to evening babbling forth vm.pmne 
Of thoM rare men who lxY*d in thoie rare dayt, 
When Hs the hero of hie tale waa yoong, 
Dull repetitiona faltering on hit tongue ; 
Praieii^ grey haini, sure mark of Wiadom^a Bway, 
By*n while he euTBes Tuik whioh made him grey ; 
Scoffiog at Toulh^ ev*n whilst be would afford 
All but his gold to btk^n his youth restcn'd; 
Shall for a moment, from Aimse^ set firee^ 
Lean on his crutch and pipe forth praise to me ! 

Db. Hawkkswobth, an elegant writer, and what 
18 of more value, a good man, has drawn his picture 
of human life with a melancholy fidelity : 

LiFM, the dear precarious boon, 
Soon we loae^ alas ! how soon ; 
Fleeting Tision, folsely gay, 
QraspM in vain, it fades away ; 
Mixing with surrounding shades, 
Lovely vision, how it fades ! 

Let THE MusB, in Fancy's glass. 
Catch the phantoms as they pass ; 
See, they rise, a nymph behold, 
Careless, wanton, young, and bold ; 
Mark her devious hasty pace, 
Antic dress, and thoughtless face ; 
Smiling cheeks, and roving eyes. 
Causeless mirth, and vain surprise ; 
Tripping at her side, a Boy 
Shares her wonder and her joy ; 
This is Polly, Childhood's guide, 
This is ChUdhood at her side ! 

What is HE succeeding now,' 
Myrtles blooming on his brow ; 
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Bright and blushing as the morn, 
Not on earth a mortal bom ? 
ShafU to pierce the strong I view, 
Wings the flying to pursue ; 

Victim of his pdwcr, behind, 
Stalks a slave of human kind ; 
Whose disdain of all the free 
Speaks his mind's captivity ! 
Love, the tyrant — Youth, the slave,- 
Y"outh in vain is wise or brave ; 
Love with conscious pride defies 
All the brave, and all the wise ! 

Who art thou with anxious mien, 
Stealing o'er the shifting scene 1 
Eyes, with tedious vigils red, 
Sighs, by doubts and wishes bred ; 
Cautious step, and glancing tear. 
Speak thy woes, and speak thy leer. 

Arm in arm, what wretch is hcj 
Like thyself, that walks with thee 7 
Like thy own, his fears and woes. 
All thy pangs his bosom knows. 
Well^too well— my boding breast 
Knows the names your looks suggest ; 
Anxious, busy, restless pair ! 
Manhood, linked by Fate to Care ; 
Wretched st^te— and yet *tis dear I 
Fancy-*-K;lose the prospect here ! '^ 

Close it, or recall the past 
Spare my eyes — my heart the last ! 

Vain the wish — the last appears. 
While I gaze it swims in tears ; 
AQK-^my future self, I trace, 
Moving slow with feeble pace, 

23 
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Bending with diMftM mud ottM^ 
All the load qflffbbehBUMt 
WhkehMi loeki, lui TiMge wkH, 
Strength, and eue^ nnd hi^ an gone I 
DxATH ! the ihadowy txm I knov, 
DxATH o'erttkee him, dieadfiil fbe I 

Swift theifwtaaA, mmurnfal sigfa^ 
Niglit aooeeede— impervioQi nigikt ; 
What theie dreadftal gloomi eoneea!^ 
Fuiey'r giMt ean ne^er iwmI I 
When ehall This the feOiemorfef 
When ■hall dmnr the aoeae smproTeT 
When shaa Tnurn my doabts diqprt t 
Awful period— who ean tellt 

To these two extracts iUaatratire of Shak- 
speabe's progress of JETimmui Idfe^ shall be subjoined 
ihePsalmi$isdelineatun^ marked bj a sapereminent 
degree of beauty and fidelity. We spend our years 
(Psalm xc. 9, 10, 12.) asatcde that is told, the days 
of our years are threescore years and ten ; and if 
hy reason of strength they he Fourscore Tears : 
yet is their strength labour ajid sorrow; for it is 
soon cut offj and we fly away. So teach us to 

NUMBER OUR DAYS) THAT WE MAY APPLY OUR 
HEARTS UNTO WISDOM. 

Onr favourite Bard has in the following lines 
united the energetic force of argument with the 
charms of poesy : 

Why did ihejiat of a God give birth 
To yon fair Bun, and his attendant earth 1 
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And when descending he resigns the skies, 

Why takes the gentler moon her turn to rise, 

Whom ocean feels through all his countless waves, 

And owns her power on every shore he laves ? 

Why do the seasons still enrich the year, 

Fruitful and young as in their first career ? "^ 

Spring' hangs her infant blossoms on the trees, 

Aock'd in the cradle of the western breeze; 

Summer in haste the thriving charge receives 

Beneath the shade of her expanded leaves. 

Till AtjUumn*8 fiercer heats, and plenteotfc dews. 

Dye them at last in ail their glowing hues ! 

'Twere wfld profusion all, and bootless waste. 

Power misemployM — munificence misplac'd — 

Had not its Author dignified the plan, 

And crown'd it with the majesty of Man ! 

Thus form*d, thus plac'd, intelligent, and taught. 

Look where he will, the wonders God has wrought, 

The wildest scomer of his Maker's laws, 

Finds in a sober moment time to pause ; 

To press the important question on his heart, 

** Why form'd at all— and wherefore as thou art?" 

If Man be what he seems — this hour a slave, 

The next — mere dust and ashes in the grave ! 

Endued with reason, only to descry 

His crimes and follies with an aching eye ! 

With passions just, that he may prove with pain 

The force he spends against their fury vain ; 

And if, soon after, having burnt by turns 

With every lust with which frail Nature bums ; 

His being end, where Death dissolves the bond, 

The Tomb take all, and all be Uank beyond ; 

Then he of all that Nature has brought forth, 

Stands self-impeach'd, the creature of least worth ! 

And useless while he lives, and when he dies 

Brings into doubt— the wisdom of thx Skixs ! 

COWPBB. 
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I make no apology for the frequent introduction 
of the hopes and prospects of the Christian religion 
throughout the whole of this work; and the follow- 
ing remarks are happily illustrative of the subject : 

" For my own part," says Dr. Watson, the late 
venerable Bishop of Landafl? " I can see no reason 
why either Revealed or Natural Religion 
should be abandoned on account of the difficulties 
which attend either of them. I look up to the in- 
comprehensible Maker of heaven and earth with 
unspeakable admiration, and self-annihilation, and 
am a Theist. I contemplate with the utmost gra- 
titude and humility of mind, his unsearchable wis- 
dom and goodness in the redemption of the world 
from eternal death, through the intervention of his 
Son Jesus Christ, and am a Christian. As a The- 
ist, I have little expectation. As a Christian I have 
no doubt of a future state ! I speak for myself, and 
may be in an error as to the ground of the first part 
of this opinion. You and other men may con- 
clude differently. From the inert nature of matter, 
from their faculties of the human mind, from the ap- 
parent imperfection of God's moral government of 
the world, from many modes of analogical reason- 
ing, and from other sources, some of the philoso- 
phers of antiquity did collect, and modern philoso- 
phers may perhaps collect, a strong probability of 
a future existence ; and not only of a future ex- 
istence, but (which is quite a distinct question) of 
di future state of Retribution, proportioned to our 
moral conduct in this world. Far be it from me 
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to loosen any of the obligation to virtue, but I must 
confess I cannot from the same sources of argumen- 
tation, derive any positive assurance on the subject- 
Think then with what thankfulness of heart I receive 
the word of God, which tells me that though in 
Adam (by the condition of our nature) all die, yet 
IN Christ (by the covenant of grace) shall all be 
made alive 1 I lay hold on eternal life as the gift 
of God, through Jesvs Christ. I consider it not 
as any appendage to the nature I derive from 
Adam, but as the free gift of the Almighty, through 
his Son, whom he hath constituted Lord of all, the 
Saviour, the Advocate, and the Judge of Human 
Kind!" 

/ would Twt live alway, was the exclamation of 
pious Job, and it was fraught with practical wisdom. 
" It is madness," says a judicious observer of human 
life," by fostering an immoderate desire so much 
to increase the difficulty of what is in itself difficult 
enough, the attainment of purity sufficient to pre- 
pare us for the everlasting presence of the all-per- 
fect God ! Where the love of life is moderate, the 
love of the world can scarcely become extravagant ; 
in proportion as that is conquered, earthly affections 
will, of course, decline : our temptations will be- 
come fewer and less powerful ; our reformation, our 
improvement, and our progress, will be facilitated 
and accelerated." 

Gerard. 



With similar sentimeiHSy aa el&gajitfemale writer 
ezclaims^ in these energetip fines— 

Ah I when did Wisdom eovet length i^dftysi 
Or leek itsUiM in pkoiiixc^wflaUliy or praise f 
. No— IFiMbm viewstnth an ladiferent e]pe 
AU Aaite j(^ all Uessings bom TO DIB ! 
The SOUL on earth is an immortal guest, 
CompeH'd to starve at an unreal feast ; 
A ipark which upward tends by Nature's f:>roe^ 
A stream diverted &om its parent sooroB i 
^ A drop dissevered firom the bonndless sea, 
A momoit parted from Etxbnity ! 
, A pilgrim pantii^ fortbe restto eome, 
An exHe aoxioas for its kativx somb ! 

HANITAH MOaS.- 

Absorbed m the gratification of present enjoj- 
menty we seldom raise our eyes to the glories oi 
THAT WORLD by which this state shall be sue 
ceeded. But it assuredly is our province as dying 
men, and our incumbent duty as Christians^ never 
to forget our sublime destiny — at the resurrection 
of the just ! To the objections of the modern, as 
well of the ancient enemy, there is only one reply, 
Ye err — not knowing the Scriptures^ and the poi/>er 
of God. Let us guard against the pernicious sug- 
gestions of incredulity — 



O ! tell rae not — most subtle disputant. 
That I shall die — the wick of life consum'd, 
And, spite of all my hope, drop in the grave, 
Never to rise again I 
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-Yes, I SHALL LIVE AGAIN ! 



And still on the sweet hope shall my soul feed — 
A roed*cine 'tis that with a touch 
Heals all the pains of life— a precious balm 
That makes the tooth of sorrow venomless, 
And of its hornet-sting so keen — disarms 
Adversity I 

HUBDIS. 

The commencement of the period of the Re- 
8URBECTI0N IS among the profound secrets of Deity 
— ^for the evangelist Mark assures us — Of that day 
and that hour knoweth no man — tw not the angels 
which are in heaven^ neither the Son, but the Father, 
This wise concealment, however, of the final 
CONSUMMATION of all things — ought, on no account 
to relax our energies, or to diminish our joy. Our 
present condition, in this preliminary state of being, 
resembles the case of the disciples of Christ between 
his Death and his resurrection. From this aus- 
picious circumstance let us take every possible en- 
couragement. He had foretold his rising from the 
grave 071 the third day — faith had here its trial, 
and hope her exercise. But mark the resplendent 
issue of that memorable transaction. To use the 
words of an eloquent writer (the late Dr. Thoma4 
Hardy of the University of Edinburgh) on thin 
subject — 

" Twice had the sun gone down upon the earth, 
and all as yet was quiet at the sepulchre : Death 
held his sceptre over the Son of God ; still, and 
silent, the hours passed on; the guards stood by 
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their post : the rays of the midnight moon gleamed 
on their helmets, and on their spears : the enemies 
of Christ exulted in their success ; the hearts of 
his friends were sunk in despondency; the spirits 
of glory waited in anxious suspense to hehold the 
event, and wondered at the depth of the ways of 
God t At length thb morning-star arising in 
the east, announced the approach of light ; the 
third day began to dawn upon the world, when, on 
a sudden, the earth trembled to its centre, and the 
powers of heaven were shaken ; an angel of Grod 
descended, the guards shrunk back from the terror 
of his presence, and fell prostrate on the ground : 
Jiis counteTUince was like lightning, and his raiment 
teas white as snow : He rolled away the stone from 
the door of the sepulchre, and sat upon it. But 
who is this that cometh forth from the tomb, with 
dyed garments from the bed of death ? He that 
is glorious in his appearance, walking in the great- 
ness of his strength. It is thy prince, O Zion ! 
Christian, it is your Lord f he hath trodden the 
wine-press alone ; he hath stained his raiment with 
blood; but nowj as the first-born from the womb 
of nature, he meets the morning of his resurrection. 
He arises a conqueror from the grave ; he returns 
with blessings from the world of spirits ; he brings 
salvation to the sons of men. Never did the re- 
turning sun usher in a day so glorious : it was the 
jubilee of the universe- The morning stars sung to- 
gether, and all the sons of God shouted aloud for joy : 
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the Father of l^ercies looked down from his throne 
in the heavens ; with complacency he beheld his 
world restored : he saw his work that it was good* 
Then did the desert rejoice; the face of nature 
was gladdened before him, when the blessings of 
the Eternal descended as the dew of heaven for the 
refreshing of the nations !" 

I have selected the Resurrection of Christ as a 
fsubject, in which Christians, notwithstanding their 
multiplied diversities of faith and practice^ are 
agreed — ^whilst it constitutes a source, whence the 
truly good man^ of every denomination, derives, in 
this dark and evanescent state of being, the most 
heartfelt satisfaction — 

Eternal Hops ! when yonder spheres sublime 
PealM their first notes to sound the march of Time — 
Thy joyous youth began — ^but not to fade 
When all the sister planets have decayM ! 
When, wrapt in fire, the realms of ssther glow, 
And HEAyxM^s last thunder shakes the world below ; 
J^unif undismayed, shalt o^er the ruins smile, 
And light thy torch at Nature's funeral pile ! 

• CAMPBELL. 

It becomes Man, at all times, and on all occa- 
sions, to contemplate the perpetuity of the dominion 
of THE Supreme Being. This will generate a dis- 
position toward gratitude^ a spirit which animated 
the bosoms of our first parents, previous to their 
expulsion from Paradise; and will sublimate the 
devotions of just men made perfect in heaven when 
time is no more — 
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" With reverence we contemplate he hand of 
The Almioht¥ in the signal dispensations of Pro- 
vidence among menj deciding the fate of hattles, 
raising up or overthrowing empires, casting down 
the proud, and lifting the low from the dust ! But 
what are such occurrences to the power and wis* 
dom which he displays in the higher revolutions 
of the universe ; hj his word forming or dissolving 
worlds ; at his pleasure transplanting his creaturea 
from one world to another, that he may carry on 
new plans of wisdom and goodness, and fill all 
space with the wonders of creation ? Suctessvot 
generations of Men have arisen to possess the 
earth. By turns they have passed away, and gone 
into regions unknown ! Us he hath raised up to 
occupy their room. We too shall shortly disap- 
pear. But human existence never perishes. Life 
only changes its form and is renewed. Creation is 
ever filling, but never full ! When the whole in- 
tended course of the generations of Men shall be 
finished, then as a $hepherd leads his flock from 
one pasture to another, so the great Creator 
leads forth the souls which he has made, into new 
and prepared abodes of life ! They go from this 
earth to a new earth and new heavens, and 
still they remove only from one province of the 
Divine dominion to another. Amidst all those 
changes of nature, the great Ruler himself 
remains without variableness or shadow of turning. 
To Him these successive revolutions of being are 
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but as yesterday when it is past ! From his eternal 
throne he beholds the world rising and passing 
away; measures out to the creatures who inhabit 
themi powers and faculties suited to their state ; 
and distributes among them rewards and punish- 
laeats proportioned to their actions* What an 
astonishing view do such meditations afford of the 
kingdom of Gq]> ! infinite in its extent, everlasting 
in its duration, exhibiting in every period the reign 

of PERFECT RIGHTEOUSNESS and WISDOM ! Who 

by searching can find out God, who can find out the 
Almighty to perfection? Great and marvellous 
are all thy workSj Lord God Almighty ! Just and 
true are all thy ways^ thou King of Saints P^ 

Blair. 
The subsequent Stanzas fiilly and freely express 
those sentiments which must find an echo in every 
heart : so illustrative are they of the train of thought 
pursued throughout the last stage of human exis- 
tence on earth, that it would have been an act of 
injustice to suppress them : « 

THE COMPLAINT OP NATURE. 

Few are thy days, and full of wo, 

O Man of i0omanbom ; 
Thy doom is written : — Diut thou art^ 

And ahalt to dust return ! 

Determin'd are the Days that fly 

SuccesBive o*er thy head, 
The number*d hour is on the wing 

That layi thee with the^dead ! 
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When chill the blast of winter blows, 

Away the summer flies ; 
The flowers resign their sunny robes, 

And all their beai^ dies ! 

Nipt by the year the forest fades, 

And, shaking to the wind, 
The leaves toss to and fro, and streak 

The wilderness behind ! 

The WiNTBB past, reviving flowers 

Anew shall paint the plain ; 
The woods shall hear the voice of spring, 

And flourish green again ! 
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But Mak departs thii earthly icene, 

Ah ! never to return ; 
No second spring shall e'er revive 

The ashes of the urn ! 

The inexorable doors of Death 

What hand can e*er unfold 1 
Who from the cerements of the tomb 

Can raise the human mould 7 

The mighty Jlood that rolls along 

Its torrents to the main, 
The waters lost can ne'er recall 

From that abyss again ! 

The daya^ tlie yearsy the ages dark. 

Descending down to night, 
Can never, never be redeem'd 

Back to the gates of light! 

So Man departs the living scene, 

To night's perpetual gloom, 
The voice of morning ne'er shall break 

The slumbers of the tomb ! 

Where are our Fathers ? whither gone. 

The mighty men of old T 
The patriarchs, prophets, princes, kings, 

In sacred books enrolled 7 

G}one to the resting place of Man, 

The everlasting home ; 
Where ages past have gone before, 

Where future ages come ! 

Thus Natubx pour'd the wail of woe, 

And urged her earnest cry ; 
Her voice, in agony extreme. 

Ascended to the sky ! 

24 t 
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The Almiohtt heard— 4hen from his throne] 

In majesty arose ; 
Axid from the heanena^ that open'd wide,) 

His voice of mebct spoke I 

' *' When MOBTAL Man resigns his breath. 
And falls a clod of clay, 
The iSbu/, immortal, wings its flight 
To never-setting Day I 

" Prepar'd of old for wicxeo Mem 

The bed of misery lies ! 
The Just shall enter into bliss 

Immobtal in the skies T* 



LOOAK. 



^ And now, to adopt the language of my pious and 
liberal friend, the Rev. Edmund Butcher, orna- 
mented and enriched as it is by the three sister 
graces of Faith, of Hope, and of Charity : 

' Let us .borrow the wings of imagination, and 
anticipate the spectacle that will present itself, 
when the day of account shall be closed, and the 
great moral reckoning finally adjusted ! Behold, 
the pearly gates of the new Jerusalem set wide 
open ; see, from every quarter of the globe, the puri- 
fied children of Adam are crowding toward them ! 
Surrounded by ten thousand times te?i thousand of 
his saints, divine benevolence beaming in his eye, 
and celestial love flowing from his tongue, lo ! the 
Saviour places himself at the entrance, and wel- 
comes the happy myriads as they approach : Comej 
ye Blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you before the foundation of the world,] j 
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" Let us look around the divine abodes, and 
endeavour to form some conception of the innumera- 
ble throngs that are here collected. At the creation 
of Adam we must begin: for every generation that 
is past, and every generation that is yet to come, 
will furnish its millions to increase the incalculable 
aggregate. There, if Heaven admitted of fatigue, 
the great ancestor of the human race would be 
worn out by the bare survey of his offspring. From 
every kingdom and climate of the earth, from the 
abodes of ignorance and the realms of knowledge, 
from civilized and from savage man, shall this in- 
finite, varied, and incalculably numerous multitude 
be gathered together. There will meet together 
Patriarchs and Apostles, Prophets and Evangelists^ 
Martyrs and Confessors ! There will be the pious 
Jew, and the virtuous Pagan ; there will be the ig- 
norant but well-disposed Heathen; and the en- 
lightened AND HOLY Christian ; the devout 
Mahometan, the patient Hindoo, and worthy indi- 
viduals of all the diversified religions which have 
been known among men, will be there! There will 
also meet professors of the Gospel of Jesus of every 
possible name and class. All their eingry passions 
will })e subdued, all their ignorance of Grod, of the 
true nature of religion, and of each other, will be 
for ever done away. Catholics and Protestants^ 
whatever they may now think of one another, and 
members of all the other little communities into 
which the body of Christ has been divided, shall sit 
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down in the kingdom of their FtUher^ side by side, 
and adore with one common consent, that grikce of 
Ood hy which they have been brought to Sai.va- 
TioN. With respect to each other but one senti- 
ment will be felt, and that' will be pure, unadulte- 
rated, brotherly affection. 

'' In thb BLESSED ABODE, and from this blessed 
moment, all ages will be contemporaries, and the 
inhabitants of all countries, become fellow citizens, 
will constitute but one body in Christ Jesus. Here 
virtuous and pious relatives and friends will recog- 
nise each other. Husbands and wives, parents and 
children, brothers and sisters, shall here renew every 
affectionate sentiment, and with pure unmingled 
delight taste of one comnK)n joy 1 Here the revered 
pastor, and the beloved flock, shall again meet! 
Here ministers who have laboured on earth, either 
with similar views of divine truth, or with shades 
of diiFerence in their [^conceptions concerning it, 
shall assemble under the banner of Divine love^ and 
without the smallest particle of dislike or mistake, 
embrace and love each other ! Here private Chris- 
tians, who on earth were divided, shall dropjfor 
ever their disputes and misapprehensions, forming 
one happy and glorious society ! In every sense it 
is a blessed andjharmonious throng. Their robes 
are all whitCj for they are washed in the' blood of 
the Lamb ! Their palms are all green, for they 
are fresh with unfading conquest ! Their Songs 
are all in unison, for there is not a discordant note ! 
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One is their perception of bliss, and one is their as- 
cription of praise ; for thus the sono is recorded : 
And THEY cried with a loud voice, saying : Stdvor 
turn to our God who sitteth upon the throne, and unto 
the Lamb ! And They fell on their faces and wor- 
shipped God, SAYiNo, Amen. Blessing, and glory, 
and wisdom^ and thanksgiving, and honour, and 
power, and might be unto our God for ever and 
ever!* 
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CONCLUSION. 



Having thus endeavoured to iWusiraXe the progress 
of Human life, by enumerating the leading traits 
which attach to Infancy, Childhood, Youth, 
Manhood, and Old Age, I take leave of my Young 
Reader, by introducing to his notice a circumstance, 
the mention of which may form no inappropriate 
conclusion. 

I have in my possession a beautiful engraving 
entitled, Shaksfeare cokrected bt Revelation. 
It exhibits the Bard at full length, with a Scroll de- 
pending from his left hand, on which are seen these 
his own well-known expressions : 

The cUmdr-capjil'd Towers^ the gorgeous- PcUaeeSf 
The solemn Temples^ the gbeat Globe itself, 
Yea, ALL which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wreck behind ! 

whilst his right hand holds an opened Bible, on 
the expansive pages of which are inscribed as with 
a pen of adamant — 

Nevbbthbless, we, accobdino to his pbomise, (2 Peter, 

iii. 13.) LOOK FOB NEW HEAVENS AND A NEW EABTH, WHEBXllf 
DWELLETH BI6HTE0U8NE8S. 
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